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How Many Pounds Woul 
YOU Like to Lose 
Next Week ? 


Three pounds, five pounds, seven pounds, ten pounds? 


How many? One 


woman lost thirteen the first week through this remarkable new discovery. 
Many lose from three to seven pounds weekly, without inconvenience. 


N amazing new discovery takes off flesh almost ‘‘while you 
wait’’ without medicine, starving or strenuous exercise, 
and without discomfort. Most people begin to lose weight 
right away. Many see results in 48 hours. Thousands who 
have used it have reached their ideal weight through this 

simple new secret. 

Scientists have been searching for this very secret of weight con- 
trol for years. It is not a fad or a theory. It is not an expensive 
‘treatment”’ or a series of self-sacrifices and denials, It’s just a 
simple little natural law that any one can follow with ease. 


You Too Can Quickly Reduce to Normal 


You can begin right away, the moment you make up your mind, 
to lose as much weight as you wish. You can so regulate this 
remarkable new law that has been’ @iscovered, that you can reach 

ideal weight in a definite time. You can take off as much or 
as little fat as you please—and whenever you please. When you 
reach your normal, perfect weight you can retain it without gaining 
or losing another pound. 

Some people report that they have reduced at the rate of ten 
pounds a week, Others take off a pound of fat a day. Some apply 
this new method so that they reach their ideal weight in a 
month’s time—taking it more gradually. For instance, one man 
who lives in Hickory, N. C., writes? ‘‘I arranged to lose three 

y and by the middle of May I weighed just what 
5 pounds.’”? Only a short while before he had 
weighed 205 pounds. 


The Secret Explained 


Tt was Eugene Christian, the famous food specialist, who made 
the discovery of the af sertain and easily followed method 
of gaining normal, healthful weight. He discovered that certain 
foods, when eaten together, take off weight instead of adding to it! 
In explaining this discovery Christian has said: 

“Fat in the human body is mercury in a thermometer—it 
can be raised or lowered. ae is, diminished or increased by com 
bining your foods at meals according to certain simple, natural 
laws. There is nothing eoenilin ated, nothing hard or difficult 
understand. It is simply a matter of following directions and 
learning how to combine foods so that fat is consumed instead of 
deposited in the body. 


Eat Off Flesh By New Method 
And now people are actually eating off weight! Men who were 
rmerly so stout that they 
puffed when they walked 
quickly, men who had to 
deny themselves many out. 
. door pleasures bec oars 0 
Weighs 34 Pounds Less their burdensome flesh, report 
** I reduced from 207 to 173 pounds that their return to sora’ 
hs without the slightest weight and youthful energy 
‘ = ie was far more rapid than they 
to pec w= By ‘who suffer Made thought possible. Stout women 
corpulency.’’ who always felt tired and 
Mrs. ———, Palestine, Texas listless, who had to deny 
emselves the colorful fluffy 
clothes they 
marvel 
little 
them 
weight so quickly 
: only have they eaten their 
20 Pounds Lighter “— to normal, 
**Eugene Christian's Course has done ut enjoy their meals 
ever before, they 
refreshed, brightened, 
strengthened. 


Weight Control the 
Basis of Health 


Eugene Christian has in- 
rporatec his remarkable 
food rpvelations in 12 simple 
h calls 





Read What Others Say: 


Loses 40 Pounds 


sasure that I am 
hat the 


Weis tC ontrol prov 
isfactory. 1 los 
Mrs. — 


sl , 
for your inte rest and the ours: 
Mr. —— Detroit. Mich 


100 Per Cent. Improvement 


‘Weighed 216 pounds wherill started 
and today I weigh 153 pounds Tc 
safely say that I feel 188 per « 
hetter than I did when I was fat, and I 
am eure that I look much better alec 
Mrs. Ryder, North Dakota lessons _ which he 
Note: The letters are in most cases “Weight Control—the 
too long to print In full. The above are of Health.” And 
merely excerpts of a few out of thou- everyone, everywhere 
sands of similar letters.) b ‘ his valuable discc 


ers to send his complete 











course on trial to anyone 
sending for it. 

You have always wanted 
to reduce weig to attain 
the ‘ & for your 


portunity ) » to 3 
self that 
and _ without 
without bitt 
denials or hens 
or painful 
Here is 
opportunity 
take off just 
much flesh as you wish, and 
yet eat delicious foods, 
of which you may now 
nying yourself. 
cost you one cent to make the 


test. 


EROOmES 


No Money In Advance 


Just put your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon ¢ below. 
Don’t send any money. The 
coupon alone will bring Eugene 
Christian’s complete 
your door, where $ 
postage) paid to the pdstman 
will make it your property 
with the understanding that if 
it doesn’t do all we claim or 
you not f satisfied in 
every ay, you may return the 
course within five days and your 
money will be instantly refund 
ed. If more convenient you 
may remit with coupon, but 
this is not necessary. 

As soon as the course ar- 

weigh yourself. Then 
» through the lessons care- 
and read all the startling lender 
revelations regarding weight tive Cree ae 
food and health. Now make up : of Science. 
mind as ‘to Bow, bog ney bate , 
you want to lose » first 
and each week pioelns Then put the course to the 
the first lesson. Weigh yourself in a day or two and 
marked result. Still you’ve taken. no medicines, put yo 
hardships, done almost nothing you would not ordinarily 
done. You'll be as happily surprised as are the thousands 
who are quickly regaining normal, beautiful figures in 
scientific way. 
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“GRE that man at the Receiving! im 
Teller’s window? That’s Billy| $i 
King, Manager for Browning, # 
Company. Every month he comes X : 
in and deposits $500. q 


x 


kk 
ae 


Ms 


I’ve been 


watching Billy for a long time— 


> ee es 
“A few years ago he started at Brown- 
ing’s at $15 aweek. Married, had one 
child, couldn’t save a cent. One day he 
came in here desperate—wanted to bor- 
row a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 


“ ° 9 6: 9 ° . ° 
I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something 
worth more than a loan—some good advice— 
and if you'll follow it I’ll let you have the hun- 
dred, too. You don’t want to work for $15a 
week all your life, do you?” Ofcourse he didn’t. 
“Well,” I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of 
your jobto something better. Takeup a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools 
in the work you want to advance in, and put 
in some of your evenings getting special training. 
The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, 
we've got several I. C. S. boys right here in the 
bank.’ 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and 
a few days later he had started studying at home. 
Why, in a few months he had doubled his 
salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge 
of his department, and two months ago they 
made him Manager. And he’s making real 
money. Owns his own home, has quite a little 
property beside, and he’s a regular at that win. 
dow every month. It just shows what a man 
can do in a little spare time.” 


Employers are begging for men with ambition, 
men who really want to get ahead in the world 
and are willing to prove it by training them- 
selves in spare time to do some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of a man! The 
International Correspondence Schools are ready 


take almost as much 
interest in him as J 
do in my own boy. 


and anxious to help you prepare for somethi 
better if you’ll simply give them the cha 
More than two million men and women int 
last 30 years have taken the I. C. S. route 
more money. Over 110,000 others are gett 
ready in the same way right now. 


Is there any reason why you should let ot 
climb over you when you have the same cha 
they have? Surely the least you can do isto 
out just what there is in this proposition for 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, without ¢ 
gating yourself in any way, simply mark ands 
this coupon, 


— oe ow eee ee oe TEAR OUT HERE come oe oe 
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The fevered Crd 


¥ Scott Campbell 


Author of ‘From the Shotgua’s Trigger, 


CHAPTER I. 


UNDER A VEIL. 


warning, unseen and unsus- 
pected, the noiseless sweep of 


H OW often it comes without 





, the reaper’s scythe. It was 
nine o'clock when Peterson answered 
the bell. He had served as butler for 
Mr. Philip Garside for nearly twelve 
years. Even after the death of his 
fashionable and very extravagant wife, 
when the care of his two young children 
devolved upon a governess and his un- 
derservants were reduced to a house- 
keeper and a cook, the Winchester 
banker had retained Peterson in his em- 
ploy. He really. had seemed essential 
to the smooth working of the domestic 
machine. But never during his twelve 
years of faithful service had Peterson 
known anything quite like this: 

A veiled woman was waiting in the 
dimly lighted vestibule. A long black 


*? etc. 
cape nearly enveloped her fine figure. 
She appeared somber and sinister in the 
dim light, a silhouette of deeper black 
against the murky gloom of Gridicy 
Park, that very exclusive and aristo- 
cratic section in which the banker dwelt. 

“I wish to see Mr. Garside.”’ She 
drew up a little and the firmness of her 
low, clear voice was quite noticeable. 
Peterson could see the steely glint of 
her eyes, also, fixed intently on him 
through the meshes of her dark veil. 
“Is he at home?” 

“Yes, I will take in your card,” he 
told her. 

“T have no card.” 

“Your name then, or 

“Tt won’t be necessary. 
business is very important.” 

“But I don’t think he will see you un- 
less——”” 

“You may say that Doctor Digby ad- 
vised me to call on him. Please inform 
him. Don’t keep me waiting.” 





Tell him my 
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Peterson yielded to her more insistent 
and authoritative tone. He went to the 
library where Mr. Philip Garside was 
seated alone at his desk, absorbed in 
moody perusal of the pessimistic predic- 
tions of a leading financial journal. He 
was a portly man of fifty, with a fleshy, 
florid face, somewhat gross and unpre- 
possessing, with a broad, thick-lipped 
mouth and a receding chin. He 
squinted sharply at Peterson while re- 
ceiving the woman’s message. 

“Who is she?” he gruffly questioned. 
“Do you know her?” 

“T do not, sir,” said Peterson suavely. 
“She is closely veiled.” 

“Humph! Let her come in,” Garside 
commanded. “I'll see what she wants. 
Very important business, eh?” he mut- 
tered while waiting. ‘“Let’s hope it’s 
helpful. Nothing else can pull me out 
of the mire. That is, nothing save the 
scheme which a 

But he broke off with eyes lighting 
when his visitor entered. He arose 
quickly, bowing and placing a chair for 
her, while the corners of his mouth 
took an upward turn, denoting that he 
recognized her. He murmured a hur- 
ried excuse, then turned quickly and 
overtook the departing butler in the 
hall. 

“One moment, Peterson,” he said 
quietly. “TI have changed my mind and 
will grant your request. You may go 
out this evening. It is not too late, 
I infer, for you to keep your appoint- 
ment.” 

“No, sir; thank you, sir.” Peterson 
bowed very sedately, but his inscruta- 
ble gray eyes had a momentary subtle 
gleam. “I will go at once, sir.” 

“Do so,” Garside approved. “TI will 
admit Mrs. Tate and Nora. They will 
come in about ten.” 

“Not later, sir,” Peterson assured 
him. “I have my key and will return 
early.” 

“Very good. You may stay out a 
little later for my having detained you.” 


“Thank you, sir.” 

Mr. Philip Garside did not immedi. 
ately return to the library. He entered 
the dining room and poured some 
liquor from a decanter on the sideboard, 
He drank it with ominous complacency, 
with a look of sinister satisfaction on 
his flushed face, and then he snapped 
out the light and watched the butler 
hastening from the house. Five min- 
utes had passed when he rejoined his 
visitor. She had removed her dark veil 
and was gazing anxiously at a tall old 
clock that stood between two of the 
library windows, one of which was 
raised a few inches to admit the night 
air. But she turned quickly when the 
banker entered—a fair, blue-eyed, strik- 
ingly handsome girl near twenty. 

“TI am agreeably surprised.” Garside 
smiled and shook hands with her. “I 
was not excepting Miss Hope Darrah 
to favor me with a call. I knew you 
the moment you entered. Did you 
think it necessary to come here so care- 
fully veiled?” 

“Wise would be the better word, Mr. 
Garside, or discreet,” Hope replied. “I 
feared I might be seen, and that John 
Oakley would learn of my visit. I do 
not want him to know that I have ap- 
pealed to you, and that any aid you may 
consent to give me was at my solicita- 
tion,” she gravely explained while he 
drew his chair a little nearer to her. 
“That was my only reason.” 

“I don’t quite understand you.” The 
banker eyed her more intently. “John 
Oakley and your father were old 
friends, and he is the sole executor of 
your father’s will, involving an estate 
of more than a million. Though I know 
it is in trust, and that only the income 
is to be paid to you and your mother 
while you remain single, presumably 
because your father thought a ma 
could better care for and invest so large 
a fortune, I would say that John Oakley 
is the very man to whom you should 
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turn for aid. He is the trustee of your 
property.” 

“Oh, I do not mean financial aid,” 
Hope said gravely. “The income from 
my father’s estate much more than 
meets the needs of my mother and my- 
self. She is all I have and is very dear 
to me, and I have no intention of being 
married, as I have no suitor whom I 
would care to consider.” A faint blush 
dispelled the paleness of her face and 
enhanced its loveliness. “But I am ter- 
ribly anxious about my mother,” she 
quickly added. 

“Because of her illness?” Garside in- 
quired. “I have heard that she is not 
well.” 

“She has been failing mentally for 
several weeks,” Hope informed him. 
Her voice trembled, and her large, ex- 
pressive eyes went misty with rising 
tears. “Doctor Digby is much mysti- 
fied by her sudden early breakdown. 
She is only forty-five, you know, and 
has always been well and strong.” 

“To what does Doctor Digby attri- 
bute her illness ?” 

“Although he has long been our fam- 
ily physician, and is a specialist in men- 
tal maladies, he has not yet discovered 
any adequate cause. Lawyer John Oak- 
ley, therefore, wants him to take her 
to his private sanitarium in North Win- 
chester for a closer observation and 
treatment.” 

“Did they tell you so?” 

“They did not,” Hope admitted. “I 
happened only by chance to overhear 
them discussing it, Mr. Garside, and 
that is one reason why I am appealing 
to you.” 

“You wish me to prevent the removal 
of your mother? Is that what you 
mean ?” 

“Certainly. I don’t want her taken 
from our home,” Hope said with in- 
tense feeling. “I want her under my 
Own care and observation, where I can 
give her a devoted daughter’s constant 
attention. It will drive me frantic, 


stark mad, I think, to know she is con- 
fined in an insane asylum, even though 
it is a private institution and Doctor 
Digby its owner and only director. I 
don’t think it is necessary,” she bitterly 
protested. “My mother is not danger- 
ous. She very seldom is violent, in fact, 
and her removal seems to me entirely 
unwarranted. But I am sure the doc- 
tor will testify mother may do herself 
or others injury if she is left at home. 
We employ a reliable nurse. We are 
taking every precaution. We——” 

“One moment.” Garside checked her 
indignant protests. “Let me question 
you. You may speak freely. “We are 
alone in the house. Miss Blair, the 
governess, has taken the children to Au- 
burn for a few days to visit her sis- 
ter. Tell me frankly,” he said per- 
suasively, with a more searching scru- 
tiny of her pale, anxious face. “Do 
you personally know or suspect any 
definite cause for your mother’s abnor- 
mal condition ?” 

“Quite the contrary,” Hope said 
quickly. “I can conceive of no con- 
sistent reason for it.” 

“What is the nature of her hallucina- 
tions? Does she worry about herself, 
about money matters, or dg 

“Chiefly herself,” Hope interjected. 
“She has no occasion to worry about 
our property. She has absolute confi- 
dence in John Oakley, or she surely 
would have told me. There is noth- 
ing in that, Mr. Garside, absolutely 
nothing,” she earnestly insisted. 

“Surely not, Miss Darrah, as a mat- 
ter of fact.” Garside quickly agreed 
with her. “I also have great faith in 
Doctor Digby’s professional skill and 
very good judgment. Have you told 
him how: you feel. about .taking your 
mother to a sanitarium?” he inquired 
with more manifest solicitude. 

“T have,” Hope told him. “But he 
does not feel justified in opposing John 
Oakley, in view of his deep interest in 
us and his long friendship with my 
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father. He advised me to come here, 
instead, and appeal to you.” 

“But why to me, Miss Darrah?” 
Garside’s brows’ knit perceptibly. 
“Why don’t you talk with John Oak- 
ley and protest against the contem- 
plated step?” 

“That would be useless,” Hope has- 
tened to explain. “He already knows I 
object to it. John Oakley is a very firm 
and arbitrary man, and I could not in- 
fluence him. My objections would have 
no weight with him. He thinks me too 
young and inexperienced to know what 
is best. You and he are old friends, 
however, and you might influence him. 
You, perhaps, can persuade him to abol- 
ish the plan, or at least defer it for a 
time. Won’t you try? Please, Mr. 
Garside, won’t you try?” she pleaded 
with pathetic fervor. “Think what it 
means to me to have my mother taken 
from me, and to have her committed to 
an insane asylum. That’s what it really 
is, Mr. Garside, for all it’s a private in- 
stitution and conducted by our fam- 
ily physician. If Doctor Digby should 
decide i 

“Wait. Let me consider it.” 

Philip Garside gazed intently at the 
floor for several moments. His face 
was flushed. A more sinister light was 
in his downcast, heavy-lidded eyes. He 
was not considering Hope Darrah’s pa- 
thetic appeal. He cared very little about 
that. He was thinking of her superb 
girlish beauty, her exquisite grace, her 
social distinction and large fortune, and 
of the opportunity her distressing situ- 
ation presented. He was not above tak- 
ing advantage of it. He was crafty, too, 
and capable even of knavery. 

“T really don’t think, Miss Darrah, 
that I can restrain John Oakley in this 
matter,” he at length said gravely. “I 
feel very sure of it.” 

“Won’t you try?” Hope again en- 
treated. “Won’t you at least endeavor 
to do so?” 

“T think it would be useless, Miss 


’ 


Darrah, entirely so.” Garside shook 
his head. “Oakley is, as you imply, a 
very determined and obstinate man,” 

“But you can try, at least,” Hope 
still pleaded, with quivering lips and 
tear-filled eyes. “You might succeed, 
Do please try, Mr. Garside, for my sake. 
Consider my anxiety, my distress——” 

“Wait. I would be glad to do any- 
thing, Miss Darrah, for your sake,” 
Garside interrupted. He leaned nearer 
to her, smiling expressively, and placed 
one hand over his heart. “I really 
would, Miss Darrah, I assure you. 
Don’t lose your courage. There is one 
way, at least, by which we can prevent 
this very painful step.” 

“One way?” Hope queried. She 
drew back a little and gazed at him per- 
plexedly. “What way do you mean, 
Mr. Garside?” 

“By depriving John Oakley of his au- 
thority in this matter.” 

“Depriving him of it? I don’t think 
I understand you,” Hope said falter- 
ingly. 

“Tt can be easily and quickly done,” 
Garside told her with oily smoothness. 
“Let me remind you of one stipuilation 
in your father’s will. Oakley’s control 
of the estate, as well as his tutelary 
relations with you and your mother, will 
immediately end—if you marry.” 

“Marry! But I ef 

“Wait. You say you have no suitor 
whom you would care to consider. Let 
me offer you one. Why not consider 
me? I would be glad, more than glad 
if a 

“Mr. Garside es 

“One moment. Hear what I have to 
say.” He swayed nearer to her, eyés 
glowing, and seized her hand with both 
of his before she could prevent him. 
“This is not a new aspiration on my 
part,” he told her fervidly. “I have 
long admired you—loved you! I very 
often have thought of you since my wife 
died, always fondly, with increasing love 
ania.” 











ry 
ife 





“Stop! Not another word, Mr. Gar- 
side,” Hope cried, shrinking from him. 
“J am surprised, mortified beyond tell- 
ing, to know you would take such a time 
as this to venture so absurd a proposal.” 

“Absurd! What do you mean? I 
can offer you——” 

“No, no, Mr. Garside, not another 
word.” 

Miss Darrah released her hand with 
an effort and hurriedly arose. She was 
very pale. She had recoiled with aver- 
sion from the look of adulation in his 
glowing eyes, from the expression on 
his coarse, deeply flushed features. She 
dropped her veil near his desk, but nei- 
ther of them observed it. She drew 
her cape around her, turning haughtily, 
and started for the hall. 


“Wait. You're not going.” Garside 
sprang up and closed the door. He had 


altered ominously. He saw she de- 
tected the base advantage he was tak- 
ing. Her disdainful repulse surprised 
him, her aversion angered him, and a 
glare of resentment and threatening de- 
termination blazed up in his frowning 
eyes. “Wait,” he commanded. “I'll not 
permit you to go till you have heard 
me. 

“I wish to leave at once.” Miss Dar- 
tah drew herself up, white with 
wounded pride and bitter indignation. 
“Open that door, Mr. Garside, and let 
me go,” 

_ “Not yet.” Garside sternly con- 
fronted her. “Listen to me. You'll 
change your mind. You'll consent——” 

“I refuse to hear you,” Hope inter- 
tupted. “I am amazed—astounded. I 
could pardon your presumption, but not 
your violence. Are you a man? Have 
you any spark of manliness in you?” 
she demanded, tense with rising pas- 
sion. “Open the door and let me go.” 

“Not yet,” Garside repeated. “You're 
Going to hear me. You———” 

“I am going home at once.” 

“No, you’re not!” Garside vented a 
threatening snarl. A dull, deep red had 
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settled in his drawn and distorted fea- 
tures. The worst part of him was thor- 
oughly aroused. “I have something to 
say to you. You're going to hear it,” 
he insistently threatened. “If you com- 
pel me to use force——” 

“Stop! I am armed.” Hope drew 
a revolver from under her cape. “I 
brought it for protection when coming 
through the park,” she cried. “If you 
make it necessary for me to use it in 
order to leave this house . 

“Pshaw! You'll not use it.” Gar- 
side sneered derisively and thrust her 
from the door. “That’s only a bluff. 
You don’t dare to use it. Sit down 
and listen to me,” he cried, pushing 
her toward a chair. “I say you shall 
hear me. If you refuse——” 

Then it was that came the spiteful 
flash, the deafening report, the fatal 
bullet, and the sweep of the reaper’s 
s¢ythe. The explosion seemed to shake 
the house. It drowned the threatening 
voice of the angry man. His flaming 
eyes went dull and staring, his out- 
stretched hands clutched his breast spas- 
modically, where a quick stain imbued 
his garments; and Mr. Philip Garside, 
whose defiant sneer scarce had left his 
lips, fell dead on his library floor. 

Only one person in the broad avenue 
flanking his estate in Gridley Park heard 
the fatal shot. Frank Cavendish, a 
young man homeward bound, heard it 
quite distinctly. He was not sure from 
which direction the startling sound 
came, however, and he shouted to a 
policeman he had passed half a minute 
before. 

“Some one fired a pistol,” he hur- 
riedly explained when the patrolman 
joined him. “I’m not sure just where, 
Dolan, but it seemed——” 

“Tf in that direction, Mr. Cavendish, 
I would have heard it,” Dolan inter- 
rupted, pointing. ‘“There’s a light in 
Garside’s library. Are you sure it was 
a gun?” 

“Absolutely. 








There are lights in 
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John Oakley’s house, also, and in the 
Darrah residence beyond the park 
pond.” Cavendish pointed to two of 
the several fine dwellings occupying that 
part of the extensive private park. 

“Both are too far away for you to 
have heard it,” Dolan quickly argued. 
“If not from across the avenue 5 

“IT am sure of that.” 

“Then it must have come from the 
Garside place. I'll find out r 

“Wait. A man just crossed the drive- 
way and ran toward the garage,” Cav- 
endish said excitedly. “I’m sure I saw 
him. Go that way, Dolan, in case he 
turns back. I'll try to head him off.” 

It was apparently easy to mistake the 
fleeing figure in the darkness. It was 
only a vague blur in the surrounding 
gloom. While Dolan ran up the drive- 
way, Cavendish sped through the side 
grounds toward the rear of the garage, 
quickly turning a corner of it and col- 
liding so violently with the fleeing girl 
that she dropped her revolver. 

“Good heavens!” Cavendish gasped 
out, staring at her. ‘“You—Miss Dar- 
rah! I mistook you for a man. What 
has happened? What on earth has hap- 
pened? You’re as white as a sheet.” 

Hope Darrah hesitated. She ap- 
peared dazed, horrified, and in doubt 
what to say and do. She drew back 
without replying and gazed hurriedly 
around, as if impelled to resume her 
flight. 

“Tell me what has happened.” Cav- 
endish spoke a bit sternly. He saw the 
revolver and quickly picked it up. 
“What have you done? Tell me at 
once, Hope, what you have done? Why 
don’t you speak? Why don’t you “4 

“Let me go home. I must go home 
at once. Please, Frank, let me o 

“Stop a moment.” Dolan had heard 
and hurriedly joined them. He in- 
stantly recognized the girl and took the 
weapon from Cavendish. ‘No, you 
can’t go,” he said firmly. “Did you fire 

















this gun? Tell me at once, Miss Dar- 
rah, what has occurred.” 

Hope saw that she had no alternative, 
that escape was impossible. She drew 
up a little, gazing at him, and a look 
of anguish on her deathly white facé 
gave way to one of sudden resolution. 
“Yes, I fired the weapon,” she ad- 
mitted with strange and startling com- 
posure. “Philip Garside is shot. He is 
dead.” 

“Dead! Why did you do it? Where, 
and for what reason?” 

“It occurred in his library,” Hope 
said. “That is all I will tell you now.” 

Dolan did not delay to argue the 
point. He grasped her arm and led 
her toward the house, Cavendish fol- 
lowing. They found the side door open, 
as Hope had left it when she sped from 
the tragic scene. The policeman 
quickly led her to the library. One 
glance at the prostrate form of Gar- 
side convinced him that the banker was 
dead. 

“Why did you do it?” Dolan again 
demanded. ‘Tell me at once, Miss Dar- 
rah, and tell me the truth. Why did 
you do it?” 

“I will not inform you.” Hope again 
refused. Though deathly pale, she met 
his stern scrutiny without shrinking. 
“I have nothing to say. I will not 
make any statements at this time. If 
you will let me go home at once, how- 
ever, I promise you to remain there 
until 

“That’s impossible.” Dolan checked 
her quickly and pointed to a chair. 
“That’s out of the question. Sit down 
and wait for the chief. I must tele 
phone to headquarters.” 





CHAPTER II. 
A SECRET-SERVICE MAN. 
OR twenty years David Logan had 
been chief of the Winchester city 
police. He was seated in his office at 
headquarters when the crime was com 












mitted. He was a big, genial man 
whose disposition had not been corroded 
by his trying vocation, and he had a 
host of friends. He knew and was 
known by all the city. He had seen 
three generations of its sons grow to 
manhood, of some of whom he was 
justly proud, but of none more than the 
keen, clean-cut, impressive man of thirty 
with whom he was talking. 

“So it’s five years, eh? . It doesn’t 
seem so long, Teddy, since you left 
town,” he was saying. “You’ve been 
very successful. I suppose, instead of 


the old familiar Teddy, I should say 
: Mr. Theodore Winship. It would be 
1 more respectful.” 

| “If you do, Dave, for all you’re as 
‘ big and husky as ever, there’ll be some- 


. thing doing here right away,”’ Winship 
. pointedly told him. 
“Good on your head,” Logan said 


. fondly. “Five years, eh? I see you 
. have made good, eddy, all right. Suc- 
cess sticks out all over you. You're a 
m credit to Winchester. Take it from me, 
. too, we at home have been proudly 
‘d watching you. Your career has been 
a very creditable one.” 
in “Hush! Stop that flattery.” Win- 
et ship laughed softly. ‘You'll make me 
¢. vain, Dave, if you plaster it on so thick. 
ot I've done fairly well, however, as far 
If as that goes,” he modestly admitted. 
¥s “But it can be told in a nutshell. A 
re law course after Winchester graduated 
me from the high school, an appoint- 
ed ment in Washington, two years in the 
it. State department, a period of diplomatic 
- work abroad, luckily very successful, 
Je- and then a recall to Washington, some 
very delicate and important work for 
the secret service, with which I am now 
permanently identified—that’s the whole 
Story, Dave, briefly told.” 

“The whole story, eh?’ Logan 
rad smiled * expressively. “You mean, 
‘ty Teddy, that those are the chapter cap- 
at tions. There’s a volume under each. 
vm We at home know all about you. We've 
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heard of your very keen and very 
clever = 

“Enough of that.” Winship’s strong, 
attractive face had become more seri- 
ous. “I’m here for only a week on per- 
sonal business. Tell me what has been 
doing while I’ve been gone. I heard 
in Paris two years ago that Philip Gar- 
side had lost his wife. Has he married 
again?” 

“No. He still retains his home, how- 
ever, and has a governess for the chil- 
dren. He still is our leading banker 
and broker. Very successful, too.” 

“T never quite fancied him,” said 
Winship. “He always impressed me 
as being a bit tricky, if not treacherous. 
I probably was wrong. Lawyer Oak- 
ley still has his law office?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Logan said laughingly. 
“He’s fixed there for life. I suppose 
you know that Gordon Darrah died a 
year ago?” 

“T read of it in a Washington pa- 
per. I felt very sorry,” Winship said 
gravely. “He was a fine man and one I 
greatly admired.” ; 

“He left a million or more to his wife 
and daughter. Oakley is trustee of the 
estate. So you’re here for only a week,” 
Logan said, digressing from the sub- 
ject. “I hopg to see more of you. I 
hope, too, that you may be so success- 
ful, Teddy, that you'll become chief 
of the secret service.” 

“Thank you.” Winship smiled oddly. 
“It has been written, Dave, that how- 
ever hope deceives us she carries -us 
on pleasantly to the end of our lives. 
We all have our hopes.” 

“And that reminds me of Hope Dar- 
rah,” said Logan. “What a beautiful 
woman she has becqme! You weren’t 
thinking of her, Teddy, were you?” he 
asked with a momentary quizzical gleam 
in his narrowed eyes. 

“T was not,” said Winship. A faint 
blush came into his cheeks. “Why do 
you think so?” 
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“Because I had an idea that you were 
fond of her,” Logan admitted. 

“IT was, Dave, once.” Winship 
laughed lightly. “Too fond for my 
own good, I fancy. Confidentially, she’s 
the only person who ever slapped my 
face.” 

“Slapped your face, eh?” Logan said, 
chuckling. “For what, Teddy?” 

“Because I deserved it,” said Win- 
ship. “She is several years younger 
than I, but we were schoolmates long 
ago. I was fond of her then, and with 
boyish impulsiveness one day I caught 
her in my arms and kissed her. Take 
it from me, Dave, she packed quite a 
wallop in her fair girlish hand.” He 
laughed again and the color in his 
cheeks had deepened. “I can feel the 
tingle of it now. I don’t think she cared 
much for me after that. Besides, her 
father was too wealthy for me to ven- 
ture cherishing aspirations that could 
only prove vain—or for her to even 
think of me.” His voice softened and 
went more grave with the last. 

“That so?” Logan queried. “I’m not 
so sure of it. Only a Philadelphia law- 
yer could guess what a woman thinks,” 
he dryly asserted. “I see her frequent- 
ly. I come pretty near to knowing 
what goes on around town. One fact 
at least, Teddy, may have some signifi- 
cance. She evidently is not thinking 
of any one else.” 

Winship eyed him sharply for a mo- 
ment, then abruptly arose to go. : 

“Just wait a moment,” Logan said 
quickly. “I’m going your way. I have 
a car outside and will drop you at the 
hotel.” 

“Thank you, Dave, but I prefer to 
walk. I wish to call on e 

“Wait. Something wrong, Garrity?” 

“T’'ll say so, chief.” A sergeant had 
hurried in from the adjoining office. 
“Dolan has just telephoned. Phil Gar- 
side was killed in his library a quarter 
hour ago. Hope Darrah shot him.” 
“What!” Logan fairly. roared, rising. 
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“That’s what Dolan reports. The girl 
admits it,” Garrity said hurriedly, 
“Dolan is at the house and has arrested 
her. He says as 

“Never mind what he says.” Chief 
Logan seized his cap from his desk. 
“T’ll hear it from Dolan himself. I can 
hardly believe it. Garside shot dead by 
Hope Darrah ig 

“One moment, chief.” Winship de- 
tained him. His fine, clean-cut face 
had gone strangely white. “Will you 
do me a favor? Permit me to look 
into this with you?” 

“What’s that? Do you a favor? 
Logan eyed him keenly for an instant. 
“Will I permit you? Am I a block- 
head, Winship, to refuse the aid of a 
secret-service man as capable as you? 
Not much! You're not only permitted; 
you’re invited. We'll go at once.” 

It was ten o’clock when they ap- 
proached the banker’s residence. Peter- 
son admitted them. He had returned 
while Dolan was telephoning, also the 
two servants, who were standing in the 
hall. Logan had merely glanced at 
them while he hastened to the library, 
where Cavendish and the policeman 
were waiting for him. 

Hope Darrah, seated in an alcove of 
the spacious room, as white and motion- 
less as if turned to marble, with her 
head bowed and her hands clasped on 
her lap, appeared either oblivious or 
indifferent to what occurred. 

Theodore Winship paused and gazed 
at her. She had matured since he saw 
her five years before. Her exquisite 
womanly beauty startled and _ thrilled 
him. He did not speak to her imme- 
diately, however, nor did she even look 
up when the two men entered, and both 
turned to gaze briefly at the banker's 
lifeless form. He was lying where he 
had fallen, between the hall door and the 
library desk, which stood near the mid- 
dle of the room. - an 

“Everything is just as we found tt, 
Dolan stated. “Cavendish heard the 






































shet. He called me and we caught the 


girl when she fled back of the garage. 
Here’s her revolver. Only one cham- 
ber has been fired.” 

“She dropped the weapon when I 
stopped her,”” Cavendish added. “I mis- 
took her for a man when I saw her 
runing from the house. There’s her 
veil lying near the desk. She won’t say 
why she killed Garside, but her guilt 
appears obvious.” 

“Were they alone in the house?” Lo- 
gan turned to the butler, who had fol- 
lowed him into the room. 

“They were, sir,” Peterson told him. 
“I let her in about nine o’clock before 
Mr. Garside changed his mind and let 
me go out. She was closely veiled, sir, 
and refused to send in her card or to 
tell her name. She would only say 
that her business was very important, 
and that Doctor Digby had advised her 
to call. Mr. Garside told me to admit 
her. I went out a few minutes later, 
sir, and that’s all I know about the 
crime,” 

“Did you hear anything said ?” Logan 
questioned. 

“I did not.” 

“Or see the girl unveiled ?” 

“No, sir. But she is the girl I ad- 
mitted.” 

“Did she appear nervous or ex- 
cited 7” 

“No, sir; only very determined.” 
Peterson so ge gg it with a gesture. 
“I would say, sir, that she came here 
with the iio of killing % 

“Wait!” Logan interrupted, frown- 
ing. “When I want your opinion of her 
soontion, butler, I will ask for it,” he 

aid bluntly. “What else have you done, 
Dotan 

“I called up Doctor Digby, but was 
told he was calling on John Oakley. 
I got him on the phone in the lawyer’s 
tesidence and told him of the murder, 
He said he would come here at once.’ 

“That must be he.” Logan heard the 
doorbell, “Admit him, Peterson, and 
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be quick about it. Notify the coroner. 
Dolan, while I am talking with Digby.” 

Winship gazed again at the suspected 
girl. Listening intently, with occasional 


~furtive glances at articles in the room, 


he had heard the testimony against her ; 
but it brought no change of counte- 
nance, no expression evincing the nature 
of his thoughts. He saw that Hope 
Darrah had not raised her head, or 
stirred from her position of utter hope- 
lessness and dejection. He walked over 
to the alcove, approaching her quietly, 
and she looked up when she saw him 
near her. 

“You remember me, Miss Darrah, I 
hope,” he said quietly. ' 

“Remember you?” She rose and 
looked at him, and he detected a mo- 
mentary expression of fear in her dry, 
glittering eyes. “I do—you are Mr. 
Winship,” she said, outwardly com- 
posed. “I did not know you were in 
town.” 

“T have been here only a few hours,” 
Winship told her. He held out his hand 
and she started to take it, then drew her 
own away and glanced for a moment 
at the lifeless man on the floor. Win- 
ship understood. He moved nearer to 
her. 

Hope gazed quickly at him. There 
was no distrusting his fine, manly face, 
the light in his grave eyes, or the quiet 
simplicity with which he had spoken. 
Her gray lips quivered for a moment 
and a tinge of color dispelled the 
deathly whiteness of her cheeks. 

“Tell me,” Winship questioned, 
“what can I do for you?” 

“There is nothing you can do.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“Yes.” 

“But there must be something,” Win- 
ship gently argued in low, earnest tones. 
“Consider your position, You are un- 
der arrest. You——” 

“Will I—will I*be taken to the police 
station?” Hope faltered, shuddering. 

“I fear you will,” Winship told her. 
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“Chief Logan really has no alterative. 
The case is a very serious one. If you 
would let me aid you, or do something 
to ” 

“Wait.” Hope laid her hand on his 
arm. “If I could go home, if I could 
go home first,” she said with sudden 
pathetic fervor. “My mother is ill. If 
I could see her before I am taken to 
the station. If I could , 

“No more.” Winship checked her, 
pressing her hand for a moment. 
“Leave it to me. I may be able to ar- 
range it. I will try,” he assured her. 

“Oh, Mr. Winship, if you “4 

“Hush! I will do all I can for you.” 
Winship turned and left her. 

Doctor Digby, who had entered a few 
moments before, was rising after a hasty 
inspection of the murdered man. 











CHAPTER III. 
A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


W ELL, what do you say?” Chief Lo- 
gan questioned the physician. 
“What do you think about it ?” 

“He was killed almost instantly. I 
am amazed, overcome,” said Doctor 
Digby. He did, indeed, appear deeply 
moved when he turned to the police 
chief. He was a man of middle age 
and professional type, whose firm 
mouth and chin indicated that in a seri- 
ous matter he was not wisely to be tri- 
fled with or to be boldly opposed. 
“Garside has long been a very dear 
friend of mine. He was a fine man 
and a good citizen. We have met with 
a great loss. I can conceive of no rea- 
son why Miss Darrah ” He broke 
off abruptly and turned to her. “Have 
you anything to say, any explanation to 
make?” he demanded. “Why did you 
kill him? Why did you J 

“One moment.” Logan checked him 
a bit brusquely. ‘Miss Darrah is un- 
der arrest for the crime. She has a 
right to refuse to answer questions at 
this time. She told the butler that her 











business was very important, however, 
and that you advised her to see Gar- 
side. Is that true?” 

“That I advised her?” Doctor Digby 
queried. He appeared for a moment 
to have forgotten it. “Why, yes, I do 
remember that we spoke of it,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I did not really advise 
her to see him. I merely suggested it.” 

“You must know what she wanted of 
him,” Logan quickly argued. “What 
was her important business ?” 

“I will inform you.” Hope Darrah 
startled afl by suddenly coming for- 
ward. “There is no occasion for you 
to evade it, Doctor Digby, or to try 
to shield me by hiding the truth, if 
that was your intention,” she said with 
firmness, in striking contrast with her 
deathly pallor. “I have decided, Mr. 
Logan, to state just what occurred. | 
came here only to ask Mr. Garside to 
try to dissuade John Oakley from com- 
mitting my mother to Doctor Digby’s 
private asylum.” ; 

“For what?” Logan tersely ques- 
tioned. 

“She is failing mentally. Mr. Oak- 
ley thinks she should be under constant 
observation and treatment. Doctor 
Digby told me he could not consistently 
oppose him, but that Mr. Garside might 
be able to dissuade him. Mr. Garside 
did not think so. He said he was very 
sure of it. Under a stipulation of my 
father’s will, however, he told me he 
could deprive Mr. Oakley of his power 
in the matter, but only on a condition 
that I would marry him.” 

“Humph! He took advantage of your 
trouble, did he?” 

“That is precisely what he did. -! 
indignantly refused and immediately at 
tempted to leave the house,” Hope wert 
on. “He prevented me and became very 
angry, resorting even to violence. 
showed him my revolver that I had 
brought for protection when coming 
through the park. I told him I would 
tise it, if necessary, in order to end his 





















coercion. He sneered, defied me, and 
pushed me from the door, which he had 
closed, and in some way the weapon 
was discharged.” 

“By accident, or when he pushed 
you?” Logan inquired. “Is that what 
you mean?” 

“Yes. I cannot tell you more pre- 
cisely how it occurred.” 

“Do you admit that you shot him, 
that you had the revolver in your hand 
when it was discharged ?” 

“I do admit it,” Hope said firmly. 
“He fell to the floor, and I soon saw 
that he was dead. I was horrified and 
fled from the house.” 

“Why didn’t you call the police?” 
Logan asked a bit sternly. “If you shot 
him in self-defense, or without intend- 
ing to do so, which you assert, why did 
you try to escape and———” 

“I don’t know why,” Hope inter- 
rupted. “I obeyed my first impulse. I 
scarce knew what I did.” 

“Where did you get this revolver?” 

“My father always kept two in our 
home. That is one of them.” 

“And you had no sinister motive in 
bringing it here?” 

“None whatever.” 

“But you came here closely veiled. 
You refused to send in your card or to 
mention your name,” Logan pointedly 
reminded her. “As a matter of fact, 
Miss Darrah, when you fled from the 
house didn’t you think your identity 
would not be suspected, that you could 
quickly escape, and that Garside’s as- 
sassin would never be discovered ?” 

“I may have thought so.” Hope drew 
up a little, frowning quickly. “But I 
was filled with horror and dismay. I 
hardly realized what I thought and did. 
I confess, however, that I killed Mr. 
Garside under the circumstances 
stated,” she added coldly. “That is all 
I will say about it. If I am under ar- 
rest——__” 

“You are,” Logan interrupted. He 
thought he detected a gleam of defiance 
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in her frowning eyes. “I must hold you 
in custody until i 

“One moment, chief,” Winship in- 
terposed. “Let me ask a question.” If 
he was surprised he in no way betrayed 
it. 

“A question?” Logan eyed him curi- 
ously. “I have no objection.” 

“When, Miss Darrah, did you talk 
with Doctor Digby about taking your 
mother to his asylum?” Winship in- 
quired. 

Hope hesitated. “When?” She ap- 
peared apprehensive again and averse to 
replying. “I don’t see how that has 
any bearing upon this fatality.” 

“Then you certainly can have no rea- 
son for not informing me,” Winship 
blandly told her. 

“I—I talked with him this morning,” 
Hope faltered. 

“Did you think the step a necessary 
one?” Winship turned to the physician. 

“IT thought it might prove beneficial,” 
Doctor Digby informed him. 

“That is why, I suppose, you felt 
that you: could not oppose John Oak- 





ley.” 

“Exactly. I certainly could not con- 
sistently do so..” 

“How, then,” Winship pointedly 


questioned, “could you consistently ad- 
vise Miss Darrah to appeal to Garside 
to accomplish what you would not per- 
sonally advocate ?” 

Doctor Digby flushed quickly. A 
gleam of anger and resentment leaped 
up in his eyes. ‘What do you mean*® 
by asking me such a question?” he de- 
manded. “I’m amazed at your imperti- 
nence. Do you imply that I had a cov- 
ert motive? If you do——” 

“Pardon!” Winship interposed with- 
out a change of countenance. “You 
misjudge me. Don’t put on a coat that 
doesn’t fit you,” he said suavely. “I 
merely wondered why you advised Miss 
Darrah to——” 

“T did not advise her,” Digby inter- 
rupted sharply. “I merely suggested it, 
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she was so bitterly opposed to the step. 
I have already said so. Why do you 
interfere? Why——” 

“You want to know the truth, don’t 
you?” Winship calmly interjected. 

“That has no bearing on the truth,” 
said the physician snappily. “If you 
think i 

“Nonsense ! 





Don’t make a mountain 
out of a molehill,” Logan said growl- 
ingly. He was surprised at the sud- 
den altercation, but he suspected no 
covert purpose on Winship’s part. “No 
offense was intended, Digby; I am sure 
of that.” 

“But who is this man, Logan, who 
presumes to question me as if 4 

“What! Have you never met him?” 
Logan exclaimed. “I thought every- 
body in town knew Teddy Winship. He 
is a secret-service man, Digby, who was 
calling on me when He broke off, 
turning to formally introduce them, but 
the secret-service man had stepped into 
the hall to speak to the butler. “He's 
all right, one of the finest, Digby,” he 
added, aiming to pacify the irritated 
physician. 

“He is impertinent, also,” Digby mut- 
tered, frowning darkly. “TI don’t like it.” 

“One word, Peterson.” Winship ap- 
peared indifferent to the physician’s re- 
sentment, but his subdued voice hard- 
ened slightly when he questioned the 
butler. “What did you mean by say- 
ing that Garside changed his mind this 
evening ?” 

“That he had refused to let me go out, 
sir, but consented after Miss Darrah 
came in,” Peterson frankly told him. 

“Do you know why he changed it?” 

“I’m not sure, sir. I inferred, how- 
ever, that he had private business with 
her and wanted to be sure they were 
alone.” 

“Quite likely.” | Winship’s lips tight- 
ened. “But I suspect that his private 
business was what she has stated. 
That’s all, Peterson.” He turned ab- 
ruptly and joined Cavendish near the 
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library door, with whom he was well 
acquainted. “Speak low,” he said 
quietly. “What did Hope Darrah say 
to you when you intercepted her? What 
were her first words?” 

“She said nothing at first,” Caven- 
dish told him. “She appeared dazed and 
frightened. When I questioned her a 
bit sternly, however, she begged me to 
let her go home. That was the first she 
said.” 

“Was that her only request?” 

“Tt was,” Cavendish replied. ‘Dolan 
joined us and she admitted that she had 
fired the gun and that Garside was 
shot.” 

“You said you at first mistook her 
for a man,” Winship quietly reminded 
him. “Are you sure, Cavendish, that 
it was not @ man you first saw?” 

“Absolutely. It took me only a few 
moments to head her off,” Cavendish 
explained. “There was no man with 
her, or near the house, Winship, or I 
would have seen him. There’s nothing 
in that,”’ he said confidently. “It’s ab- 
surd to suspect that another committed 


the crime. Her confession tells the 
whole story.” 
Winship did not deny it. He ap- 


peared to see nothing of adverse signifi- 
cance. He knew if he was to retain 
the opinion he had expressed, if he was 
to vifidicate Hope Darrah in spite of 
her confession, that he had a hard nut 
to crack. He saw plainly, too, that 
Chief Logan not only believed her 
guilty, but also seriously suspected that 
she had not told the whole truth, and 
that the murder was premeditated. For 
he was frowning ominously when, after 
talking. briefly with Doctor Digby, he 
abruptly turned to the policeman. 
“Take her to headquarters,” he said 
brusquely. “I’ll wait here for the coro- 
ner. He may not come for an hour.” 
“I'll not wait, Logan, if I can be of 
no service,” said the physician. 
“There’s nothing you can do.” 
“I will see your mother, Hope, early 
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to-morrow.” Doctor Digby paused and 
turned to her. “I am very sorry for all 
this. You better consult John Oakley 
as soon as possible. You may com- 
mand me, of course, if I can do anything 
for you.” 

“There is nothing,” Hope said co! ily. 
“I have confessed my crime. What 
can be done? What more can ‘ve asked 
of me?” 

Doctor Digby did not reply. He still 
appeared irritated. He strode by Win- 
ship without a glance at him and has- 
tened from the house. 

“You riled him deeply, Teddy, with 
your needless questions.” Logan re- 
marked, approaching him. 

“T noticed it, Dave, and wonder at 
his being-so easily offended. He would 
have been more wise, perhaps, if he 
had concealed it,” Winship said with 
subtle dryness. “Do you think it really 
necessary to hold Miss Darrah?” he in- 
quired, whispering. 

“Surely. The crime is too serious for 
me to take any chances,” Logan said de- 
cidedly. 

“Have you any doubt of her guilt?” 

“Doubt of it?” Logan fixed a more 
searching gaze on the face of the secret- 
service man. “How can I have any 
doubt. She has confessed it.” 

“And do you always take a person’s 
word in such a case?” Winship asked 
Insouciantly. 

“Certainly I do in this case,” Logan 
said grimly. “The circumstances con- 
firm it. She came here closely veiled 
and refused to give her name. I don’t 
believe her statement as to why she 
brought a gun. She has appeared a bit 
defiant since she confessed. I think 
she’s hiding something. It looks very 
much to me, Winship, as if she feared 
Garside for some reason, or felt a bit- 
ter and vengeful hatred for him. She 
may have deliberately planned the mur- 
der and thought she would not be sus- 
pected.” 

“In that case, Dave, would she have 
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told Peterson that Doctor Digby advised 
her to come here?” 

“Humph! I overlooked that point, 
Logan muttered. 

“There may be others,” Winship told 
him more impressively. “I can drive 
your car. Let me take Miss Darrah to 
headquarters, Dave, instead of Dolan.” 

“You!” Logan exclaimed quietly. 
“That's a bit irregular, Teddy.” 

“T will be responsible for her, and 
you surely can trust me,” Winship ear- 
nestly argued. “I may be able to learn 
something more definite from her. Per- 
mit me to try, Dave, at least.” 

“Teddy, I guess you have some other 
purpose.” Logan eyed him quizzically 
for a moment. “But I know, indeed, 
that I can trust you. Go ahead, then, 
and take charge of her. I'll look deeper 
into the evidence here.” 

“Let it lie,’ Winship tersely advised. 
“T’ll return in time to aid you. I may 
see something that you might overlook.” 
He evaded an answer by turning quickiy 
to Hope and extending his hand. “You 
are to go with me,” he said blandly. 
“If you are ready, Miss Darrah, I will 
take you to—headquarters.” 


” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MOVING LIPS. 


THEN Winship went out with her 

into the stillness of the starry night. 
Neither spoke until they were leaving in 
the motor car. Then he glanced ac her 
pale face and ventured to smile encour- 
agingly. 

“T am driving to your home without 
asking permission of Logan,” he said 
dryly. “That, Miss Darrah, was the 
only way of making absolutely sure of 
it. Your mother is ill. You wish to 
see her before you are locked up, and 
I promised you I would arrange it. I 
will go to your home before going to 
headquarters.” 

Hope gazed at him. Her lips quiv- 
ered and her eyes grew moist and glis- 
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tening in the starlight. “You are a 
friend worth having,” she said, voice 
trembling. “How can I ever repay 
you?” 

“By not trying to,” Winship told her. 
“But I must drive fast, you know, as 
Chief Logan may misinterpret my delay 
and suspect me of aiding you to es- 
cape,” he said with unappreciated dry- 
ness. “I must ask you to make your 
stop a brief one.” 

“T will,” Hope said simply. 

The drive was a quarter mile by the 
winding roadway, through the secluded 
park, which appeared to be deserted. 
Winship helped her from the car at a 
side door of the handsome dwelling, not- 
ing that she glanced apprehensively at 
the lower windows. 

“My mother has not retired. The li- 
brary is lighted,” she murmured. “I 
fear she may be worse this evening. 
We often find it very difficult to per- 
suade her to go to bed.” 

“I am sorry to learn of her illness. 
I remember her very well.” 

“Stella Rock, the nurse, probably is 
with her.” 

“May I come in?” 

Hope hesitated for an instant. “Yes, 
you may,” she said with nervous im- 
pulsiveness. “Don’t ring. I have a 
key.” 

Winship followed her to the library. 
He remembered Mrs. Gordon Darrah as 
a very attractive and dignified woman. 
He was surprised at her pitiable appear- 
ance. She appeared as if demented. 
She was seated in an armchair, gazing 
vacantly into space, her eyes dull and 
void of expression, her hands clasped 
on her lap, her lips moving constantly 
in vague, incoherent mutterings as if 
she was talking to herself, but too low 
to be heard even with an effort. There 
was no change when Hope and Win- 
ship entered, but a tall, slender girl of 
twenty rose quickly to meet them. 

“She has been like that all evening,” 
she hurriedly stated. “I can’t persuade 
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her to go to bed. She has been sitting 
there, Miss Darrah, since you went 
out,” she nervously added. 

“I feared as much, Stella, when I saw 
the light.”- Hope gazed sadly at her 
mother for a moment, then more 
sha~ply at the nurse. “You must care 
for her until I can make other arrange- 
ments. ! am in terrible trouble. I ac- 
cidentally shot a man and am under 
arrest.” 

“Shot a man!” Stella Rock gasped 
out, staring at her. “Do you really 
mean 

“I’m in haste,” Hope quickly inter- 
rupted. “Go with me to my room. I 
will explain while you help me pack my 
satchel. I’m to be put in jail. Sit down, 
Mr. Winship, while waiting for me. | 
will return in a very few minutes.” 

Winship bowed and took a chair near 
the demented woman. He spoke to her, 
but she did not answer or even look at 
him. She did not seem to realize that 
he was there, in fact, and he studied 
her intently, wondering at this abnormal 
condition at her age. He wondered, 
too, what she had on her disordered 
mind, what hallucinations possessed her, 
that occasioned her incessant muttering. 
He leaned nearer to her, listening, but 
he could hear nothing intelligible, and 
then he fell to watching her moving lips. 
He was gazing a bit more sharply at 
her garments and shoes, however, when 
he heard Hope returning with the nurse. 

“I fell very sorry to take you from 
home,” he told her after leaving the 
house. “More so, Miss Darrah, than I 
can express.” 

“Nor can I, Mr. Winship, express 
my profound gratitude.” Hope paused 
at the car and laid her hand on his 
arm. She had dried her eyes, teat 
filled when parting from her mother, 
and for a moment he saw in them 4 
light he loved to remember. But her 
voice was firm and she was strangely 
calm. “You have done much more for 
me than I would have expected of 2 
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stranger,” she said. “Though I never 


can repay you, Mr. Winship, I will 
never forget it.” 

“Hush! Don’t speak of it again,” 
Winship pleaded. “I would like to do 
much more for you, Miss Darrah, if 
you would tell me a 

“T can tell you no more than I have 
stated,” Hope interrupted. ‘Nor is 
there anything you can do. I will con- 
sult John Oakley to-morrow. I am in 
a deplorable situation, but I shall try to 
meet it calmly. I shot Philip Garside, 
and I suppose I must suffer the penalty. 
That’s all I can say, Mr. Winship.” 
She insisted so decidedly that she ap- 
peared impatient. “Don’t delay any 
longer. Let’s go at once.” 

Winship bowed without replying and 
helped her into the car. It was eleven 
o'clock when he left her in the police 
headquarters and returned to Gridley 
Park, It pained him to think of her 
in a prison cell. He recalled again 
their schoolmate days. They were days 
when he had worshiped the very 
ground on which she trod. For there 
is no love like one’s first love, when 
the sweet craving of the divine affection 
first enters one’s heart and reveals the 
meaning of heaven. He had known no 
other, vain though he had felt it to be, 
and during his long absence there had 
been no day when he had not thought 
of her, longed for her, and felt more 
keenly the spur of ambition because of 
the bare possibility that success held 
out to him. 

“Done more for her than she would 
have expected of a stranger.” He 
thought of what she had said, not for 
the first time, as he was driving into the 
silent and deserted park. “Stranger, 
ch? It hurt, that one word. It shows 
how far I have been from her and how 
far am. No more that I can do, eh?” 
He smiled a bit grimly. “I’m not so 
sure of it. I’ll see about that. There 
may be more doing, Miss Darrah, than 
you suspect or even imagine.” 
2D—ps 
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Winship’s features hardened when he 
approached the Garside residence. His 
lips tightened and took a downward 
slant, his eyes a more ominous gleam. 
He saw that two upper windows were 
lighted and he rightly inferred that the 
servants had gone to their rooms. He 
discovered a sedan at the front door, 
and he turned to the side driveway ‘and 
stopped near the garage. 

He did not enter the house imme- 
diately. He approached the lighted win- 
dows of the library and crouched cau- 
tiously to look through the one that was 
open a few inches, as it was when Hope 
Darrah came to appeal to the man now 
lying dead on the library floor. 

Chief Logan was leaving the room 
with an elderly man who, Winship 
judged, was the district coroner. He 
waited a few moments, in the meantime 
inspecting the stone sill outside of the 
window, and then he saw the sedan 
departing. Turning quickly he hastened 
to the front of the house just as the 
police chief was closing the door. 

“Wait a bit, Logan,” he called to him. 
“Let me come in. I have returned with 
your car.” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE DETECTIVE ART. 


| WAS expecting you.” Logan waited 
for Winship to enter. “I thought I 
heard the car.” 

“Left it in the side driveway. Was 
it the coroner I saw leaving?” 

“Yes. Cavendish went with him. 
An autopsy will be held to-morrow. I 
have sent the servants to bed and Dolan 
back to his beat. I was about to call 
an undertaker. We have done all that 
can be done.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Win- 
ship, as they entered the library. 

“You have locked up the culprit, 
haven’t you?” The police chief eyed 
him a bit sharply. 

“T hope not,” said Winship dryly. 
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“What do you mean, doubt it?” Lo- 
gan said. “Not that you——-” 

“Oh, I have taken Hope Darrah to 
headquarters, if that’s what you meant,” 
Winship interrupted. “But you said 
culprit, Dave, and you may be mis- 
taken.” 

“Nonsense! She admitted her guilt. 
How can I be mistaken ?” 

“That’s what I propose to ferret out. 
What evidence against her have you 
found ?” 

“TIsn’t that enough?” Logan pointed 
to the dead banker. “What more do 
you want? Garside is dead and some 
one shot him. Hope Darrah confessed 
that she did That alone will con- 
vict her. She 

“Stop a moment.” Winship turned 
quickly and closed the door. “It’s not 
always wise to believe one in a case of 
this kind,” he said more gravely. “I 
prefer to rely upon the evidence. That 
is always trustworthy, Logan, 
misinterpreted. I have detected some 
that is not consistent with Miss Dar- 
rah’s statements.” 

“That so?’ Logan said incredulously. 
“You'll have to show me.’ 

“T told you there might be something 
you would overlook,” Winship re- 
minded him. He took a lens from his 
pocket and crouched to inspect the gar- 
ments of the dead man. “Miss Darrah 
said her revolver was discharged while 
Garside was pushing her away from the 
closed door. It must have been fired 
at a very close range, then, so close 
that it would surely have caused pow- 
der marks on his coat or linen. But 
there is none, Dave, not the slightest 
sign of any,” Winship declared, rising. 

“Humph!” Logan ejaculated. “Did 
you note that point, Winship, before tak- 
ing the girl away?” he asked, gazing 
sharply at him, 

“Certainly.” 

*“Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

“It was not wise to do so in the pres- 
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ence of others. A detective may gain 
nothing and lose much by showing his 
hand.” 

“That’s often true,” Logan admitted, 
“The evidence has some significance. 
On the other hand, however, Garside 
may have pushed her too far from him 
for powder marks to have been left on 
his garments.” 

“No, no, that won’t do,” Winship 
quickly objected. “We must confine 
ourselves strictly to her statements, not 
try to stretch them in order to make 
them consistent, or in the hope of con: 


victing her,” he forcibly argued. “Now, 
Logan, here’s another point. Garside 


evidently fell very near where he was 
standing when opposing her. The bady 
lies between the desk and the door. If 
Hope Darrah was trying to leave the 
room, she must have come from this 
side of the.desk, evidently having risen 
from this chair, there being none on 
the other side, and she naturally would 
try to reach that side of the door in 
which the knob is, in order to open it.” 

“That’s logical,” Logan allowed. 

“While trying to prevent her, then, if 
standing about where he lies, Garside 
must have been partly turned toward 
the door and with his right side in that 
direction,” Winship continued. “Obvi- 
ously, too, his arms must have been 
raised to oppose her. Notice, now, that 
the bullet entered the left side of his 
breast. If standing in the position men- 
tioned, therefore, which is the only rea- 
sonable and consistent one, the bullet 
must have come from that direction,” 
he said, pointing. 

“Surely!” L ogan exclaimed. 
no denying it.” 

‘And in-a direct line, Dave, 
that window which is open a few inches 
and the shade raised even with the 
sash,” Winship impressiv ely added. 

“Haven’t you observed it?’ 7 

“Thunder !” Logan muttered, gazing 
grimly at it. “Sure, Teddy, I saw it, 
he declared. “But in view of the gitl’s 
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confession, I did not suppose for a mo- 
ment that it figured in the case.” 

“And that’s because you believed her, 
Logan, and did not reconstruct the scene 
as I have just done,” Winship told him. 
“I think there is other evidence of it. 
The dust on the stone sill outside ap- 
pears to have been recently disturbed. 
I examined it before entering. Let’s 
shed a brighter light on it.” He crossed 
the room while speaking and raised 
both the window and the shade. “I was 
right, Dave, as you can see for your- 
self. The edge of a sleeve, a cuff, or 
a person’s wrist, perhaps, has certainly 
rubbed in the dust near this end of the 
sill, as if a hand was partly thrust 
through the window.” 

“I see.” Logan’s lined face wore a 
more singular expression. “You think, 
then, that Garside was shot through this 
window ?” he asked, gazing again at the 
secret-service man. 

“You must admit that it was possi- 
ble.” 

“There may be footprints outside.” 

“No, there are none,” said Winship. 
“There is a gravel walk between the 
house and the driveway. It would not 
retain definite footprints.” 

“By Jove, you’ve got me going,”’ Lo- 
gan growled. “I certainly was a bit 
lame. There’s no denying 

“Stop a moment,” Winship inter- 
tupted. “Have you noticed that this 
clock has stopped? It stands only a 
few inches from the open window.” He 
turned to it, taller than himself by a 
foot or more, and standing close against 
the wall between the two windows. 

“I noticed it,’ Logan replied. “I 
asked the butler about it. He said there 
was nothing wrong with it——” 

_ “Until twenty minutes past nine,” put 
in Winship, pointing to the face of the 
clock. “It shows at what time it 
stopped. Quite likely, too, that is the 
exact time that the shot was fired. A 
sudden jar, or even a very insignificant 
disturbance, sometimes causes the long 
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pendulum of a tall clock like this to stop 






swinging. It vibrates in a very narrow 
arc. The cause in this case may have 


been the detonation of the pistol fired so 
near it, if through the open window, 
and that the sudden explosion——” 

“That wasn’t the cause,” Logan in- 
terrupted. “I’ve looked to see. The 
cord supporting one of the weights is 
broken. It may have been so weak, of 
course, that the explosion caused it to 
break. If so——” 

“Wait a moment.” Winship opened 
the long, narrow door of the clock. “T’ll 
see for myself. By Jove, chief, this 
door is slightly sprung. It has a tend- 
ency to fly open, if not securely closed, 
and then to swing back again till very 
nearly shut. See how it springs open 
when I close it only lightly, and how it 
swings back until almost closed?” he 
pointed out. 

“T see it now,” Logan told him. “I 
didn’t notice it before.” 

“One of the weight cords is broken, 
as you said.” Winship crouched to peer 
into the clock. “It appears to have been 
cut, or—— By gracious, Logan, here 
is something else you did not discover. 
There is a bullet hole in the rear of the 
case, directly back of where the weight 
cord hung. The cord was not snapped 
by an explosion. It was cut by a bul- 
let. The bullet has gone through the 
back of the case and into the plastered 
wall back of the clock.” 

“The dickens!” Logan exclaimed, 
bending nearer. “It’s strange I didn’t 
discover it. I merely glanced at the 
broken ,cord. You're right, Winship, 
as sure as death and taxes,” he ad- 
mitted. “But who fired the shot? Why 
was there a second one? Why did 
Hope Darrah lie about this and hide 
the fact that more than one shot was 
fired? Why didn’t Cavendish hear both 
of them? Why 

“Give me time to figure it out,’’ Win- 
ship interrupted. “It’s a singular prob- 
lem,” he said perplexedly. 
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“Maybe Garside had a gun,” Logan 
suggested. “He may have fired at some 
one gazing through the open window, 
who shot him’ and fled.” 

“That’s wholly improbable,’ Winship 
replied. “Garside was killed instantly 
and would have dropped the gun. It 
would. have been found here. Hope 
Darrah would not have taken it away, 
or, if she did, it would have been found 
on her person.” 

“Tt may be the one she had.” 

“Don’t think so,” Winship said de- 
cidedly. _ “Your theory is wrong. The 
first shot, Logan, was fired through the 
window !” 

“That’s a very important point. 
you sure of it?” 

“Very sure.” 

“Why? What makes you think so?” 

“The door of the clock. That proves 
it almost conclusively.” 

“I don’t see how,” said Logan, puz- 
zled. “The door of the clock, eh?” 

“Exactly.” Winship pointed to it. 
“Undoubtedly, Logan, the explosion 
caused it to swing open. But it could 
not possibly have opened so quickly, 
however, that the bullet would not have 
gone through the door. It would neces- 
sarily have to pass through the door 
before penetrating the back of the 
clock.” 

“That’s true,” Logan agreed. “The 
bullet would travel as fast as the explo- 
sion. 

“Absolutely. What’s.the only tenable 
conclusion? Simply, Logan, that the 
explosion causing the door to open was 
that of a weapon fired thrqugh the 
open window and held very near to the 
clock. It must have been fired before 
the other, though the latter followed al- 
most instantly.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because the bullet entered the clock 
and penetrated back of it without hav- 
ing passed through the door,’’ Winship 
explained. “It must have done so, 
therefore, while the door was open. It 
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swings open and closes in two or three 
seconds, as you saw, which proves posi- 
tively that the second shot followed al- 
most instantly. It must, moreover, 
have come from a point near the hall 
door, where Garside and Hope Darrah 
were standing.” 

Chief Logan did not reply immed- 
ately. He sat down to reconsider the 
case. He realized a bit grimly that 
he had overlooked some very significant 
evidence, but it seemed to him only to 
deepen the mystery. He looked up at 
length and saw Winship replacing the 
clock, which he had moved in order 
to dig out the bullet from the wall back 
of it, and to collect the fallen particles 
of plaster in his handkerchief. 

“That hole may not be discovered 
for several days,” he remarked. “In 
the meantime, Logan, I hope to accom- 
plish something.” 

“More than you have accomplished” 

“Very much more. As a matter of 
fact, Logan, I have scarce begun.” 

“T see.” Logan eyed him intently. 
“T’ve got to hand it to you, Winship, 
good and plenty,” he said gravely. 
“You sure have a keen eye and a very 
long head. Tell me what you make of 
all this. Do you think Hope Darrah 
saw Garside’s assassin at the window 
and tried to shoot him? Do you think 
she aimed a bit wide and that her bullet 
enteféd the clock ?” 

“Possibly. That might be deduced 
from this evidence.” 

“Why did she lie about it, then, and 
assert that she killed Garside?” 

“Search me!” said Winship tritely. 
“That’s what I am going to find out 

“From her?” 

“Humph! Not by a 
Winship said expressively. “She woat 
reveal it. She has taken a position, Le 
gan, that she is determined to maintail. 
That’s plain as twice two. I must look 
elsewhere.” 

“But if you are right, if you have 
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sized up this evidence correctly, if she 
did not kill Garside, if is 

“Stop a moment,” Winship inter- 
rupted. “That’s the very point. That 
word if, Logan, is just as big as it ever 
was. I may be wrong. I may have 
misinterpreted the evidence. That 
mark on the sill may have been caused 
by some one who entered through the 
window. There may have been a third 
person in the room. Both shots may 
have been fired here. If not, Caven- 
dish very likely could not have heard 
the one fired in the room. In fact, 
Logan, there are more contingencies 
than I could enumerate,” he declared. 
“T’'ll question the girl again, by thun- 
der, and force her to tell me.” 

“No, Dave, you won’t.” 

“What do you mean, won’t?” Logan 
said growlingly. “Do you think rr 

“Tl tell you,” said Winship, check- 
ing him, and his keen, incisive voice 
softened wondrously. “You said a 
while ago, Dave, that you had an idea 
that I was fond of Hope Darrah. You 
made no mistake. There has been no 
day since I left Winchester, Dave, when 
I have not loved and longed for her. 
Since meeting her to-night, since see- 
ing what she has done and the distress- 
ing situation involving her, she has be- 
come doubly dear to me. Logan, I’m 
going to pull her out of it,” he said, 
with sudden threatening vehemence. 
‘Tm going to pull her out of it—and I 
know you won’t stand in my way.” 
" “Very far from it,” Logan exclaimed. 
I understand, now, Winship, and see 
what you’re driving at,” he said 
gravely. “If you can win her 3 

“Oh, I don’t expect it,” Winship in- 
terrupted. “I’m not working for any 
reward, and I anticipate none. But I 
think she is innocent, Logan, and I’m 
going to sift this crime to the bottom. 
I want you to let me do it in my own 
ae You may find it’s the surest way.” 
Tl take a chance.” Logan held out 
his hand. “There’s very little, Teddy, 


that I wouldn’t do for you,” he said 
fondly. ‘What do you want me to 
do?” 

“Nothing,” Winship tersely told him. 
“Do nothing, Dave, is precisely what I 
want. Let Hope Darrah alone. Let 
her remain in custody. As long as she 
is under arrest and you appear con- 
vinced of her guilt, just so long will 
Garside’s assassin feel safe from suspi- 
cion and be less likely to guard himself 
from detection and exposure.” 

“IT see the point,” Logan said, nod- 
ding. “What you really want me to do, 
Winship, is to handle the case precisely 
as if you had not confided in me and 
pointed out all this evidence.” 

“Exactly,” Winship told him. 

“T’ll do it,” said Logan bluntly. “T’ll 
be as dumb as an oyster and appear as 
blind as a bat. Take it from me, Teddy, 
I'll do it.” 

“Very good!” said Winship. 
me, Logan, to do the rest.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WINSHIP DECLARES HIMSELF. 


THAT night Teddy Winship did not 

sleep much. He was thinking of 
Hope Darrah in a prison cell. He was 
trying to fathom precisely why she was 
there. That it was the direct result of 
her voluntary confession had no great 
weight on him. For he was not grop- 
ing entirely in the dark. He had not 
told Chief Logan all he knew and sus- 
pected. He was racking his brain, nev- 
ertheless, to find in explanation of Hope 
Darrah’s conduct a theory consistent 
with all of the evidence and circum- 
stances. He came to several conclu- 
sions about the time the gray light of 
dawning day appeared at his bedroom 
window. 

“Assuming her innocent and in some 
way mistaken as to what really oc- 
curred, she certainly must be the vic- 
time of a carefully laid plot,” he rea- 
soned. “That all of the circumstances 








involving her were purely coincidental, 
is utterly incredible. It is quite sig- 
nificant, therefore, that Doctor Digby, 
the family physician, advised her to go 
there. It is quite significant, too, that 
he became so angry when I questioned 
him about it. I wondered whether he 
vould, and I think he suspected my 
covert motive. Is there a wheel with- 
in? It’s only a short sprint through the 
park from Garside’s residence to that of 
John Oakley, where he said he was 
when the murder was committed. Are 
my suspicions correct? I must get busy 
to-morrow and dispel them—or in some 
way contrive to verify them.” 

Winship was capable of doing so in 
some very crafty and strategic way if it 
became necessary. His suspicions were 
by no means dispelled, moreover, when 
Chief Logan telephoned to him at nine 
o’clock that morning, informing him 
that an autopsy on the murdered 
banker was being performed. Also the 
very significant information that Doc- 
tor Digby had testified before a com- 
mitting judge that Mrs. Gordon Darrah 
might, at any moment, do injury to her- 
self or another. The petition had been 
granted, and Mrs. Darrah had been com- 
mitted to’ Doctor Digby’s private asy- 
lum. 

“That does settle it.” Winship wore 
an ominous frown when he hung up 
the telephone receiver. “The.wheels 
are not turning so swiftly without a 
hidden cause,” he said to himself. 

He was not long in deciding what 
step he would first take. He was ac- 
quainted with John Oakley. He has- 
tened to the latter’s private office where 
he found him alone at his desk. 

“Good morning.” Winship greeted 
him politely. “Will you give me a brief 
interview?” he requested. “It’s very 
important.” 

“T can spare a little time.” John Oak- 
ley-eyed him sharply. There was noth- 


ing urbane and affable about him. He 
was a powerful, broad-shouldered man 
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of fifty, with an austere, smooth-shaved 
face, square jawed and determined, 
“Sit down. I heard you were in town, 
Mr. Winship,” he added, pointing toa 
chair near his desk. ‘What can I do 
for you?” 

“Mr. Oakley, I am investigating the 
Garside murder,” Winship told him 
while complying. 

“Do you think Chief Logan is in- 
efficient ?” Oakley asked coldly. 

“Not at all.” 

“Why, then, are you at work on it?” 

“In Miss Darrah’s interest.” 

“At her solicitation ?”’ 

“No. On my own initiative.” 

“Aren’t you a little prestimptuous? 
Oakley asked, frowning perceptibly. 

“T don’t think so,” Winship said 
firmly. “She is a very dear friend of 
mine. I feel justified in doing all in 
my power to set her right.” 

“What do you mean by setting her 
right?” John Oakley demanded. He 
fixed a sharper, more searching eye on 
the face of the secret-service man. 
“How can you or any one else set her 
right? She has confessed that she shot 
Philip Garside.” 

“She may be mistaken.” 

“Nonsense. She knows, of coyrse, 
whether or not she shot him.” 

“Have you been informed of the evi- 
dence and circumstances ?” 

“T think so. They confirm her state- 
ments.” 

“Mr. Oakley, I don’t agree with you,” 
Winship said incisively. “I still think 
she is mistaken. It was not by chance 
that Miss Darrah called on Garside last 
evening and was there when he was 
murdered,” he said pointedly. “Are you 
aware, John Oakley, that Doctor Digby 
advised her to visit him last evening?” 

“What if he did?’ Oakley’s deep, ag 
gressive voice rasped harshly. ‘What 
has that to do with it?” 

“It is suggestive, at least,” Winship 
told him. “Doctor Digby said he was 
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calling on you when the murder was 
committed. Is that true?” 

“Have you any reason to doubt it?” 
Oakley demanded. 

“Only because he became very angry 
and resentful when I questioned him 
about having advised Miss Darrah to 
go there. I certainly have no reason to 
believe, John Oakley, that you will ob- 
ject to informing me,” Winship keenly 
added. 

“Not the slightest objection.” Oak- 
ley’s drawn, thin-lipped mouth suddenly 
relaxed. His hard voice softened, but 
the subtle, searching gleam still"lingered 
in his narrowed eyes. “Doctor Digby 
did visit me last evening. I suppose it 
was when the crime was committed,” 
he admitted, as if something impelled 
him to shape a less antagonistic course. 
“A policeman telephoned and told him 
about it, and he went there immediately. 
I would have accompanied him, but was 
not feeling well,” he added. ‘“That’s 
why the physician was calling on me.” 

“I see.” Winship appeared credu- 
lous. “He advised Miss Darrah to see 
Garside about taking her mother from 
home. I understand that Mrs. Darrah 
has, this morning, been committed to 
Doctor Digby’s institution.” 

“She has,” John Oakley said tersely. 

“Did you feel that it was really nec- 
essary ?” 

“If not, Mr. Winship, do you sup- 
pose I would have had her committed 
there?” Oakley asked sharply. “That’s 
the best place for her until she recov- 
ers, or as long as her daughter is in 
custody,” he added. “There are only 
the servants and a nurse to care for her 
at home.” 

“Could not Miss Darrah have been 
teleased on bail to care for her?” Win- 
ship questioned, gazing steadily at him. 
Not at present,” Oakley said firmly. 


“ . . 
Bail is never accepted in murder 
cases,” 


“She could have been kept under sur- 
Veillance in her home.” 


“Impossible, Mr. Winship, under the 
circumstances.” 

“But consider 

“T really do not care to discuss it,” 
John Oakley protested. “Nothing of 
the kind can b2 done at present. If you 
discover anything favorable to Miss 
Darrah you can state it at the inquest, 
or confide in Chief Logan. Have you 
told him your views, or suspicions, if 
they are such?” he inquired with ap- 
parent indifference. 

“No, I have not.” Winship deceived 
him without the slightest compunction. 
“T never make disclosures in such cases 
until I have tangible evidence to sub- 
mit,” he said with convincing emphasis. 

“That’s a wise course,” Oakley told 
him. He even smiled and bowed ap- 
provingly. “I think, Mr. Winship, there 
is nothing I can do for you.” 

“Very well.” Winship rose to do. 
“T feel, nevertheless, John Oakley, that 
Miss Darrah should have been liberated 
and allowed to care for her mother. 
Both have relied upon you for advice 
and P 

“No more of that,” Oakley rasped 
quickly. “TI will do all I can for both.” 

“All right.” Winship turned with his 
hand on the knob of the door. “But 
I’ll not see Miss Darrah get the worst 
of it in any way. If I have grounds 
for thinking so, I'll apply for a change 
of venue and have her case tried in an- 
other court,” he said threateningly, as 
he turned and strode from the room. 

John Oakley gazed after him in 
amazement for a moment. He was as- 
tounded by the threat. Then his fea- 
tures hardened and his teeth met with 
a sudden vicious snap. He swung 
round to his telephone and called up 
Doctor Digby. . 

“T guess that will hold him for a 
while, or set him going,” Winship said 
to himself quite paradoxically. 

Winship lost no time in making his 
next move. He alighted from a taxi- 
cab ten minutes later at the Darrah 
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residence. His ring was answered by 
the nurse he had seen the previous eve- 
ning. 

“I have called to inquire about Mrs. 
Darrah,” he told her. ‘How is she this 
morning ?” 

“Well, sir, she was about the same.” 
Stella Rock started slightly ‘and 
viewed him apprehensively. “But she’s 
not here now,” she added after a mo- 
ment. “Doctor Digby took her away, 
sir, with one of his assistants.” 

“Took her away, did he?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s going to care for her 
while Miss Darrah is in jail.” 

“Let me come in,” said Winship, 
stepping into the hall. “I want to ask 
you something more about her.” 

“Something more about her?” Stella 
repeated falteringly. 

“If you please.” Winship took her 
arm and drew her into an adjoining 
parlor. “Now, Miss Rock, I want you 
to tell me the truth,” he said impres- 
sively. “Why did you lie to Miss Dar- 
rah last evening?” 

“Lie to her!” The nurse shrank for 
an instant, then steadied herself, with 
cheeks gone pale and a look of increas- 
ing fear in her gray eyes. “You are 
mistaken, sir. I didn’t lie to her,” she 
protested. 

“Don’t lie to me,” Winship sternly 
warned her. “I know you did.” 

“No, sir. I——” 

“Stop!” You said her mother had 
been sitting where we found her all the 
time Miss Darrah was out. You told 
a falsehood. The edge of her mother’s 
skirts was damp and her shoes soiled 
with mud. She had been out of doors. 
She had been walking in the damp earth 
of the park and lawns. You lied to 
Miss Darrah.” Winship sternly in- 
sisted. “Why did you do it?” 


3y this time Stella Rock was trem-s 


bling and deathly pale. She hesitated 
for a moment, vainly trying to govern 
her agitation, and then she suddenly cov- 


ered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears. 

“Well,¥ well, that’s equivalent to a 
confession,” Winship said more kindly, 
“It’s useless} Miss Rock, for you to 
deny it. You must tell me the truth, 
Miss Darrah is in a very serious situ- 
ation, and I wish to free her from it. 
She is charged with murder and——” 

“IT would do anything to help her,” 
Stella interrupted, sobbing, and gazing 
at him. “She’s so good and kind that 
I would do anything for her sake. | 
didn’t mean to betray her. I didn’t 
mean to tell you, but you—you drove me 
to it.” 

“Oh, you’re not in league with Doc- 
tor Digby, then,” said Winship, seeing 
plainly that the girl’s emotion was not 
feigned. “I have suspected you might 
be. I am very glad I was mistaken.” 

“T am not, sir,” said Stella more 
calmly. “I don’t like Doctor Digby.” 

“What do you mean by betraying 
Miss Darrah? Tell me the truth. That 
is the best and only way you can serve 
her,” he said earnestly. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“She knew her mother was out,” 
Stella replied with sudden impulsive 
frankness. ‘“‘She took me to her room 
and accused me of having lied to her. 
I did so, sir, only in fear that she might 
think I had been negligent in letting 
her mother leave the house. But she 
stole out about half past eight, sir, and 
was gone nearly an hour. I was almost 
frantic until she returned.” 

“Do you know where she went?” 

“T don’t, sir. I could learn nothing 
from her. Her mind is gone. She talks 
with no one, but mutters constantly to 
herself.” 

“How did Miss Darrah know she had 
been out?” Winship questioned. “Did 
she tell her?” 

“T don’t know how she knew it. 
begged me not to tell you, sir, or any 
one else, and I promised her I never 
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sir, only you drove me to it.” 

“You have done the best thing for 
Miss Darrah that you possibly could 
have done,” Winship earnestly assured 
her. “Iam doing my utmost to befriend 
her.” 

“I am glad to hear that, sir.” 

“Are there times when her mother 
appears more natural, or normal, than 
at others?” 

“Somewhat,” said the nurse. ‘“She’s 
always better in the early morning.” 

“After a night’s rest, eh?” Winship’s 
eyes narrowed slightly. “Has Doctor 
Digby been coming to see her every 
day ?” 

“He has, sir, and often twice a day.” 

“And has he ever sent you from the 
room while he was with her ?” 

“Many times. He always wants to be 
alone with her to study her case.” 

“I see.” Winship paused for a mo- 
ment, then asked abruptly: “Do you 
know of any revolver in the house ?” 

“There are usually two, sir, in the 
room Mr. Darrah occupied before he 
died,” Stella told him. “Hope may have 
taken one. She often does when going 
alone through the park at night.” 

“Did Mrs. Darrah take the other last 
evening ?” 

“I don’t know, sir. She might have 
done so without my knowing it.” 
“Wouldn’t you have seen her return- 
Ing it?” 

“I did not see her for several min- 
utes after she returned. She stole in 
as quietly as she went out. She might 
have gone to the room and replaced the 
Weapon.” 

“Get the revolver for me,” said Win- 
ship. “I want to examine it.” 

“I—I’d rather not, sir,” Stella fal- 
tered. “I’m afraid of it.” 

_ “Afraid of it,’ Winship said, laugh- 
ing. “Let me go with you. I must see 
the weapon.” 

“T'll do that, sir,” said Stella, com- 
plying readily. 
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Winship found it in a leather case 
designed for a pair of the weapons. One 
was missing; that which Hope Darrah 
had the previous night. The other con- 
tained three cartridges and one empty 
shell. Winship could not tell when it 
was fired, and he examined it only 
briefly. He had it in his pocket, how- 
ever, when he left the house. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MARKED BULLETS. 


ETECTIVE WINSHIP let no 
grass grow under his feet. The 
taxicab was waiting. It was eleven 
o'clock when he entered the banking 
establishment of Philip Garside, an ex- 
tensive, finely equipped suite of offices 
adjoining those of the Winchester Na- 
tional Bank. The main office and the 
board room were thronged with ex- 
cited men, rendered anxious by the 
banker’s sudden and violent death, and 
apprehensive concerning speculative ac- 
counts which he was carrying. For 
Garside was recognized in Wall Street 
as one of its big operators, and there 
recently had been rumors that he had 
been seriously caught in the falling 
market and losing heavily for more than 
a year. 

Winship talked privately with the 
cashier and the head bookkeeper for 
nearly an hour. It was noon when he 
departed, and he hastened to the police 
headquarters, where he found Chief Lo- 
gan in his private office. 

“Have you got it for me?” he in- 
quired, taking a chair near him. 

“Bet you!” Logan said sententiously, 
smiling grimly. 

He took from a drawer in his desk 
a pellet of lead and gave it to the de- 
tective. It had been taken from Gar- 
side’s body that morning—the bullet 
which, according to the doctors who 
performed the autopsy, had caused the 
fatal wound. Winship examined it 
briefly, then put it in his pocket. 
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“Tl tell you about it-later,” he said. 
“I wish to consult a book in my room 
at the hotel. I have made a very thor- 
ough study of rifles, pistols, and the 
ammunition used in them, with all of 
the details as to rifling and width of 
groove, as well as the effects which a 
discharge and other conditions have 
upon different bullets. I qualify as an 
expert on the subject. I'll inform you 
in about an hour. Is the autopsy com- 
pleted?” 

“Some time ago,” Logan told him. 

“What about the inquest?” 

“Nothing doing to-day. Craven, the 
district attorney, asked for a postpone- 
ment, which the coroner immediately 
granted. I have a hunch, Teddy, that 
both were acting at John Oakley’s sug- 
gestion.” 

“Quite likely,” Winship said dryly. 
“Was Miss Darrah present ?” 

“No. I had been notified of the post- 
ponement.” 

“Have you seen her this morning?” 

“T have not. The matron has told 
me that she is quite calm, however, 
though very anxious over her moth- 
er’s removal from home. I'll be 
hanged, Teddy, if I think it was neces- 
sary,” Logan declared with a growl. 

“Some one may be hanged because of 
it,’ Winship grimly told him. “Has 
John Oakley been here to see her?” 

“Not yet. He sent word that he 
would confer with her as soon as pos- 
sible. That’s as near as he had come 
to it. If you wish to see her zs 

“I’m not quite ready,” Winship in- 
terrupted. “I have reasons for defer- 
ring it.” 

“Aren’t you making any progress?” 
Logan anxiously inquired. 

“I’m not going backward, Dave,” 
Winship dryly told him, rising to go. 
“Will you be here an hour later?” 

“All right, I'll be here,” Logan said 
quickly. 

Winship returned after the interval 

‘mentioned. He resumed his seat and 
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took fréme his pocket two bullets, which 
he placed on the chief’s desk. Then he 
laid beside them the revolver he had 
brought from the Darrah dwelling. 

“Exhibits in the case,” he remarked, 
smiling. “Have you the revolver taken 
from Hope Darrah?” 

“Sure thing!’ Logan took it from 
a drawer and placed it near the other, 
“Now, Winship, what about them?” 

“Note that they are precisely alike,” 
said the detective. “It’s a brace of 
thirty-two-caliber Colt revolvers whieh 
the late Mr. Darrah kept in his room. 
One characteristic of this kind of a re- 
volver is that it is so rifled that it gives 
a left-handed twist to the bullet dis- 
charged from it.” 

“Yes, I’m aware of it,” Logan an- 
swered, nodding. 

“It may be detected in this bullet by 
using a microscope.” Winship pointed 
to one of them. “It is revealed by 
minute irregularities on the surface of 
it, which are caused by scoring in the 
barrel when fired. This bullet, Logan, 
is the one I dug from the wall. It came 
from the revolver fired by Hope Dar- 
rah, There’s no doubt about it.” 

“Why not from this one?’ Logan 
questioned, pointing to the other re 
volver. 

“I have fired a bullet from it and 
examined it,” said Winship. “The mi- 
croscope reveals a minute rough tract 
on the surface which does not appear 
on the other bullet.” 

“What causes it?” 

“Evidently a small protruding flaw 
on the interior-of the barrel. It proves 
conclusively, Logan, that the bullet fired 
through the clock did not come from 
this revolver which I brought from the 
Darrah residence. Though the weapon 
may have been taken from the house 
last evening and later replaced in the 
room, I am very sure that it in no 
other way figures in the murder. The 
bullet dug from the wall certainly came 
from Miss Darrah’s revolver.” 
















" “What about the other, Winship?” 


Logan inquired, gazing at him. ‘“‘What 
about the one that killed Garside ?” 

“Though of the same caliber, Dave, 
it did not come from either of these 
weapons,” Winship told him. “It has 
a right-handed twist, showing that the 
weapon from which it came is rifled in 
the opposite direction. Furthermore, it 
is marked by what is commonly known 
as pitting, often resulting from allow- 
ing a gun to stand without proper care 
and use.” 

“How does it affect the bullet?” 

“It drags and scores it,” Winship ex- 
plained. “The bullet that killed Gar- 
side, moreover, was not discharged from 
a revolver. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, and I’ll wager that I am not, 
it was fired from a Savage automatic 
pistol,” he said confidently. 

“And in the hand of Garside’s assas- 
sin,” said Logan. 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Which proves conclusively that 
Hope Darrah is innocent.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“What on earth is she doing, then?” 
Logan growled perplexedly. “Why has 
she taken on a crime of another and as- 
serted that she——” 

“Stop a moment, Dave,” Winship in- 
terrupted. “I will tell you about that 
when I talk with Miss Darrah. I am 
hot yet ready to do so. She might in- 
advertently betray my disclosures and 
suspicions, even though I cautioned her 
against doing so.” 

_ “T understand,” Logan replied. “I 
infer, too, that you suspect the identity 
of Garside’s assassin.” 

“I do.” 

Are you ready to tell me?” 

I suspect Doctor Digby.” 

“Humph!” Logan ejaculated. “I 
thought you did, Winship, as far as 
that goes. If your suspicion sa 

“Suspicion is not enough.” Win- 
ship’s keen, clean-cut features hardened 
ominously, His voice went flinty and 
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his eyes had a threatening gleam. He 
leaned nearer to the police chief and 
placed one hand on his arm. “I must 
have tangible, irrefutable evidence of 
it, Logan, or convincing proof that he 
was the real assassin,” he said forcibly. 
“If I am right, Digby is a very daring 
and dangerous man. I think, neverthe- 
less, I can get what I want. I have 
tried to pave the way for it. At all 
events, Logan, let come what may, I’m 
going to make the attempt.” 

“What are your plans?” Logan ques- 
tioned. ‘How can I aid you?” 

“Listen. I'll tell you how.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DRIVEN TO THE WALL. 


|F Detective Winship was right, if his 

discoveries and deductions were cor- 
rect, if Doctor Digby was a very daring 
and dangerous man, as he had said, and 
as unscrupulous as he suspected, then 
suspicion alone surely was not enough 
with which to try to expose and convict 
him. 

For Doctor Digby was a skillful 
physician, a brain specialist, an expert 
in mental maladies, and a very keen and 
capable man. He was also a prominent 
citizen, one whom none distrusted. 
Suspicion alone of such a man is not 
enough, indeed, to warrant accusations 
and arrest. 

Winship knew all this. There was 
one piece of evidence he wanted, and 
he took steps quite characteristic of 
him to try to get it. He-knew that 
Doctor Digby dwelt in town, where he 
had a home office and could be consulted 
during the day, and that he also had 
private quarters in his sanitarium where 
he spent his evenings and often the en- 
tire night. 

About seven o’clock Winship tele- 
phoned to him stating that he wanted 
to consult him and would call on him 
in about an hour. It was after eight, 
however, when he left a trolley car in 
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North Winchester and a little later en- 
tered the broad and secluded grounds 
of the secluded institution. It loomed 
up grim and dark amid the surround- 
ing trees. Only the feeble rays from 
an incandescent lamp lighted the porte- 
cochére at the main entrance. Very few 
of the rooms were lighted. Their scat- 
tered windows appeared like yellow 
patches in the gloom of the dismal 
walls. 

Winship went directly toa door in 
the end of a stone wing of the building 
to which Doctor Digby had told him to 
come. A room near it was lighted. 
The roller shades were very closely 
drawn, precluding a view of the inte- 
rior, and a gleam of mingled suspicion 
and contempt rose in the detective’s 
eyes. He mounted the stone steps and 
pressed an electric bell on a massive 
oak door. It was opened, after a few 
moments, by a stalwart, red-whiskered 
man, presumably an attendant, who eyed 
him a bit sharply. 

“Doctor Digby?” Winship queried. 
“He is expecting me.” 

“Come in. He said so.” 
drew back and admitted him. 

“T telephoned that I was coming.” 
Winship heard the click of a lock after 
the man closed the door. A suspersti- 
tious man would have imagined it a 
warning that his going might be much 
more difficult. 

“This way,” said the other. 

He turned from the dim corridor to 
a short passageway leading to the door 
of the lighted room. It was open. The 
room was well furnished, evidently com- 
bining a living room and office. An 
open roll-top desk stood in one corner. 
There was a couch near one of the 
walls. Doctor Digby, wearing a loose 
smoking jacket, was seated near a cen- 
ter table on which numerous papers and 
documents were lying. He looked up 
and bowed stiffly, but did not rise. 

“Take a seat,” he- said, pointing to 
One of the leather-covered chairs. ° “I 
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will not need you again, James.” He — 
turned for a moment to the waiting 
man. “You may go for the night, 
Close the door when you pass out.” 

And the man departed without reply- 
ing. 

“Now, Mr. Winship, I will hear what 
you have to say.” Doctor Digby 
knocked the ashes from a cigar he was 
smoking and gazed coldly at him. “I 
wonder at your presuming to call on 
me after your very personal questions 
last evening.” 

“You did not take Chief Logan’s ad- 
vice,” Winship told him. 

“What was that?” 

“Not to make a mountain out of a 
molehill.” 

“IT may not be as blind as he, Win- 
ship, to a possible insinuation.” 

“And I also advised you not to put 
on a coat that did not fit you.” 

“You should have known that it did 
not and that your question was entirely 
uncalled for,” said Digby bluntly. “Let 
it drop. Why have you come here?” 

“Because I learned from John Oakley 
this morning that Mrs. Gordon Darrah 
is confined here,” said Winship. “Will 
you permit me to see her?” 

“For what purpose?” Digby ques 
tioned, frowning. 

“T want to talk with her.’ 

“She is not in a condition to see or 
talk with any one, even if I were 0 
permit it. I would not think of doing 
so,” said the physician emphatically. 

“Is she still muttering and talking to 
herself ?” 

“What do you mean by that, or im- 
ply?” Digby demanded, with a darker 
frown. 

“I’m not here to imply anything, Doc- 
tor Digby.” Winship’s voice hardened 
perceptibly. “What I say to you we 
be straight from the shoulder. I saw 
Mrs. Darrah last evening and talked 
with her nurse this morning. I have 
also questioned Philip Garside’s head 
bookkeeper and his cashier.” 
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asked curtly. 

“J have learned that his losses in 
the stock market the past year have been 
very large, so large, Doctor Digby, that 
I am convinced that his losses have 
greatly exceeded his own fortune,” 
Winship told him. “In other words, 
Digby, he has speculated with other peo- 
ple’s money. I am doubly sure of it 
because of the fact that he kept private 
books at his home, accounts which do 
not appear in his office, and that he op- 
erated in the market with funds for 
which his two office clerks mentioned 
cannot account. They have no idea 
where he got so much money.” 

“Nor have I any interest in that, even 
if it is true,” said the physician 
bluntly. 

“Haven’t you?” Winship drew up a 
little. “Tell me the truth. How deeply 
are you and John Oakley involved in 
the losses of Philip Garside?” 

Doctor Digby did not reply for a 
moment. A more threatening frown 
settled on his face and he was very 
pale. Without turning his searching 
gaze from the detective’s ominously 
calm, determined face, he leaned nearer 
to the table and placed his arm on it. 
The cigar between his fingers had gone 
out. It dropped from them and fell to 
the floor. 

“You are becoming personal again,” 
he said with sinister coldness. “I never 
speculate in stocks. I have had no busi- 
ness relations with Garside. I know 
absolutely nothing about John Oakley’s 
business.” 

“He is the trustee of the Gordon Dar- 
rah estate,” said Winship. “You know 
that, Digby, of course.” 

“That is generally known.” 

“Do you know whether he confided 
any of the trust funds, or securities, to 
Garside for speculation ?” 

“I do not,” said the physician. His 
deathly pallor and the twitching of his 


j The Severed Cord 
" Well, what of it?’ Doctor Digby 


gray lips, however, gave him the lie. “I 
know nothing about it.” 

“You do!” Winship sternly accused 
him. “You know to a cent, Digby, 
how much of the Darrah estate has 
been used, embezzled, and lost, in his 
vain effort to protect the speculative 
ventures of yourself, Garside, and John 


Oakley. You comprised a ring to oper- 


ate in the stock market, you three men, 
and you agreed to suceeed or fall to- 
gether. But only one of you has fallen 
—and you and Oakley are responsible 
for it.” Winship charged him with in- 
creasing severity. 

“Do you mean 

“T am telling you what I mean,” Win- 
ship interrupted sharply. “Bent upon 
shielding yourselves, knowing that your 
names do not appear on his private 
books, and aiming to throw the embez- 
zlement of the trust funds entirely upon 
Garside by claiming that they had been 
placed with him only for investments or 
safe keeping, you and Oakley conspired 
to kill Philip Garside and “i 

“Stop right there!” 

Detective Winship had stopped before 
the threatening command came. He 
had heard the door behind him quickly 
opened, and in another moment John 
Oakley strode into the room, as pale as 
the physician, but with a look of fierce 
and threatening resolution on his rigid 
face. At the same moment, too, thrust- 
ing his hand under some papers on the 
table, Doctor Digby seized a pistol and 
quickly aimed it at the detective’s 
breast. 

“You keep your seat, Winship,” he 
cried. “You know too much for your 
own good.” 

“Ah! Things are brightening up,” 
Winship exclaimed, smiling. He merely 
glanced at the weapon and, without ris- 
ing, pushed his chair nearer to the win- 
dow. “I see, Digby, that you own a 
Savage automatic. Very glad to know 
you have one. I came here hoping to 
find it, even if it was used to hold me 
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“up,” he said dryly. “Join us, John 
Oakley, by all means, and take a chair. 
We can now discuss this matter quite 
nicely. It will become you better, too, 
than masquerading as a door attendant. 
Sit down, Oakley, and we will talk it 
over,” he said with audacious compla- 
cency. 

“There’s very little to be said here, 
but very much to be done,” Oakley 
sternly told him, with murderous glare 
in his scowling eyes. “Keep him cov- 
ered, Digby,” he commanded, drawing 
back to close the door. 

“T assure you that’s not necessary,” 
Winship blandly told him. “I have no 
weapon, and not the shghtest idea of 
trying to leave you.” 

“You'll not leave here very soon, 
Winship,” Digby threatened, more bold 
since his confederate entered. 

“When I do, Digby, we will all leave 
here,” Winship dryly predicted. “By 
the way, doctor, you are a brain special- 
ist and very learned in mental disorders 
and their causes. What sort of a drug, 
or dope, or devilish compound of some 
kind, have you been secretly giving to 
Mrs. Darrah daily to gradually bring 
her to her present condition?” he de- 
manded. 

“I’m not inclined to add to what you 
already know,” Digby said curtly. 
“There is no truth——”’ 

“There’s a whole lot of truth relating 
to this case that you two men have 
thought would never be discovered,” 
Winship interrupted. He turned more 
severe again and gazed sternly from 
one to the other. ‘Whatever it is, 
Digby, the fact that she is more normal 
after a night’s rest, and that you have 
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to see her alone, convince me that her 
condition is caused by some such in- 
fernal stuff, and that she would quite 
soon recover if it was discontinued.” 
“What you are convinced of, Win- 
ship, will not do you much good,” Oak- 
ley harshly told him. “You will not 





be allowed to use it against us. Take 
my word for that,” he sternly threat 
ened. He had taken a seat on the 
couch directly opposite the detective, 

“Presently we will discuss that,” Win- 
ship replied. “You may wonder how | 
discovered the truth and found it not 
very difficult to reconstruct this crime 
and deduce what you two men have been 
doing.” 

“You found it easy, eh?” Oakley said 
sneeringly. 

“Mrs. Darrah herself told me enough 
last evening to convince me that the sus- 
picions I already had formed were cor- 
rect.” 

“Impossible!” cried the physician. 
“She was not able to talk intelligibly 
with any one.” 

“She could mutter and talk to her- 
self, Digby, nevertheless,” Winship told 
him. ‘Her mind was not so far gone 
that it did not retain her suspicion that 
Oakley had misappropriated her legacy, 
that he would give her no accounting 
of it, and that she in her abnormal con- 
dition was almost impelled to kill him. 
I got a clew to all that, Digby, not by 
listening to her incoherent mumblings, 
but by watching her moving lips.” 

“Her—her lips!” Digby gasped out. 

“One who is deaf and dumb soon 
learns to read the movements of an- 
other’s lips,” Winship told him. “One 
with a keen eye and a little practice also 
may do so. I have practiced it, Digby.” 

“No doubt, Winship, you think that 
was very clever,” John Oakley said, 
sneering contemptuously. “But let me 
inform you that it would not be material 
evidence in any court.” : 

“We'll try that out a little later, 
Winship pointedly retorted. 

“Never!” Oakley harshly 
“Never in this world.” 

“T don’t think it will be deferred to 
the next,” said Winship dryly. “I will 
go a step further. Mrs. Darrah evr 
dently did not confide her suspicion 10 
her daughter, Digby, though she must 
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have talked with you about it. You 
told Oakley and Garside about it, and, 
realizing the danger of exposure, you 
three men conspired to wreck Mrs. Dar- 
rah mentally, or to apparently do so, 
that you might finally kill her without 
incurring suspicion. You reasoned that 
there would then be no one except her 
daughter to contest a false account of 
the trust fund, and she being ignorant 
of her mother’s suspicion, you figured 
that you could easily deceive her.” 

“Theory,” Oakley returned snarl- 
ingly. “Theory only.” 

“But when, in order to facilitate your 
knavish designs, you decided to take 
Mrs. Darrah to this place, her daughter 
was determined to prevent it and she 
became a threatening factor in the case.” 
Winship went on as if there had ‘been 
no interruption. ‘Then you two men 
became more seriously alarmed, and in 
order to shield yourselves from expos- 
ure of the embezzlement in case its dis- 
covery could not be prevented, you con- 
spired to kill Garside and place the en- 
tire crime on him, Oakley claiming that 
the stolen funds and securities were con- 
fned to him only for legitimate invest- 
ment or for safe keeping. Further- 
more, in order to get Hope Darrah out 
of your way, you resolved to fix the 
murder of Garside on her, anticipating 
either a death penalty or a life term in 
prison, All this would have left you 
two In comparative security. That was 
your knavish scheme,” Winship sternly 
accused them. 

Doctor Digby did not reply. He was 
frightfully pale and trembling visibly. 

“You may assume what you please,” 
Oakley replied defiantly. “You will 
never appear against us. We will make 
sure of that.” 

“Let it go at that for the present,” 
Winship advised. “It won’t be very 
long. Now, to continue, you lured Hope 
Darrah to Garside’s house last night by 
having Digby advise her to appeal to 
him in behalf of her mother. Your de- 
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sign was to shoot him while she was 
there, and after she had fled, or while 
she was calling for aid, you intended 
to put a pistol in the room and claim 
that it was hers. That was made un- 
necessary, however, by the fact that she 
already had one and displayed it to Gar- 
side about the time the murder was to 
have been committed. You planned an 
alibi for the assassin by asserting that 
he was with you in your home, Oakley, 
which could be very easily reached after 
the crime. That’s the knavish story in 
a nutshell,” Winshp sternly added. “It 
was you, Digby, who murdered Philip 
Garside.” 

Doctor Digby lurched forward in his 
chair and raised the pistol again, but 
Oakley checked him with a gesture. 

“Not too fast,” he cried, addressing 
Winship. “You have framed up a very 
fine theory, but do you suppose for a 
moment that we will let you make 
use of it?” he demanded. “We will 
kill you, too, if necessary, to prevent it. 
You told me this morning that you 
never made disclosures in cases of this 
kind until you can submit tangible and 
convincing evidence that you are right. 
If you have not yet confided in others, 
do you suppose we are fools enough to 
let you leave here and “a 

“Oh, there is nothing for you in that.” 
Winship stopped him with an indiffer- 
ent gesture. “I came here chiefly to find, 
if possible, the one piece of evidence [ 
need. I have it—or, rather, Digby has 
it temporarily.” 

“What do you man temporarily” 

“T refer to his pistol. Don’t handle 
it carelessly, Digby,” Winship coolly 
advised. “The bullet that killed Gar- 
side was not discharged from Hope Dar- 
rah’s revolver. It was fired from a Sav- 
age automatic pistol. I have examined 
the fatal bullet with a microscope, and 
it shows quite plainly that there is a 
small rough tract in the barrel, which 
gives the bullet a peculiar marking. By 
comparing it with another bullet fired 
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from your Savage automatic, I can 
prove conclusively whose pistol killed 
Philip Garside.” 

“And do you think we will permit you 
to——~-”” 

- “I told you there was nothing in 
that,” Winship interrupted sharply. “If 
you still doubt it—see for yourselves!” 

He turned quickly and raised the near 
curtain. 

Chief Logan and two policemen were 
gazing through the window. 

Doctor Digby uttered a groan and 
clapped the pistol to his head, but Oak- 
ley snatched it from him before he could 
fire. 

“We still have a chance. Don’t be 
a fool! Be man enough to take it.” 

Detective Winship opened the win- 
dow for the policemen to enter. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE REASON WHY. 


T ten o’clock that evening the jail 
matron came to Hope Darrah’s cell 
and told her she was wanted in Chief 
Logan’s office. She was more than sur- 
prised, and a momentary look of fear 
rose in her eyes, when she found only 
Detective Winship waiting for her. He 
came and took her hand, greeting her a 
bit fondly, and pointed to her satchel 
and outside garments on a chair. 

“What—what do you mean, Mr. 
Winship?” she faltered, gazing appre- 
hensively at, him. 

“You are released,’ Winship told 
her gently. “I am going to take you 
home.” 

“Home!” Hope gasped out, trem- 
bling. “But why am I released? What 
do you—do you mean?” she repeated. 

“IT would rather not tell you here,” 
Winship objected kindly. “First let me 
take you home’ I will explain then. Be- 
lieve me, I have only good news for 
you.” 

“Good news for 
news can I 


me! What godd 
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“Wait a little while. Put om you 
coat and hat and let me take you home” — 
Winship assisted her while speaking, “ 
have a taxicab waiting.” 

The delay was of brief duration, 
Scarce ten minutes had passed when 
they entered the house, and Winship ac- 
companied her to the library. He saw 
that she was agitated, and though he 
had briefly deferred his disclosures, he 
had not the heart to prolong her anx- 
iety and suspense. He closed the door 
and took a chair near her. 

“We can talk it over now without in- 
terruptions,” he said smilingly. “I am 
very glad to inform you, Miss Darrah, 
that your mother will return home to- 
morrow.” 

“Home—my mother!” Hope gasped 
out, staring at him. 

“T have reason to believe, also, and 
in fact am absolutely sure of it, that 
she will soon be on the road to complete 
recovery.” 

“What are you saying, Mr. Winship? 
What——” 

“Oh, I know what I am saying, and 
I have much to tell you,” he inter- 
rupted. “But it’s not always wise to 
break good news, or bad, too abruptly. 
You see, Miss Darrah, though I was 
much puzzled at first, I am not blind to 
one fact. I cannot express my admire 
tion of you for your loyalty, and the 
great sacrifice of which you are capa 
ble. Though I do not yet know just 
the reason why, you have thought al 
along that your mother killed Philip 
Garside. She i“ 

Winship stopped involuntarily for @ 
moment. He understood, now, the look 
of fear with which she at times had 
regarded him. For an expression of ab- 
solute terror had leaped up in her eyés 
and she was swaying as if about @ 
faint. 

“No, no, don’t do that!” he hurriedly 
“Your mother is innocent. 
She——” 





cried. 
did not do it. 
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“She—she did not do it!” Hope al- 
most screamed. “Do you mean that? 
Oh, oh, Mr. Winship, are you sure of 
it—that my mother did not kill him?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“But——” 

“Hush! Wait one moment. Let me 
tell you.” 

Winship did so. He told her all that 
had really occurred on that fateful 
night, all of the details and causes, and 
also what had been accomplished that 
evening. It was near midnight when he 
had concluded, and some of the pallor 
had left Hope Darrah’s cheeks. Her 
eyes were bright, and her face was 
fairly transfigured. 

“T_] was sure I saw Her,” she said 
to him. “How could I have been so 
mistaken ?” 

“But when did you see her?” Win- 
ship inquired. 

“When I shrank upon seeing Garside 
shot,” Hope explained. “I heard the 
pistol at the window. I turned that way 
and the revolver in my hand was dis- 
charged accidentally. The bullet, as 
you say, must have entered the clock.” 
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“Exactly. I was puzzled as to why 
you shot at your mother. You evi- 
dently did not see the assassin plainly.” 

“I saw only a dark form for an in- 
stant which I mistook for hers. It was 
outside the window. Knowing her men- 
tal condition, I feared she had eluded 
the nurse and committed the crime. 
When Stella later told me of her ab- 
sence from home, I was sure of it.” 

“So that was the reason why,” 
Winship. 


said 


For all that occurred then and later 
there were many reasons why, but they 
can have no place in this brief story. 
John Oakley never was tried for his 
part in the crime. Crushed by exposure, 
he went into a quick physical decline 
and died in prison. Doctor Digby was 
convicted and suffered the penalty. 

Winship was right in his prediction. 
Mrs. Gordon Darrah soon regained her 
health. Though financial losses had 
been suffered, something of far greater 
value had been gained. If you have 
any doubt of it, drop a line of inquiry to 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Winship. 


Ge 


CHILD CRIME WAVE STIRS FEDERAL AUTHORITIES 


(CRIMES by children have become so numerous that the Federal government 
is considering plans to supplement the work of the various State, municipal, 


and private organizations in the reclamation of juvenile delinquents. 


United 


States Attorney General Daugherty has suggested to the president the establish- 


ment of Federal camps for the training of boy offenders. 


Some of the army 


cantonments, he said might be used for the purpose, and there youthful offenders 
might be taught trades and the value of clean and upright living. 

lhe citizenship branches of the interior and labor departments are also 
studying the problem with a view to making recommendations for reform and 


training of youthful lawbreakers. 


At present juvenile courts in all big cities are crowded with offenders. In 
several cities additional judges have been assigned to juvenile courts to clean 
up the dockets. Reformatories, detention homes, and houses of refuge, to which 
the police send boys and girls of tender age to await court action, are crowded 


in all sections of the country. 


The boy, gang burglar is now familiar to the police of most cities. In 
Atlantic City a gang looted a jewelry store, obtaining property valued at ten 
thousand doilars. The members of this gang were, on the average, but seventeen 
years old, while one, a girl, was only sixteen. 
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ALKING stick swinging, Mr. 
Amos Clackworthy _ strolled 
leisurely along the cinder 
path in Lincoln Park; an au- 
breeze, blowing landward from 
Lake Michigan, rustled the browning 
leaves and sent them sailing earthward 





tumn 


from their branches. At Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s side, slowing his impatient 
steps to match the master confidence 


rw! s stride, James Early grumbled un- 
ler his breath; to hima park was merely 
a pp han for band concerts and for chil- 


dren’s picnics, not a place for poetic 


introspection such as he judged Mr. 

Clackworthy to be indulging in. 
“When the leaves are brown and 

sere,” quoted Mr. Clackworthy mus- 


ely. “What a picture for an artist’s 


brush! There is bot artd sad- 
r, James.” 

“Yeah,” mumbled Early Bird 
disgustedly, “a guy thinkin’ that 
fat bundle of kale comes in handy 
them zero winds begin blowin’ 
in off’n that liquid cold-storage plant 
they calls Lake Michigan. I don’t see 
you breakin’ no speed records annexin’ 
th’ necessary wherewithal for you an’ 
me spendin’ the wintry day in Palm 


h beauty 
passing of stimme 


The 


eets t’ 


ness in the 


when 


Beach.” 
“All in 


ised Mr 


time, ss 


good James,” prom- 
Clackworthy, as he stopped 
and proceeded to make 
f the park 


benches. He produced one of his fa- 


ide the path 


nself comfortable on one of 


vorite perfectos from a leather cigar 
case and sighed in contentment. 
“Boss, my fins is itchin’ for the feel 
of some easy dough,” stated The Early 
Bird, slumping down on the bench. 
The two professional kidnapers of 
inadequately tended bank balances were 
seated near a lagoon, an artificial ex- 
tension of the lake wherein the yachts 
and motor boats of Chicago’s fresh- 
water sailors were moored. Spanning 
this lagoon was a bridge high enough 
to permit boats to pass clear beneath it. 


This bridge was reached by a stait- 
way at each end; its purpose was to 


allow peopie to reach the lake front 
without skirting the lagoon. 


“The Bridge of a S 


. 1 
fr. Clackworthy, gesturing towar‘ rd the 


remarked 


structure with his cane “TE seems to 
have been built especially for the con 
venience of those despondent folk wao 


are too indolent to walk to the Chicago 
River. fi 
“T don’t 
“It’s a favorite exit for 
leave this world of 
“Aw, I gotcha,” interrupted The 
Early Bird. “Guys what wanna bump 
themselves off, do a Brodie— 
huh?” 
“Of course,” pursued Mr. Clack- 
“they could just as well walk 
and wade out into 


got over 


setch: 
t ge tCna, 


those eager 
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use it t’ 


worthy, 
across the 
the lake until they 
but there’s something more 


bridge 
their heads, 
alluring, I 


















 sappose, about leaping from a high 


bridge. Then, too, The Bridge of De- 
spair has been rather well press-agented 
by the sob sisters of the daily news- 
papers.” 

“Believe muh,” said The Early Bird, 
“the only way I’m gonna end my young 
life is mebbe t’ drink myself to death 
—that is, providin’ your private stocks 
hold out an’ you don’t get too blame 
stingy with the key.” 

Mr. Clackworthy sat erect with sud- 
den interest. A young man had paused 
at the bridge stairway; he put his foot 
down uncertainly upon the first step, 
hesitated, and then started on. There 
was a dejected droop to his shoulders, 
and his face, even at the distance, 
showed itself grim and haggard. There 
could be little doubt as to his intention, 
and Mr. Clackworthy bounded forward 
impulsively. 

“Come on, James,” he called over his 
shoulder. “Here’s a man who needs a 
friend—and quick.” 

At Mr. Clackworthy’s call the young 
fellow paused in his ascent of the bridge 
stairs and looked around defiantly; no 
doubt he had expected to see a park 
policeman, for he seemed relieved. 

“You dropped something,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy with a smile, holding in 
his hand his own bill fold, which he 
had swiftly removed from his pocket, 
first divesting it of all contents except 
a twenty-dollar bill. The would-be sui- 
cide stared stupidly at the pocketbook 
and saw the edge of the bank note peep- 
Ing out One corner. 

“I—I didn’t drop that ; much obliged, 

old man, but——” 
, certainly you dropped it,” insisted 
Mr, Clackworthy as The Early Bird, 
who had witnessed the master confi- 
dence man’s bit of sleight of hand with 
the bill fold, frowned in perplexity. 

Evidently the desperate fellow was a 
man of keen perception. 

“Mighty decent of you to offer me 
Money in such a way,” he said with a 
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harsh laugh, “but the truth is that it’ll 
take more money than the bill fold can 
hold to see me out of my troubles.” 

“Been tappin’ somebody’s till, huh?” 
asked The Early Bird. 

“How dare you!” exclaimed the other 
indignantly, thought of his troubles lost 
for a moment in his anger at this ac- 
cusation. 

“Come, my dear sir,” urged Mr. 
Glackworthy, “let us repair to this park 
bench and discuss your dilemma ; often- 
times, I’ve observed, a chap’s apt to 
magnify his troubles under emotional 
stress, and they shrink almost to insig- 
nificance when they are given sufficient 
oxygen.” 

“My affairs are my own, 
the stranger a bit haughtily.: 

“You better spill your sad story into 
the boss’ ears,” advised The FKarly 
Bird. “He’s just nutty enough t’ hand 
you a coupla centuries if he takes the 
notion.” 

“I have no wish to pry,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy, “but it is possible that I 
may be able to assist you in some way.” 
As always, the master confidence man 
‘looked money ;” in his faultless cloth- 
ing, with his polished manner and neatly 
trimmed Vandyke, he looked the sort of 
man able to bridge almost any financial 
chasm. 

The man just saved from a fatal 
plunge from The Bridge of Despair 
did not look the down-and-outer. [is 
suit was expensive and nearly new; 
he wore a five-dollar cravat; his man- 
ners were polished and refined. He eyed 
Mr. Clackworthy thoughtfully for a 
second and then nodded. 

“You don’t look like a curiosity 
monger,” he said. “I haven’t any no- 
tion that you’re going to be able to 
help me, but Well, I'll tell you 
about myself, anyhow.” 

“That’s the eye, pal,” murmured The 
Early Bird; “let the boss in on the 
If it’s the yellow stuff you 
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muttered 
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need, the boss here is the guy that 
invented the recipe for makin’ jack.” 

As the master confidence man led 
the way to the park bench he had so 
precipitately vacated, the stranger 
stared from James to Mr. Clackworthy, 
wondering how two such widely op- 
posed types could be in each other’s 
company. 

“T hardly know why I should take 
you into my confidence concerning my 
troubles,” he began, rather amazed at 
feeling the vague spell of Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s personal magnetism, “but 
there is something about you that in- 
spires confidence.” 

“Too bad this goof ain’t got as much 
in his pockets as he’s got on his chest,” 
murmured The Early Bird under his 
breath; “the boss could sell him the 
Northwestern Depot.” 

“My name,” went on the stranger, 
“is Hugh Alexander. I have just lost 
my fortune—that is, it was a fortune 
to me. Fleeced out of it; flimflammed 
and buncoed out of my last dollar.” 

“Some con man had your name an’ 
address, huh?” asked The Early Bird. 
“Speak the piece, bo; how was you 
trimmed ?” 

“Permit Mr. Alexander to proceed 
with his story in his own way, James,” 
reproved Mr. Clackworihy. “To me 
the idea of fleecing a man of his last 
dollar is exceedingly reprehensible; a 
confidence man should never take more 
than his victim can afford to lose.” 

“Oh, you misunderstand me,” pro- 
tested Alexander. “The man who bilked 
ine out of my money wasn’t really a 
confidence man. He is a person of 
sound business standing.” 

“Often quite the worst offenders,” 
observed Mr, Clackworthy. 

“TI refer,” pursued Alexander, “to 
a man no less known than—Philander 
X. Bosworth!” 

“The big money shark, huh?” ex- 
claimed The Early Bird. “Yeah, I’ve 
heard of that bozo.” 
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“You interest me; you do indeed” 
said Mr. Clackworthy with quickened 
interest, for it so happened that the 
name of Philander Xenophon Bosworth 
had long been written down upon the 
card-index file which the master con- 
fidence man, with businesslike precision, 
kept, showing potential contributors to 
his income. 

“T am a chemist,” explained Alex- 
ander, “a chemical inventor, so to speak. 
Some eighteen months ago I discovered 
the formula for a very valuable process 
of producing steadfast dyes. The dis- 
covery was so valuable that I conceived 
the idea of organizing a company. 
My own funds were extremely limited, 
and it was necessary for me to seek 
capital. Unfortunately—although at 
the time I considered myself very for- 
tunate in getting the backing of such 
an outstanding figure in the financial 
world—I interested that darned ol 
Shylock, Philander X. Bosworth. 

“Green in the financial game, I fel 
easily into his trap. I let him get con- 
trol of the stock. Of course I was 
at his mercy, but I would have realized 
something if he had played fair; but 
he wouldn’t do that. Nothing would 
satisfy his insatiate greed except | 
squeeze me out—cold. I had a larg 
block of stock and, of course, so long 
as The New Era Chemical Company, 
which was the name I gave it, had my 
dye formula, I felt assured of a suv 
stantial competence. 

“The grasping old crook proceeded 
to freeze me out and clean me out. He 
inspired suits against our compally, 
brought by other concerns in which he 
vas interested. hese legal actions 
were baseless, but he worked it so tat 
judgment was obtained against us ane 
my formula taken away from The Nev 
Era concern. He got our only 1 
asset. P 

“I still had my stock, but it 
worthless. He had the dye formula. I 
was flat broke. I’ve tried to get # 
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other start and failed. My original fif- 
teen thousand dollars in capital is gone 
and—— Well, I suppose it’s cowardly, 
but I was willing to end it all.” 

Mr. Clackworthy lighted a fresh ci- 
gar, offered one to Alexander, and 
smoked thoughtfully for a moment; in 
this chance meeting there had been 
opened a way to have dealings with 
Philander X. Bosworth, an opportunity 
which he had long desired. 

“Mr. Alexander,” he said crisply, 
“you don’t know a thing about me, so, 
to keep you from suspecting that I’ve 
broken loose from my keeper, I’ll take 
you down to The Loop and show you 
that I really have some money. After 
that I shall offer you the amount of 
your original capital at the time you 
went into business with Bosworth; I 
shall tender you fifteen thousand dollars 
for your stock in The New Era Chem- 
ical Company, with the proviso that 
you aid me in certain ways.” 

“It isn’t worth fifteen cents,” said 
Alexander bluntly. 

“Perhaps not five minutes ago,” and 
Mr. Clackworthy smiled. “But I am 
thinking of present and—ah—future 
values.” 


II. 


The Early Bird stared about the 
small office with a look of supreme dis- 
gust. 

“Say!” he exploded. “This is sure 
a swell layout—not! Whatja do, buy 
the leavin’s of some Wells Street sec- 
ondhand joint?” 

Mr. Clackworthy let his eyes wan- 
der musingly about the new quarters 
of The New Era Chemical Company ; 
it was undeniably shabby and not at 
all in keeping with the lavish manner 
in which Mr. Clackworthy usually out- 
fitted an office. Instead ofthe rich ma- 
hogany furniture and thick imported 
rugs to which he was very partial, the 
One room in a down-at-the-heel build- 


ing on Van Buren Street was fitted 
with a few pieces of battered oak. 

“It certainly is not prepossessing, 
James,” the master confidence man said 
with a chuckle, “but, for that matter, 
it is not intended to be.” 

“What’s the game, boss? I know 
you ain’t adopted this Alexander goof 
as your pet charity.” 

“All in good time, James,” replied 
Mr. Clackworthy. “Sh! Here comes 
Mr. Alexander now. Not a word to 
him of a ‘game.’ I think he has a 
strong suspicion that I have designs 
upon the surplus,cash of one Philander 
X. Bosworth, and, while he is secretly 
willing that I should go the limit, he is 
one of those mortals who makes him- 
self believe that he is very—ah—ethi- 
cal.” 

The door opened, and Hugh Alexan- 
der came in. He had now entirely re- 
covered from the depressed state from 
which Mr. Clackworthy had rescued 
him; he was in possession of fifteen 
thousand dollars, for which sum he had 
willingly but perplexedly parted with 
forty per cent of the capital stock in 
The New Era Chemical Company. 

“Well, Mr. Clackworthy,” he said, “I 
see that the rejuvenated company is 
ready to do business, but for the life of 
me—— Well, I must say that your 
method of operating is most unusual.” 

“Mr. Bosworth must not be per- 
mitted to get the idea that the company 
is too prosperous or is blessed with any 
particularly bright prospects—at Icasf 
for the present,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
smiling. ‘You see, Alexander, we want 
to buy a little of his stock, and we want 
to buy it as cheaply as possible.” 

“You're going to buy his stock ”” ex- 
claimed Alexander. “Why—wiy I 
rather got the idea that you were going 
to try to sell him the stock which you 
bought from me, although I couldn't 
for the life of me imagine why or how. 
I rather had thé idea ” Young Al- 
exander paused and flushed. 
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“You rather had the idea,” Mr. 
Clackworthy finished the sentence for 
him, “that I had cooked up a scheme 
to unload the minority stock on Bos- 
worth with some sort of hocus-pocus.” 

“Yes, that’s the way I had it figured 
out,” admitted Alexander; “I thought 
Well, frankly, I thought that you 





were out to skin Bosworth in some 
way.” 
“You wrong us; you wrong us 


deeply !” exclaimed The Early Bird dra- 
matically, with a wink at Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 

“Now,” proceeded Mr. Clackworthy, 
“we come to the little service that you 
were to perform for me. I want you 
to go to Bosworth and buy from him 
just one hundred shares of his New 
Era stock. He now holds sixty per 
cent of the stock.” 

“But if it’s control you’re figuring 
on,” protested Alexander, “that only 
gives us forty-five per cent. It will 
leave Bosworth fifty-five per cent, with 
fifteen per cent of it in the hands of 
Attorney Farmsley, whom Bosworth 
owns completely. That would not 
change the control.” 

“Ah!” murmured Mr. Clackworthy. 
“T see that you have learned a thing 
or two since you cut your business eye- 
teeth under Bosworth’s tutelage. How- 
ever, I do not want Mr. Bosworth to 
know that you have developed such a 
perspicacity. Listen to me carefully, 
Alexander, and follow my instructions 
to the letter.” 

Half an hour later Hugh Alexander 
left Mr. Clackworthy not quite certain 
whether his amazing benefactor was 
right in the head. He made his way 
over to LaSalle Street; where, in an 
imposing structure of granite, Philan- 
der X. Bosworth had his office. 

Bosworth fingered Alexander’s card 
for several seconds, frowning thought- 
fully. He was a man of small stature, 
who made up in breadth what he lacked 
in height; from under habitually low- 
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ered eyebrows he glared ferociously 
out upon the world with greenish, cal- 
culating eyes. 

“He’s probably come to whine,” he 
grunted out. “Well, the quicker I tell 
him where he gets off, the better. Show 
him in, Duncan.” 

But Bosworth was mistaken; there 
was nothing suppliant about Hugh 
Alexander’s demeanor. The younger 
man calmly took a chair and smiled 
pleasantly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bosworth,” he 
said cheerfully, although the forced cor- 
diality of his tone almost choked him. 
“T called to see if you would sell me 
a hundred shares of New Era stock— 
at a reasonable price.” 

“What!” exploded Bosworth. 

“T’'ll give you a thousand dollars for 
a hundred shares.” 

“What do you want with it?” de- 
manded Bosworth, suppressing his 
amazement. 

“I want control of the company,” 
replied Alexander easily. 

“It’s bankrupt,” declared Bosworth 
bluntly. ‘Besides, a hundred shares 
wouldn’t give you control.” 

“Oh, yes it would,” insisted Alex- 
ander. “It would give me forty-five 
per cent of the stock, and Farmsley has 
fifteen per cent. He’s a good friend of 
mine; I’m willing that he should hold 
fifteen per cent.” 

Bosworth smothered a smile. What 
a gullible child Alexander was! The 
fool had never seen through Farmsley’s 
double-crossing, he thought. Even 1 
he did sell Alexander a hundred shares, 
he would lack a great deal of having 
control. 

“What are you going to do with the 
company?” he demanded. 

“T'll tell you, Bosworth,” answered 
Alexander. “You beat me in a shrewd 
business fight, and I was pretty sore 
at the time but Well, it was bust 
ness, and a fellow’s got to take his 
medicine. I have a sentimental reasom 















for wanting control of The New Era 
Chemical Company. It bears the name 
that I picked out myself; the company 
was part of me—it was me! I’ve 
worked out some new chemical formu- 
las that I want to put on the market, 
and I'd like to do it with my old com- 
pany. But of course I’d insist on con- 
trol; I’m wiser this time. I would buy 
more of it from you, but I haven’t got 
the money for that purpose; I need all 
the cash I’ve been able to raise.” 
Bosworth’s shrewd brain carefully and 
swiftly digested the facts of the situa- 
tion. It was, of course, entirely possi- 
: ble that the young chemist had worked 
out some new and valtiable formulas; 
if he refused to give him what the 
idiot imagined was control, he would 
simply go out and organize a new com- 
pany. If, on the other hand, he did 
. sell him the hundred shares, Alexander 
$ might possibly give the bankrupt com- 
pany a rejuvenated value. That meant 
that Bosworth, with Farmsley’s stock, 
could still control and, if it amounted 
h to anything, squeeze Alexander out, as 


S he had before. Furthermore, if Alex- 
ander were merely nursing a dream, 
g he would have a thousand dollars that 
e he wouldn’t get otherwise—and a thou- 
s sand dollars was a thousand dollars. 
f Which process of reasoning was pre- 
d cisely as Mr. Amos Clackworthy had 
believed that it would be. 
at “All right, Alexander,” Philander X. 
e Bosworth said, nodding, “I'll sell you 
's a hundred shares—for cash, of course.” 
iI 
* IIT. 
That day at noon when Mr. Bos- 
he worth dropped into his club for lunch, 
one of the first persons he saw was 
ed George Farmsley, the lawyer. 
vd “Hello, Farmsley,” grunted out the 
re ponderous financier. 
si- “Hello, Bosworth,” returned the law- 
us yet. “Just thinking about you; I picked 


on up an unexpected piece of change this 
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morning. You couldn’t guess it in ten 
years. J sold—for actual cash money 


—my stock in The New Era Chemical 


Company. What do you think of 
that?” 

Philader X. Bosworth’s expression 
showed very plainly that he didn’t 


know what to think of it. 

“You—you did!” he gasped out. 
“Confound you, Farmsley! What did 
you do that for without asking me 
about it? Why, you big boob!” 

Farmsley’s mouth drooped open in 
surprise. 

“What’s all the row?” he demanded. 
“The stock’s worth nothing ; you milked 
the company dry. Anyhow, it was my 
stock.” 

3osworth sank, puffing 
faced, into a chair. 

“That Alexander kid tricked me!” 
he charged indignantly. ‘He pretended 
that he thought the stock he bought 
from me gave him control.” 

“Oh, you sold your stock, too, did 
you?” questioned the lawyer. “Then 
what in thunder are you kicking about 
if I sold mine? But I didn’t seli to 
Alexander.” 

“TJ don’t understand it,” Bosworth 
continued, still puffing. “What does 
any one want with that stock? Who'd 
you sell it to?” 

“Heaven only knows what they want 
with it,” grunted out Farmsley. “I sold 
it to a man named—what was that 
chap’s name? Oh, yes, I’ve got it now 
—a man named James Early.” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Neither did I,” went on the lawyer. 
“Don’t think he had any great amount 
of money, though; we dickered a good 
deal about the price, and I think I got 
every cent out of him that he had. He 
seemed to be a most ignorant fellow, 
and I don’t think he’s in cahoots with 
Alexander; in fact, when I said that I 
knew Alexander pretty well, he asked 
me not to mention to Alexander that 
he’d bought the stock. I got the notion 


and red- 
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that he’d overheard some plan of Alex- 
ander’s and was putting every nickel 
he had on a wild hunch that Alexander 
was going to do something with The 
New Era Company—which is more 
faith than I’ve got in it.” 

Bosworth sat up with a start. 

“Confound it, Farmsley!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’ve hit it now; the reason 
Alexander wanted control was just this 
—he’s under a five-year contract to turn 
all of his chemical discoveries over to 
The New Era Chemical Company.” 

“Bosh!” snorted the lawyer. “He 
could get around that. All he had to 
do was organize a new company and 
put the formula in—if he’s got one— 
under some one else’s name.” 

“But Alexander’s one of those con- 
scientious chaps who wouldn’t want to 
do a thing like that,” argued Bosworth. 
“If he wasn’t so stupid, and if this 
Early fellow hadn’t asked you to keep 
mum to Alexander, I’d think that the 
young fool had worked us for control. 
Chances are that this Early had some 
inkling of what Alexander’s discovery 
is and has sneaked in on the ground 
floor. Plague you, Farmsley, you had 
no right to sell that stock without con- 
sulting me! Now there’s only one thing 
to do. You scout-around and find out 
just what’s in the wind. Do it this very 
afternoon. Jf Alexander’s developed 
anything worth while, we want to know 
it. Look into this thing and let me 
know at once—at once, understand !” 


An hour later Attorney Farmsley 
trusted himself to the doubtfully safe 
elevator of the Logan Building and 
ascended to the fifth floor. Around the 
shabby corridor he came to the shabby 
office of The New Era Chemical Com- 
pany. As he entered, two men were 
seated by the window. They were Mr. 
Clackworthy and The Early Bird. 

James, at a quick glance from 
Clackworthy, started up guiltily 
edged toward the door. 


Mr. 
and 





“Ah,” said Lawyer Farmsley, in 
stantly noting The Early Bird’s confy. 
sion, “we meet again, I see. I hardly 
expected to find you here.” 

The Early Bird gulped, seemingly w- 
able to find words. 

“Not quite so eager to keep our 
friend Alexander in ignorance of that 
stock transfer as you pretended,” the 
attorney smoothly continued. “Acting 
as his agent, I suppose.” 

“I wasn’t actin’ as agent for nobody,” 
mumbled The Early Bird. “Alexander 
don’t know nothin’ about it—yet. We 
was workin’ on our own hook—me an’ 
him.” He jerked his head toward Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“Sh!” warned Mr. Clackworthy, fin- 
ger to his lips. 

“I seem to have run into a nice little 
plot of some kind,” the lawyer remarked 
with a sneer. 

“T told you not to come here, James!” 
exclaimed Mr. Clackworthy with a fine 
simulation of distress. 

“Aw, I-didn’t know this blokéwas 
gonna be runnin’ in this a way,” pro 
tested The Early Bird. 

“Who are you, may I ask?” de 
manded Farmsley of Mr. Clackworthy. 

“I am managing the office,” replied 
the master confidence man. 

“Oh, I see!” nodded the 
“You're Alexander’s 
you’ve gone in league with this other 
crook, here, to buy stock in Alexanders 
company on the sly. Nice, loyal way 
to treat your employer, I must say. 
Alexander will fire you when he finds 
out.” 

“I’m not particularly concerned about 
that, either,” retorted Mr. Clackworthy. 
“Alexander is not paying me any sal- 
ary to speak of.” Which, as he was 
not getting any salary at all, was # 
least technical truth. 

“Tl say he ain’t,” chimed in The 
Early Bird, hardly able to keep his face 
straight. 

“And, speaking of crooks,” pursued 
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thing or two myself. You’re hand in 
glove with Philander Bosworth, and 
you helped trim Alexander before; I 
suppose you'd do it again—if I hadn’t 
beat you to it.” 

“What’s your 
Farmsley. 

“T’ve got the stock now, Early and 
I together, and I don’t mind telling 
you,” replied Mr. Clackworthy. “I 
happened to discover that the fifteen 
per cent of stock you sold this morning 
swings control of The New Era Chem- 
ical Company, the balance between 
Alexander and Bosworth. I can quite 
assure you that the man who gets that 
controlling fifteen per cent from Early 
and me is going to pay a fancy price.” 

“Oh, I see; a holdup,” said Farmsley. 
“You must think that Alexander has 
something rather good. A new chem- 
ical formula, I suppose ?” 

“Just that,” admitted Mr. Clack- 
worthy; “a substitute for gasoline.’ 

The attorney started. He knew, of 
course, that chemists for years had 
been searching in vain for a gasoline 
substitute that would be cheaper than 
the refined product of crude oil. If 
Alexander had made this amazing dis- 
covery, it was worth a fortune. 

“I don’t believe it,” he declared. 

“Really, my dear sir,” retorted Mr. 
Clackworthy, “I am not in the least con- 
cerned whether you do believe it or 
not. It is, nevertheless, true; a gaso- 
line substitute that will cost very little. 
It is to be called ‘Vegagas.’ ” 

“Vegagas ?” repeated Farmsley. 

“Yes,” and Mr. Clackworthy nodded, 
“a highly combustible fuel secured by 
the inexpensive process of cooking— 
vegetables,” 

“Vegetables!” exploded the lawyer, 
and then he laughed. “Either the whole 
outfit of you are crazy, or you’re trying 
to make a monkey out of me. Vegeta- 
bles! A gasoline substitute from vege- 
tables—bah !”” 


game?” demanded 
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"Mr. Clackworthy, “I’ve found out a 


“T would not believe it myself except 
that I happen to know that it can be 
done,” stated Mr. Clackworthy. ‘Why, 
if you had your car downstairs, I could 
take a half peck of vegetables and five 
gallons of water and run your auto at 
least four times as far as a quantity of 
gasoline would take you for the same 
price.” 

“Rot!” snorted Farmsley. 

“Wanna lay any jack that he can’t 
take you, say, round The Loop on what 
he makes?” demanded The Early Bird. 
“T’'ll betcha fifty bucks.” 

“But—but it’s impossible; it’s silly!” 
sputtered the lawyer, rather stupefied by 
such confidence in these seemingly wild 
assertions. 

“T’ll betcha,” tauntingly repeated The 
Early Bird. 

“You're not stringing me?” insisted 
Farmsley. “You'll take half a peck of 
vegetables and five gallons of water and 
run my car?” 

“Sure,” said The Early Bird. “We'll 
show him, hey?” 

Mr. Clackworthy hesitated. 

“T am afraid that Mr. Alexander 
might object to this demonstration,” he 
demurred. 

“T knew it was a fake,’ 
attorney. 

“Aw, come on, gimme a chance t’ get 
my mitts on this gink’s fifty smackers. 
Alexander ain’t gonna be back all day; 
he ain’t gonna know nothin’ about it.” 

“All right, I'll do it,” consented Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“And I want a friend of mine to see 
it, too,” added Farmsley. “I'll go down 
and phone to him. I'll buy half a peck 
of vegetables, too.” 

“We have some here; you need not 
bother about that,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 

“Oh, I guess not!” exclaimed Farms- 
ley. “I’m not going to give you the 
chance to pull off any trick stuff; [ll 
buy my own vegetables.” 


> 


’ charged the 
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IV. 


When Lawyer Farmsley returned 
within half an hour he was accompa- 
nied by Philander X. Bosworth—which 
was much better luck than Mr. Clack- 
worthy had dared to hope for. 

“What nonsense is this, Farmsley?” 
he queried, puffing. “Vegetables! 
‘Vegagas—bunk! I think the whole 
lot of you are nutty.” 

“Tl lay you fifty bucks, too, that the 
buzz buggy trots right along just like 
it was full of the real liquid,” invited 
The Early Bird. “Are ya game? Put 
up the coin.” 

Mr. Clackworthy opened the door 
and led the two skeptical men into the 
adjoining room. In one corner there 
had been fitted up a gas stove on which 
was a ten-gallon copper boiler. 

“You may put in the vegetables your- 
self,” he said to Farmstléy, and the law- 
yer did so. 

“Vegetables!” exploded Bosworth 
for at least the twentieth time. “These 
two nuts are simply having fun at our 
expense, Farmsley.” 

“Well, they’re paying fifty dollars to 
each of us for the joke, anyhow,” an- 
swered the lawyer. 

Mr. Clackworthy went to the corner 
with a five-gallon pail and, turning on 
the water faucet, filled the container. 
He carried the bucket back to the stove 
and emptied it into the boiler, after 
which he lighted the gas. 

“Great guns!’ sputtered Bosworth. 
“We're sitting here wasting our time 
with such tomfoolery. I’m not going 
to stay another minute; I’m hanged if 
I do. Five gallons of water and half a 
peck of beets and other garden truck! 
Huh!” 

“And the secret Vegagas compound 
which is actually what does the work,” 
added Mr. Clackworthy. “I'll put that 
in presently.” 

“What's in that—er- 


tl compound? 
q re add Fz ~ le - 
questioned Farmsley. 





“That’s the 
Clackworthy. 

The four men sat in restless silence 
for the space of more than thirty min- 
utes when Mr. Clackworthy again ap- 
proached the gas stove and emptied into 
the copper boiler a yellowish liquid. He 
returned to the window and waited for 
another twenty minutes, during which 
time he carefully kept his eye on his 
watch. There was something very con- 
fident in Mr. Clackworthy’s attitude, 
and both Bosworth and Farmsley 
watched him with fascinated gaze. 

“I think we can risk it now,” finally 
announced Mr. Clackworthy. He 
turned out the gas under the open boiler 
and, motioning The Early Bird to as- 
sist him, carefully strained the liquid 
contents, still water clear, into the 
bucket. 

“As every one knows,” he said, “all 
vegetable life contains a great deal of 
alcohol, but heretofore its extraction 
has been prohibitive, due to the expen- 
sive methods of distillation. You have 
seen how this was done. You know, 
of course, that alcohol is the ideal fuel 
for motor cars, except for the prohibi- 
tive cost. We have here in this bucket 
something like five gallons of alcohol 
dilution which will run your car, as you 
will now see. Are you ready, gentle- 
men?” 

“T don’t believe it!” snorted Bosworth. 

Together the four men descended in 
the elevator, taking the bucket of Veg- 
egas with them. Farmsley’s automo- 
bile was in front of the building, and 
he personally attended to the emptying 
of the gasoline tank and the pouring in 
of the other liquid. 

“Prepare to fork over them hundred 
bucks,” reminded The Early Bird as the 
lawyer got behind the steering wheel 
and touched his toe to the button ol 
the electric _ starter. The _ starter 
whirred coaxingly, followed almost at 
once by the answering pur of the en 
The car was running. 


secret,” replied Mr, 
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“There was probably enough gasoline 
left in the carburetor to start the car; 
it won’t run long after that water gets 
flowing,” skeptically predicted Bos- 
worth, who seemed to know something 
about motors himself. Nevertheless, 
he climbed into the front seat beside 
Farmsley. 

“Let ’er hum!” The Early Bird ex- 
claimed exultantly as he joined Mr. 
Clackworthy in the tonneau. 

Farmsley threw in the clutch, and the 
car glided forward. He stared at Phi- 
lander X. Bosworth, and Mr. Bosworth 
stared back at the lawyer. 

“It works!” almost whispered the at- 
torney in his awe. 

“Half a peck of vegetables and a pail 
of water!” and Bosworth gulped. 
“You sold control in the company for 
a few hundred dollars! You—you 
fool !” 

Farmsley did not deny it. On the 
car moved, block after block, the motor 
humming in perfect rhythm. The law- 
yer jerked his head around toward the 
tonneau. 

“That pair back there,” he whispered, 
“they've got that three hundred shares 
of stock I sold ’em. I think we’d bet- 
ter——” 

“Yes,” and Philander X. Bosworth 
gulped again, “I suppose we had— 
quick, before some one else gets to ’em. 
Drive to my office.” He was silent for 
a minute; then he groaned and said: 
“I suppose they’ll hold us up; they’re 
a smart pair, and they’ll make us pay 
—all because you let go of that stock. 
And we've got to get back control— 
Weve got to.” 


Philander X. Bosworth proved a 
good prophet; he did pay. Two hours 
later Mr. Amos Clackworthy and 
James Early walked out of Mr. Bos- 
worth’s office, leaving the latter gentle- 
man staring in deep pain at the stub 
of his check book. In Mr. Clack- 
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worthy’s pocket reposed a check for 
exactly thirty-five thousand dollars 
which, deducting the fifteen thousand he 
had paid to Hugh Alexander and the 
cost of the stock, left the two plotters 
on unwary bank accounts a net profit 
of a little less than eighteen thousand. 

The Early Bird, still gasping at the 
swiftness and precision with which Mr. 
Clackworthy’s scheme had been worked, 
and very much in the dark as to how 
it all had happened, lovingly fingered 
the proceeds of the two fifty-dollar bets 
which he had not neglected to collect. 

“Boss,” he begged, “slip me the low- 
down. So far as I can see that buzz 
buggy did run on the stuff that some 
guy recommends as a tonsil moistener. 
You dropped in a lot o’ garden truck, 
turned on the water faucets, an-——” 

“Oh, yes, James, the water faucet,” 
interrupted Mr. Clackworthy, with a 
chuckle. “You see, that was a very 
peculiar faucet. Instead of being con- 
nected with the city water supply it was 
hooked onto a pressure tank containing 
—ah—alcohol, which looks a great deal 
like water, but hardly acts the same in 
the carburetor of an automobile. 

“T gotcha, boss,” and The Early Bird 
nodded. “Gosh, what if that stuff had 
of spilled out on the stove?” 

“T am very much afraid, James, that 
in that circumstance we would not have 
had such an easy time getting a thirty- 
five-thousand-dollar check from Philan- 
der X. Bosworth. I was very careful, 
I can tell you, to keep that bucket of 
‘water’ away from the fire. As it was, 
our plan narrowly missed a catastrophe. 
While I was filling the bucket from the 
faucet, Mr. Bosworth lighted a cigar 
and tossed the match within a few 
inches of the running stream. 

“And speaking of alcohol, 
it———” 

“T gotcha, Boss,” The Early Bird 
said, grinning. “I got a thirst like a 
camel.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HEN Grace Lorrimer learns that her husband is about to be arrested for the murder of Stephen 
Driscoll, she decides to sacrifice her good name for the life of John Lorrimer. From the con- 
versation of the detectives who have come to arrest him, she learns that the case against her husband 
depends on a telephone message to the effect that she was found in Driscoll’s house, at the time 
Driscoll was shot. Immediately she frames an alibi by pretending to telephone to Harold Chesney 
her husband’s best friend, with whom she pretends she has spent the night. 

The detectives are completely disarmed, but Lorrimer comes in just in time to hear enough of 
the supposed conversation to demand an explanation from his wife. To strengthen her alibi Grac 
decides on an open rupture with her husband, 

Lorrimer rushes out to the flat of Chesney—he does not know that he is the man whom his wife 
has named as her guilty partner—and explains his dreadful predicament. Billy Armitage, a famous 
private detective, who is convinced of Lorrimer’s innocence, promises to help him and advises him to 
return home and be reconciled to his wife. Lorrimer explains to the satisfaction of Armitage and 
Chesney that he had gone to Driscoll’s home to punish him for standerous charges which Driscoll 
had made against Grace, but on his arrival he found Driscoll dead on the library floor. 

In the meantime a second blow has fallen on Grace. Marie Daven, her young sister, bas eloped 
with Eric Barrington, a handsome, but worthless, adventurer. Grace rushes out to Barrington’s 
lodgings to find that her worst fears are confirmed, The pair have left New York. 





















CHAPTER VIII. Grace thought of the burned letters in 
Marie’s grate. Barrington, for all his 
cunning, might not have been so thor- 
IHE landlady was in tears. ough. “Ff am willing to make lf 

“Mr. Barrington left early responsible for the rent if you wil 


this morning, taking all his me to make a search of the roon 
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' luggage with him, and not a said, producing her purse. “It is | 
peuny rent has he paid me this last seven sible he may have left something behine 
weeks. It’s awful hard lines on a poor which will tell me where he has gone.” 
vidow woman, and he pretends to be The woman nodded and stood aside 
such an aristocrat, too.” This pretty lady, whose eyes were heavy 

“You've no idea where he has gone?” with trouble, was not the first that had 
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the girl questioned. come to her door in distress. Barring: 

Mrs. Parkin shook her head. “Not in ton had many friends, and the world 
the least. He never said a word to me was full of foolish women. From the 
about going. Last night he ordered his pinnacle of practical experience, Mrs 
breakfast at the usual time; when the Parkin stepped down and_ took tht 
girl knocked at his door this morning at - money, mumbling thanks. 
nine o'clock there was no answer. We Grace followed her up the dim stair 
found the room empty—everything of way to the poor apartments and mar- 
his taken away—and there’s forty dol- veled at the dual réle which Barringto® 
lars owing to me in rent.” had played with such success. If only 
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the fashionable world of Park Avenue, 
the habitués of half a dozen of New 
York’s most exclusive clubs could have 
seen this! 

She was in a room scrupulously clean, 
but very poor. The drab-papered walls, 
long since in need of redecoration, the 
heavy, depressing furniture, the gray 
vista of roofs and chimney pots, visible 
through the curtained window, were all 
horribly depressing. And from such 
surroundings this man had taken flight 
with her own dear sister. 

The horror of the situation appalled 
her the more she reflected on it. Noth- 
ing but bitter misery could come to 
Marie as a result of her fatal step. 

“You can see, there’s nothin’ here be- 
longin’ to him. The pictures and the 
furniture are mine; he didn’t leave so 
much as a book or a paper behind.” 

There were no signs of hurried flight. 
Everything was neatly in order: a few 
sheets of note paper, bearing the ad- 
dress of a well-known club, with envel- 
opes to match, were left beside a blot- 
ting pad. She went toward it, hoping 
the blotting paper would provide some 
clew. Barrington had removed the top 
sheet, and only a few small ink spots 
stared up at her from the dazzling 
whiteness. 

In the grate was nothing. If he had 
destroyed his correspondence, he had 
done it elsewhere, or some while ago. 

“I’m afraid you won’t find out any- 
thing.” Mrs. Parkin followed Grace 
around as she made her scrutiny. “I 
thought I heard a taxicab draw up to the 
house in the early hours, before it- was 
light; so went around to all the garages 
and stands near here. No one knew 
anything about him.” 

“Then I’m afraid I must give it up 
as a bad job.” The sigh she gave hung 
on the silence. “He has been very clever 
in hiding his tracks. Perhaps, if. you 
should hear of him, you would com- 
municate at once with this address. -Ah, 
that might afford some clew.” 
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She slipped the card back into her 
bag and drew a railway guide from the 
book rack. From the top edge a slip 
of white blotting paper protruded. In- 
stinctively she compared it with the 
paper on the pad and decided it was 
part of the top sheet torn away. A train 
from New York to Buffalo had been 
marked in pencil: New York 8.20: 
Albany 11.40. 

She turned to Mrs. Parkin. “This 
time-table is a new one. I suppose you 
couldn’t say when Mr. Barrington 
bought it?” 

“He brought it in with him last eve- 
ning,” the woman answered. 

That was enough for Grace. She re- 
placed the book, thanked her for the in- 
formation and, inside half an hour, was 
at Grand Central Station. 

Here, however, news was conflicting. 
One porter remembered having seen a 
dark, good-looking gentleman, with a 
young and very pretty lady, but the man 
had no close-clipped, dark mustache. He 
didn’t handle the man’s bags, but another 
porter, who was now off duty, had done 
so. He hadn’t taken seats in a parlor 
car, but took the day coach. 

“That is clever of him to have taken 
the day coach, when usually he travels 
in the Pullman,’ Grace decided, and, 
on the strength of what she had learned, 
she decided to go to Albany. 

Although distracted with anxiety over 
Marie,’ Grace did not lose sight of the 
difficulties in which she herself was in- 
volved. At the news stand she bought 
some note paper, but, as the train was 
due to leave almost at once, she was 
forced to leave the writing of the letter 
till the journey was begun. 

It was a very plain, straightforward 
explanation to her husband, to relieve 
him of the load of misery and doubt 
under which she knew he must be labor- 
ing in consequence of her confession of 
guilt. She decided it was quite possible 
that Barrington and Marie might have 
gone on to Buffalo before she could stop 
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them. In this case she would have to 
proceed to their ultimate destination. 

And absence, her own absence from 
home, would more than ever coincide 
with the opinion which she had helped 
her husband to form about her: it 
would look like nothing so much as 
flight with her lover. 

It was typical of her character that 
all through these desperate hours of 
deep anxiety, her thoughts were of 
others and of the grief which must come 
to them through the strange chain of 
circumstances which fate had _ linked 
about their lives. First her husband, 
then Marie. 

She felt more than a little relieved 
when she had inclosed the letter in a 
covering envelope addressed to the 
faithful Mary, with a brief note to the 
effect that she was to give it personally 
into Mr. Lorrimer’s hands. This done, 
she handed it to the porter to post at 
the first stopping place. 

At Albany she met with a temporary 
check. No one answering to a descrip- 
tion of Eric Barrington or her sister 
had been seen either arriving at, or leav- 
ing the station for the town. 

There was, however, a possible ex- 
planation. Perhaps they had left the 
train at the preceding station. Barring- 
ton was shrewd enough to alight there 
and motor the rest of the journey to 
Albany. In this event they would likely 
be staying at some hotel. She must 
make the rounds of the better hotels and 
institute inquiries. A clock in some 
tower was striking eight when Grace 
ran her quarry to ground. The fugitives 
had put up at the Hotel Metropolitan. 
There were the names staring up at her 
from the hotel register in bold, familiar 
handwriting: Mr. and Mrs. Eric Bar- 
rington! 

The girl’s heart ached terribly as the 

olite manager answered her discreet 
questioning. 

“They arrived at noon to-day from 
New York and were married by a jus- 
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tice of the peace, Yes, I believe they. 
had made all arrangements some time 
ago. I understand just how you feel, 
if you are her sister, and she has done 
this without your knowledge. Yes, they 
appear to be quite happy and extremely 
attached to each other. Shall I send 
your name in to them?” 

“Where are they?’ Grace asked in 
dead, cold tones. 

The manager nodded toward the wide 
swinging doors. “They are at dinner 
now. They went in scarcely ten min- 
utes ago. You can see them if you 
stand here.” 

In all her life Grace Lorrimer had 
never looked upon so heartrending a 
scene—the happy gayety of Marie, fac- 
ing her handsome husband, raised a 
glass to her vivid lips and drank to him 
with love in her eyes. 

“No good can be served by making a 
scene in public,” Grace said quietly. 
“Besides, if they have been legally mar- 
ried, my powers of interference are 
very limited. I will wait until they fin- 
ish dinner.” 

In the handsome sitting room of the 
suite which Barrington had engaged, she 
sat through an yubt and 
dread. Were they really married 
was the story of the justice of 
merely a tissue of falsehood 

If only she had proof! TI 
burned in her brain. She ro 
comfortable armchair and beg 
the room in silent agitation 
room adjoining, through the 
door, she caught a glimpse of hand lug- 
gage, of Marie’s hat and furs and 
gloves, of Barrington’s overcoat lying 
across the chair. Peeping out from the 
inside pocket was a leather 
pocketbook, with his initials underneath. 

Grace decided that there, if anywhere, 
the marriage certificate would be. 0 
clever a scoundrel would hardly leave it 
in his girl wife’s possession. Feeling 
like a thief, her cheeks mantled with a 
burning flush of shame, she took her 


agony of a 


In the 


half-open 


crushed 








courage in both hands and tiptoed 
quietly in. The wallet shook in her 
trembling grasp; she snapped back the 
clasp, and then and there life changed 
for her. The first thing to catch her eye 
was a letter signed by—Stephen Dris- 
coll! 


CHAPTER IX. 
GRACE TURNS A TRICK. 


(GRACE had no desire to probe into 
the affairs of Eric Barrington un- 
connected with her sister, but the words 
that lay before her made her brain spin. 


Already I have given you more latitude 
than enough. You have made no endeavor 
to meet your obligations. Let me be quite 
plain; you owe this money, and it has to be 
paid. I give you until the sixteenth of this 
month to clear off everything. Fail, and you 
know what to expect, as my patience is ex- 
hausted. Yours, STEPHEN DRISCOLL. 

It was very important, this letter, but 
she realized that she had no right to 
touch it: important because it opened 
up a new field of far-reaching possibili- 
ties. Although she knew several of 
Driscoll’s acquaintances, never until 
now was she aware that he and Bar- 
rington had ever met. 

And the nature of their acquaintance- 
ship was none too friendly. She thought 
of John—how narrowly he had escaped 
falling a victim to dangerous suspicion. 
Thank Heaven, her ruse in proving an 
alibi over the telephone had been suc- 
cessful. Had it failed, this knowledge 
of Barrington’s relations with the dead 
man might have been of inestimable 
worth in casting suspicions in a direc- 
tion remote from her husband. 

_Not that it could actually prove Bar- 
Tington was in any way connected with 
the crime—badly though she thought of 
him, she was not prepared to judge hrm 
to this extent—but it did show that, be- 
lore his mysterious death, Driscoll was 
concerned in money transactions with 
Barrington, transactions which revealed 
neither man in a favorable light. 
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It was hardly necessary to read more. 
Time was running’ against her, and at 
any moment Eric and Marie might ap- 
pear to brazen out their actions. To 
discover whether or not they were really 
married: that was more important than 
any facts relating to Driscoll. 

Turning to the inside of the wallet, 
her glance searched for the necessary 
paper. There was something which 
looked like a marriage certificate, though 
she couldn’t be quite sure. 

Her fingers began to shake; they 
groped nervously. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lorrimer, I allow 
no one to interfere with my private af- 
fairs.” 

A slim hand, as white and well kept 
as a woman’s, with a massive ring on 
one finger, reached over her shoulders 
and quietly took possession of~ the 
pocketbook. A sudden intake of breath 
from Grace, a frightened backward 
glance, and she found herself looking 
up into Barrington’s wickedly hand- 


- some face. 


He betrayed no sign of anger, but 
stood there, perfectly calm and self-pos- 
sessed, regarding her with grave amuse- 
ment, his somber eyes half hidden be- 
neath heavy lids. 

“Dear Marie and I are glad to wel- 
come you, our first visitor, but”—how- 
ing politely—“I am sorry you deemed 
it necessary to interest yourself in mat- 
ters which do not concern you. I trust, 
Mrs. Lorrimer, you have pardoned my 
removing the pocketbook from your 
hand without giving notice of my in- 
tention.” 

She knew that he was mocking her, 
that he felt so sure of his ground that 
the step she had perhaps foolishly taken 
warranted his treating her with wn- 
feigned contempt. 

“Mr. Barrington,” she said, facing 
him steadily and trying hard to disguise 
her sudden feeling of nervousness, “‘you 
have been guilty of the most despicable 
conduct in inducing Marie to run away 
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with you. You lay claim to being a 
gentleman: your conduct is certainly 
not consistent. I must ask you for an 
explanation at once.” 

Again Barrington bowed and, with a 
courtly gesture of his right hand, as he 
inclined his well-shaped head, motioned 
her to a chair. 

“Please be seated, Mrs. Lorrimer. 
Make yourself at home as our guest. 
My wife will be up in a minute, that is, 
presuming she grows tired of waiting 
for me in the lobby. I came to get a 
cigar, preferring to smoke my own spe- 
cial brand rather than trust myself to 
those which hotels provide—invariably 
bad ones.” 

“Then you are married?” Grace im- 
pulsively asked. 

Barrington’s voice was vibrant with 
reproach. “You have assailed my honor 
as a gentleman.” 

“As to that,” her lip curling, “my opin- 
ion is that you are nothing but a com- 
mon, unscrupulous adventurer. A gen- 
tleman does not go away leaving his 
lodging bill unpaid.” 

Barrington’s _Well-penciled 
1 surprise. 

“So you interest yourself in more 


pocketbooks ? 


brows 
rose in mil 
than other people’s 
Really, Mrs. Lorrimer 

i anything 


from New 


“T’ve no desire to discuss 
with 3 | away 
York to find my sister.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and spread 
his hands, palms upward. “She is here, 
my dear Mrs. Lorrimer, and at your 
service, so long as you don’t detain her 
too long. As for good, estimable Mrs. 
Parkin, I suppose it is not quite beyond 
belief that I can settle my obligations 
to her by check ?” 

“T should imagine she would have 
preferred the actual money,” Grace re- 
torted cuttingly. “And apparently she 
is not the only one. I should think Mr. 
Driscoll would be pleased to hear from 
you.” 

Never afterward could she quite tell 
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why she spoke of Driscoll, as if he were 
still alive, but, in that moment, when 
face to face with a resourceful villain, 
the thought flashed across her mind that 
possibly Barrington knew more about 
the dead man than he would have cared 
to admit. 

“Driscoll! Who is Driscoll?” Bar- 
rington’s jaw dropped a little, as he put 
the question. 

“Your memory is very short,” replied 
Grace, fixing him with a steady gaze, 
“I seem to recollect, not so very many 
minutes ago, reading a letter which Mr, 
Driscoll had sent you, demanding pay- 
ment of certain debts.” 

“Ah, now I recollect. Yes, that is so, 
I believe there is such a man, and that 
sundry small amounts due to him are 
still outstanding. But they are of no 
consequence. In a little while I can sat- 
isfy all of them.” 

In the last few 
learned two things, both to her advan- 
tage. Jarrington I ill-con- 


seconds she had 
had shown 
cealed signs of nervousness when she 
spoke of Driscoll, as if he were still 
alive. And there was a second card— 
to be piayed later. 

“T prefer that Mr. Dri 
run the risk of losing 


returned quietly. “Dire 


oll should not 


I shall communicat with 
“Then——” 
dead, a curiou 
his thin cheeks. 
Driscoll lately ?”’ 
intake of breath. 
She smiled at his discomfiture. “I 
have heard nothing from him for quite 
a long while. You see, Mr. Barrington, 
we were not exactly friends, but my 
husband is anxious to meet him at 
an early opportunity, and doubtless 
then——” Barrington swung round, 
and she noticed his right hand, holding 
a small silk handkerchief, go to his tore 
head. In the middle of the room he 
drew up and faced her once more. 
“There must be some mistake, Mrs. 
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Lortimes,” he said in a scarcely audible 


whisper. “The Mr. Driscoll you know 
is not the same as my friend. Good 
gracious” —as if speaking to himselfi— 

“Tam sorry you think-I want to evade 
my responsibilities in money matters.” 

A hard laugh left her. “Your finan- 
cial position is no concern of mine, pro- 
vided it is sound enough to make suit- 
able provision for my sister. I suppose 
] must bring myself to believe you are 
really married ?” 

“Surely, it is better so,” he said pur- 
ringly, now completely master of him- 
seli. “Do believe me, Mrs. Lorrimer, 
I have acted quite honorably in this mat- 
ter. I love Marie very dearly; we are 
devoted to each other; she was married 
to me in the office of a justice of the 
peace at two o’clock to-day, and to-mor- 
row we are leaving for Lake George on 
our honeymoon.” 

“You had better go downstairs, Mr. 
Barrington, and tell my sister I wish 
to speak to her—yes, in your presence. 
What I have to say will be of interest 
to both of you.” . 

Before the door Barrington stopped 
in momentary indecision, looking back 
over his shoulders, as if he would say 


omething. Apparently he changed his 
mind, then he we it out. 
Grace paced the room in despair. In 
W 


spite of all her efforts she had arrived 
too late p this dreadful business. 
Although as yet she had not seen the 
certificate, she was convinced Barring- 
ton had spoken the truth in saying that 
he and Marie were man and wife. If 
anything was to be done, any steps 
taken to protect her sister’s interests, 
she must act now. 

For one so young she looked strik- 
ingly grim and purposeful, as Barring- 
fon reappeared with Marie, leaning, 


white-faced and terrified, on his arm. 
The elder girl slipped her arm af- 
fectionately about her sister’s waist. 


“My dearest, why have you done this 
thing?” she questioned in a voice full 
4D—ps 
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of sad tenderness. “Don’t you realize 
that you have spoiled your life?” 
Marie shook her head. “No, no, 
Gracie, I haven’t spoiled it. Only I 
have treated you shamefully—you who 
have always been so kind to me. But, 
darling, won't you try to understand?” 
Her small white arms slipped up and 
about her sister’s neck, and she drew 
Grace’s face down to her own, kissing 
her with ardent vehemence. “I love 
Eric, worship him. He has always 
wanted me, and I knew I should never 
be truly happy until I married him. 
You wouldn’t have consented—neither 
you nor John—so we arranged to go 


away secretly and be married before 
you found out. Please, dearest, try to 
forgive.” 


Her voice broke, and a torrent of 
weeping choked her. She hid her face 
against her sister’s shoulder and sobbed 
with the abandon of a child. In a little 
while she became calmer, drawing back 
and waiting shamefaced for Grace to 
speak. 

Barrington stood a little apart, re- 
garding them with cynical amusement. 
As his wife’s back was turned to him, 
she knew nothing of his callousness. 
Marie had grown calmer, 
She led th 
shrinking girl to the ottoman and sat 
down beside her, still holding the small 
hands in so little 
of the man you have married, [ must 
make it my business to enlighten you.” 

“Mrs. Lorrimer, I protest. Marie is 
now my wife.” He came toward 
his face flaming. 

“Remain silent, please, Mr. Barring- 
ton. What I have to say is my affair 
alone. You will have interests enough 
to watch in looking after the young life 
you have led to ruin. I, too, am going 
to help protect her, in a way which, as 
yet, you do not understand.” She saw 
him wince, and she continued remorse- 
lessly. “Marie, dear, to begin with, this 
man is what I have always thought him 


When 
Grace faced the situation. 


iers. “As you know 
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to be—a common adventurer. Silence, 
sir!” She rose suddenly and faced 
him, her eyes flashing. “I know what 
I am saying. You are a liar and a dis- 
honorable cad. No man worthy of the 
name would have induced a young and 
unsuspecting girl, utterly unversed in 
the ways of the world, to leave the shel- 
ter of her home and become the wife of 
a penniless adventurer.” 

He tried to force a laugh. 
assure you, I have means.” 

“T don’t suppose I shall be far wrong 
if I say your present means consist of 
the money obtained by the sale of my 
sister’s diamond ring. You can put 
against these assets the money owing to 
your landlady and your very consider- 
able debts to Mr. Driscoll. There may 
be others: you are the best judge. 
Marie, dear, where is your ring? Has 
this man ever returned it to you?” 

“Yes, he had the stones reset. It 
is here.” She held out a trembling hand. 
On one finger gleamed a ring of French 
brilliants. 

Grace regarded it contemptuously. “T 
thought as much. The stones have all 
been changed. Don’t lie, Mr. Barring- 
ton. I could pick out my mother’s ring 
from a thousand others. Now, dear”’— 
raising Marie’s drooping head—‘what 
have you told him about your money?” 

The girl’s voice quavered. “I told 
him that uncle had left me between sev- 
enty-five and eighty thousand dollars 
which would come to me on my mar- 
riage.” 

“Ah!” Grace inclined her head. “TI 
was not mistaken, I see. Your main 
reason in getting my sister to marry 
you, without consulting me or my hus- 
band, was to get control of her small 
fortune.” 

“Well, surely, that is a husband’s 
privilege,” he replied smilingly. 

Grace regarded him _ triumphantly. 
“In this case I’m afraid not. My sister 
is apparently unaware of the condition 
under which this money is held.” 


“But, I 


“T don’t understand,” he said, mak 
ing an impatient gesture. 

“Then let me enlighten both of you,” 
she replied. “Listen, Marie. You 
Uncle Arthur’s money is held in trust 
by John and me, to be handed over to 
you, at our discretion, either when you 
marry, or attain the age of twenty-five 
years. I imagine, Mr. Barrington, that 
Mr. Lorrimer and I will decide the best 
time for her to come into her inheri- 
tance will not be on her marriage to you, 
but in five years time.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE MAN WHO PAID. 


N the soft glow cast by the shaded 
lamp, Barrington stood perfectly 
self-possessed, one well-kept hand rest- 
ing on the table, his slim body leaning 
slightly forward, the sleek head inclined, 
as if he warmly approved every word 
Grace was saying. Between his thin lips 
she caught a gleam of the perfectly 
white teeth, as he smiled. 

“Five years! It is a long time for 
her to wait,” he said. “I am indeed 
sorry for her.” 

“But not so sorry as you are for 
yourself,” was the cutting reply. “At 
the critical juncture your well-engi- 
neered plan falls to the ground.” 

He moved his head, and his hand- 
some dark eyes came to rest on his 
young wife’s troubled face. “At least, 
my dear, you do not believe this of 
me?” 

“T hardly know what to think,” Marie 
answered with a sigh of infinite weati- 
ness. “It seems dreadful to me that 
you and Grace should be at loggerheads 
—especially over money, and to-day, 
ail days! Why not try to be reasoi 
able?” 

Barrington nodded 
“Mrs. Lorrimer is always reasonable 
I have no quarrel with her. She is pet 
fectly within her rights to watch your 
interests—when they need watching. 
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jn this instance, pardon my saying 


" she is entirely mistaken and does 


mea great injustice. I have no desire 
yhatever, Mrs. Lorrimer, to interfere 
with my wife’s private affairs.” 

Grace felt the ground -shaking under 
her. The card, on which she had relied 
» strongly, seemed to be failing her. 
Allalong her opinion of Barrington was 
that he was a common adventurer out 
to profit by the inexperience and inno- 
cence of others. She felt distinctly ill 
at ease. 

“It is better we should clearly under- 
stand each other,” she said determinedly. 
“Had your intentions toward my sis- 
ter been honorable, had you possessed 
the instincts of a gentleman, you would 
have come forward in the proper man- 
net, have spoken of your affection for 
her to my husband and to me who stand 
inthe positions of guardians to her, and 
then” 

“It would have made no difference,” 
he replied with a hopeless shrug of his 
shoulders. “You would not have ap- 
proved of me. Am I not entitled to 
choose my wife, as you were entitled to 
choose your husband? I know exactly 
what your opinion of me is: that, be- 
cause I move in the society to which I 
ém accustomed, and, at the same time, 
maintain myself most modestly in a 
relatively poor quarter of the town, I 
am a scoundrel, an adventurer. Is it 
not so?” 

“That is exactly my estimation of 
you, Mr. Barrington,” she retorted 
wid 

“One day, before very long, | shall 
prove how utterly mistaken you have 
hen, Mrs. Lorrimer,” he said, regard- 
ing her with a directness that made her 
eel uncomfortable. “I shall show you 
that I can be just as good and loving 
gs wife as you are to your husband.” 

he could no longer doubt that he 
tie fan her—that, in some mys- 

uon which as yet she was un- 
able to comprehend, he possessed infor- 


mation about her strained relations with 
John. Her courage, however, stood the 
test. Toward her sister she had a sa- 
cred duty to perform, and no threat 
would turn her from her purpose. 

“T have made the position perfectly 
clear, Mr. Barrington, so that later on 
there may be no misunderstanding be- 
tween Marie and you. You quite real- 
ize her money cannot be touched, and 
that you must abide by the bargain you 
have made?” 

At that he threw back his head and 
laughed, and she saw the muscles work- 
ing in his strong throat. “Surely these 
are early days for a husband to know 
whether or not he will regret his choice. 
Personally, Mrs. Lorrimer, I have no 
two feelings on the subject. I married 
Marie out of sheer affection, we are de- 
voted to each other, and I imagine it 
will take something more than the 
grounds you have suggested to create 
differences of opinion between us.” 
Then he bent on Marie, standing white- 
faced and agitated at her sister’s side, 2 
glance of such devction that she felt at 
once relieved. 

“T have no reason to believe we slia!! 
be otherwise than quite happy,” 
Marie. “Really, Grace, darling, you 
must see Eric loves me, and I simply 
adore him. Why not patch up this 
senseless quarrel and be friends?” 

The union of the two forces, which 
her first instinct had been to separate, 
left Grace curiously puzzled. All along 
she had known it must be a dangerous 
matter to try and separate the runaways, 
and, now that they were actually mar- 
ried, the problem was still more com- 
plicated. For all his honeyed words, 
however, her faith in Barrington was as 
limited as it had always been. 

“T can do nothing more than make 
the position quite clear,” she said with 
an air of finality. “As you have chosen 
your own way you must tread it with- 
out looking to John or me.” 

Although the last remark was ad- 
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dressed to his wife, Barrington took it 
up. 
“T am perfectly well able to manage 
my own affairs. Marie will want for 
nothing. As to her fortune, I rejoice 
to learn that it remains in such capable 
hands until she is older and better able 
to handle it herself. In this respect I 
am sorry you should have had misgiv- 
ings about me.” 

He straightened, as a light knock 
sounded on the outer door. A bell boy 
entered, holding out a card on a silver 
tray. “For Mr. Barrington,” he said. 

“For me? Thank you,” and Barring- 
ton bowed with perfect politeness to the 
pert-faced boy. 

Grace could not fail to be struck by 
his bearing: always polished and gentle- 
manly to a degree. She began to won- 
der if her first impression of him was 
not, after all, a wrong one. Even the 
insinuation she had made against his 
honesty had left him quite unruffled. 

“Please tell the gentleman I will come 
down now. Where is he?” he said 
quietly. 

“In the lobby, sir.” 

“Thank you. My dear”—glancing 
at his young wife—‘will you kindly ex- 
cuse me a moment?” 

“Of course, Eric.” 
arm through Grace’s and drew her 
down to the wide ottoman. Barrington 
passed out, his forehead puckered in 
deeply anxious lines as the door closed 
behind him. What did Louis White, 
prince of crooks and most polished of 
cosmopolitans, want with him on his 
wedding day?~ And in what manner, 
and for what purpose, had he followed 
him to Albany? 

The card in his palm bore the name 
of Charles Quinn, but Barrington recog- 
nized it as one of White’s many 
-aliases. 

Beneath a domed cluster of lights was 
a tall, well-built fellow, in a long rain- 
coat and a derby hat. In one gloved 
hand he carried a small brown suit case. 


Marie linked her 


His clear-cut, intellectual face 
with pleasure as Barrington uneop! 
cernedly stepped from the elevator, The 
two shook hands, and Barrington 
nodded toward a deserted corner of the 
lobby. 

“Have a drink?” he suggested, “| 
think we can manage to get something” 

White shook his head. “Thanks! 
You know my principle—never to take 
anything when on duty.” 

3arrington sank back and shot him} 
mildly surprised glance. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” White 
asked, without turning his head. ‘ 
haven’t given you a shock?” 

“T’m more than a little puzzled,” the 
other replied. 

White laughed with the goo 
humored abandon of a schoollyy. 
“Nothing to be intrigued about, my der 
fellow. I caught sight of your name 
in the register and decided, before stat 
ing operations, you could tell me how 
the land lies. It’s so much easier 
know your ground first.” 

Barrington pursed his thin lips and 
made a wry face. “Nothing here, Lous 
—not five thousand dollars’ worth oi 
real stuff in the place. Yesterday, | 
believe, there was quite a crowd of rit 
people who broke their journey hert 
on their way from Lake George. But 
to-night you won’t find anything in ths 
place to make a stay worth your while 

White looked aggrieved. “I had 
do something, old man. New Yor 
seems pretty well played out, and i 
police are waking up at last, I bs 
heavily on a recent deal and didn’t pul 
down expenses. So I decided Montre 
would like the look of me. On the 4 
that——” 

“Nothing doin here.” ; 

Barrington’s meaning glance met bs 
friend’s across the dancing flame 0 
match, as he lit a cigarette. “I p 
posely came to the Metropolitan becai# 
it was quiet, and I didn’t wish to# 
tract too much attention.” 
















© *] see—you’ve a lady with you.” 
"White was watching Barrington’s face 
out of the corner of his eye. 

“My wife, Louis. I was married at 
the office of a justice of the peace this 
morning.” 

“Great Scott, you’re a fool 

“Perhaps I am. For once I have 
made a mistake.” 

“As bad as that?” 

“Yes. She had money when we were 
engaged ; she has none now.” 

“You’ve spent it?” 

“No! Her sister and brother-in-law 
have powers, and they mean to exercise 
them. I have let myself in for more 
than I anticipated.” 

“What made you do it?” asked 
White. 

Barrington employed that expressive 
shoulder shrug of his and showed the 
palms of his hands. “What could I do? 
New York for me, as for you, is worked 
out. Our season is over. I decided that 
marriage with a very pretty and charm- 
ing girl would tide me over until . 

“You are still bad friends with your 
people?” 

“Yes. My father still refuses to trust 
me; my mother is afraid to sell a single 
jewel. I have not shown myself for 
many months. Perhaps their hearts will 
soften in good time. The black sheep 
may be received back. You remember 
what happened when the prodigal re- 
turned ?” 

“I do.” White’s sensitive mouth 
widened good-humoredly. “I had a 
friend who played the prodigal’s part. 
At last he decided to go home.” 

“And what happened? They killed 
the fatted calf for certain?” 

The other shook his head and re- 
garded the rising smoke rings critically. 
They nearly killed the prodigal in- 
stead. I advise you not to run the same 
risk.” 

Barrington sighed. “It would have 

n such a fine chance for me,” he re- 
flected moodily. “She had money—a 
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fair amount—something like seventy- 
five to a hundred thousand. With that 
I could have wiped the slate clean.” 

“Even Driscoll?” asked White, still 
with his glance fixed on the blue whirls 
rising in the warm air. 

“Driscoll is dead,” said Barrington 
without a quiver of emotion. 

“Dead! How?” the other asked. 

And then came the slow, compassion- 
less reply, given without the slightest 
trace of feeling: “I killed him.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONFESSION. 


TRONGER ties than those of mere 
friendship bound Louis White and 
Eric Barrington. The former yawned, 
rose to his feet, and settled his derby 
hat. “I prefer the open air. It is too 
stiffly in here. Shall we walk down the 
street ?” he asked. 

Barrington buttoned up his dinner 
jacket and fell in at White’s side. “By 
all means, if you wish. Have a drink 
before you go?” 

“Never anything when on duty.” 
White persisted in that strange manner 
of his. “Although I shall not put up 
here after what you have said, I have 
still something to do. You won't catch 
cold ?” 

Barrington linked his arm through 
his friend’s, and they went down the 
well-lighted steps together. A trail of 
tobacco smoke hung in the night air be- 
hind them. 

“You killed Stephen Driscoll?” 
White asked, when they had gone a 
little way. 

The other laughed almost silently. 
“It was his own fault. I don’t mean 
to say I murdered him. He died as 
a result of a quarrel with me.” 

“Why are you telling me this?” 
“Because I need your help. I have 
had to change my plans during the last 
half hour.” 

White came to a sudden stop on the 
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sidewalk. “This is a very serious busi- 
ness. You don’t seem very disturbed.” 

“Why should I be?” Barrington’s 
teeth showed against the darkness. “His 
death was not of my seeking. The thing 
happened—that is all—it cannot be 
helpéd. Why should I worry—except 
for myself?” 

“Marrying this girl will hamper you. 
What do you propose doing?” 

Without a second’s hesitation the an- 
swer came. “Leave her until the 
storm has blown over and the time is 
ripe to claim her again.” 

“You are returning to the hotel?” 
White asked, as Eric Barrington made 
his astoundingly cool admission. “You 
can’t mean to desert the girl on her 
wedding day?” 

“That is just what I intend doing,” 
was the cool response. “My mind was 
made up before you arrived at the hotel. 
What have you in that case?” 

“A couple of suits of clothes—among 
other things. Why?” 

“Because I shall need a change. Eve- 
ning clothes are too conspicuous. Have 
you an overcoat?” ‘ 

“A light duster and a slouch hat.” 

“Thanks! I'll take them.” 

They had come to a quiet road, de- 
serted by pedestrians. In the shelter of 
a wide gateway, Barrington donned his 
friend’s spare attire. 

“Tt is getting late,” he said, glancing 
at the watch on his wrist, as they passed 
through the light cast by a street lamp. 
“You are in no hurry, I hope?” 

“Not if you want me,” replied White 
cleverly. “You seem to be pretty badly 
in need of assistance of some sort, if 
what you say is true. And it is more 
than true that Louis White never left a 
friend in the lurch. I am glad you men- 
tioned the Driscoll business.” 

“Why ?” 

The other’s head came round, “Be- 
cause I should have referred to it later.” 

“You knew he was dead, then?” 

“T did. My friend Field told me. 
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Nothing like having a pal or two a 
court, you know.” 

“What did he say?” 

If there was the slightest trace of 
nervousness in Barrington’s voice, the * 
other showed no sign that he noticed it. 
“Tell me first what happened at Dris- 
coll’s house,” he answered guardedly. 

Barrington cleared his throat. “First 
of all—tell me one thing? Have they 
arrested a fellow called Lorrimer?” 

White shook his head. “Not that I’m 
aware. - According to what Field said, 
the police took up the threads of a 
pretty strong case against a Mr. Lorri- 
mer. Some one had phoned them say- 
ing that, at the time the crime was com- 
mitted, he distinctly saw a man and a 
woman, whom he recognized as Lorri- 
mer and his wife, coming away together 
from the grounds of Driscoll’s house. 
Acting on this information a couple of 
their smartest men went to Lorrimer’s 
place in Riverdale and spent several 
very uncomfortable hours.” 

“Oh!” Now Barrington was look- 
ing distinctly concerned. 

“Yes, they stumbled upon a mate's 
nest. I don’t know all the details of the 
case, but I gathered from Field that the 
strength of the evidence against Mr. 
Lorrimer depended upon their being 
able to prove that both he and his wife 
were together in Grange House when 
the crime was committed. A confession 
left by the dead man made this quite 
clear, and the anonymous telephone 
message confirmed it. But, for the time 
being, their case has collapsed. Mrs. 
Lorrimer was more than able to satisly 
them that she had spent the evening 
elsewhere—in fact with another man— 
and so she couldn’t possibly have been 
on the scene of the murder.” 

Barrington gasped. “I tell you, 
White, it isn’t true. She was there m 
the garden; I saw her with my own 
eyes, as plainly as I saw Lorrimer when 
he came into Driscoll’s library to settle 
accounts with him.” 
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“*And you phoned the information to 
the ice?” 

Despite the cool wind blowing, there 
were beads of moisture on Barrington’s 
pallid forehead. In moments like these, 
when defeat promised to come, his iron 
nerve could fail. 

“Yes, I was the anonymous inform- 
ant. You see, White, I happened to 
know all about Lorrimer’s standing 
grudge against Driscoll. I was one of 
a house party at the place where the 
trouble began. Driscoll made insulting 
suggestions about Mrs. Lorrimer. Her 
husband swore to be revenged. The 
memory of his threats recurred to me 
when I, too, went to Driscoll’s house to 
settle accounts with him.” 

“IT hope to goodness no one else knows 
of this.” ; 

“Wait, we shall come to that later— 
the reason why I have brought you in 
and need your advice. Driscoll and I 
had had long business relations. I dis- 
covered he had robbed me, right and 
left. When I repaid the last dollar I 
owed him, he produced a promissory 
note of mine for thirty-five thousand 
dollars which he must have got me to 
sign under the influence of drink.” 

“My eye, that was a pretty neat 
trick.” 

“A trick I could never forgive. Dris- 
coll had been away from home for 
weeks. I knew where he kept that note, 
and at last I succeded in getting into the 
house and opening the safe.” 

“Our dear Barrington turned detec- 
tive!” exclaimed White with a laugh. 

“If ever a man wanted to kill another, 
I did him,” Barrington said with heat. 

“Apparently you had a worthy com- 
panion in arms in this fellow Lorrimer,” 
teplied White. 

“He arrived on the scene two minutes 
after Driscoll was dead.” 

“How did he die?” 

“Came into the library just as I was 
shutting the safe, after getting the 
Paper out. He carried a revolver and 
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threatened to kill me. I closed with 
him. In the struggle the thing went 
off.” 

“But surely some one must have 
heard ?” 

“Nothing happened for a little while. 
Thompson, his old servant who sleeps at 
the top of the house, is very deaf. He 
couldn’t have heard the explosion. 
Well, there I was—alone in that room 
with a dead man. In the struggle I 
had managed to switch off the light. I 
waited there, shivering like a coward, 
waiting for some one to come—and 
some one did come.” 

“Lorrimer, of course.” 

“T heard a sound on the gravel out- 
side and made for the door. Driscoll 
must have turned the key in the lock as 
he came in. I couldn’t open it, and there 
wasn’t time to get the key from his 
pocket. I hid behind a screen.” 

“Did Lorrimer see you?” 

“He never suspected any one was 
there. I saw that at once by the man- 
ner in which he entered. He crossed 
the drive, through the moonlight, and I 
recognized him at once. In his right 
hand he carried a riding crop. He 
moved along the front of the house. 
The wind had blown open the window 
which I had left unfastened. He 
stepped in and stumbled over Driscoll’s 
body. Good heavens, I can hear now 
the sound he made, the gasp of horror. 
Then he groped for the wall switch. 
When he saw who was lying there, he 
put out the light and ran.” 

“And you?” 

“As I stepped from the screen to 
watch which way he went, I saw his 
wife. She had evidently discovered 
what he meant to do to the man who 
had wronged her. She looked terrified. 


When she caught sight of him running, 
she ran, too. 
of either.” 
“You had a narrow escape.” 
“It might have been worse. 
see I was in a tight hole. 


That was the last I saw 


I could 
Then it sud- 
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denly occurred to me to put the blame 
for the whole thing on Lorrimer. There 
are lots of people who have heard him 
say he’d kill Driscoll. I faked a mes- 
sage from Driscoll saying that the 
woman’s husband had found them to- 
gether, but I purposely left the state- 
mient indefinite, as people would easily 
tumble to what he meant.” 

“And followed it up by telephoning 
to the police.” 

“Yes, to put on the finishing touches. 
Driscoll had lots of friends who might 
know something of his private affairs, 
but who would not care to come for- 
ward and speak of them in court. So I 
just gave the information, nothing 
more.” 

He had recovered something of his 
self-possession. Only the recounting of 
the actual murder had visibly affected 
him. The plot to fasten guilt on an in- 
nocent man left him unmoved, as he 
unfolded it to his friend. 

Louis White began to discern Bar- 
rington’s purpose. “You have decided 
to make a quick get-away?” he asked. 

“f must. New York might become 
too hot for me. You see, Louis, the 
girl I’ve married is Lorrimer’s wife’s 
sister.” 

“Ye gods!” White stared open- 
mouthed. “You have mixed yourself 
up.” 

“And what is more, she has discov- 
ered my past relations with the dead 
man.” , 

“Is she a fool, or a clever woman?” 

Barrington laughed. “Judge for 
yourself the stuff she’s made of. A 
woman who has the nerve and courage 
to pretend to compromise herself with 
another man, in order to throw the po- 
lice off her husband's trail, lacks nothing 
in brains or initiative. More than this, 
she made a discovery to-night which 
promises to be awkward for me.” 

“What was that?” 

“After following my wife and me 
from New York, she turned up at the 


hotel to find out if we were really mr 
ried, Womanlike she went straight for 
the ‘marriage certificate—searched my 
pocketbook for it. Among other things 
she must have seen a letter to me from 
Stephen Driscoll.” 

“You féol!” the crook said. 

“It can’t be helped. I know I ought 
to have destroyed it, but I hadn’t taken 
the trouble. Well, there it is, and now 
she knows that I had just as strong a 
motive for wishing Driscoll harm as her 
husband had.” 

White drew up. “There’s no ques 
tion of your next move, my boy—you 
must get into Canada as quickly ands 
quietly as you can. Have you any bag. 
gage?” 

“Lots of it at the hotel, but I daren' 
touch it. I must disappear without leav- 
ing a trace. You could get a ticket for 
me by the midnight train.” 

“I suppose so. And once I am i 
Montreal r 

A curious smile lit up Barrington's 
handsome face. “TI shall find plenty to 
do in Montreal. It is, as you have often 
remarked, Louis, a strange city, wel 
suited for my purpose.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
HER HUSBAND'S FRIEND. 
EAREST, tell me, why doesn’t he 
come?” Marie stretched out het 
arms toward her sister. 

Sadly Grace moved to the couch of 
which she lay and, kneeling down beside 
her, drew her into the shelter of her lov- 
ing arms. “You must be brave and 
strong and calm, dear,” she said. s 
do not think you will ever+see him 
again.” ; 

A cry escaped the distraught girl 
“You thifik he has deserted me?” sit 
asked. 

Grace bowed her head. “I do. I 
have been to the railroad station and the 
boat dock, but theré is no trace of him 

“And no one had heard of him?” 
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fo one, apparently, has seen him 


: “since he left the hotel last night, arm 


in arm with the strange man, who came 
to engage a room and went mysteriously 
away.” : 

For a little while she cried silently, 
her heart torn between faith in her hus- 
band and the doubts which his treat- 
ment of her had aroused. 

“What shall we do?” she asked at 
last, sitting up. 

Grace rose and tidied her hair, re- 
garding herself critically in the long 
wall mirror. “It is evident he has gone 
away because of what I told him about 
the money. That came as a great shock 
to him, as I thought it would.” 

“But, darling, I can’t believe anything 
so dreadful of him. He was always so 
good and kind.” 

“We all learn by experience, I sup- 
pose,” Grace said, sighing. “The fact 
remains that we mustn’t stay any longer 
in this hotel. I must be getting back; 
there is so much to be done.” Her 
thoughts reverted first to John and then 
to Chesney. “Now, Marie, I am going 
to suggest that, for the present, you 
do your very best to forget the dreadful 
mistake you have made, and once more 
come and make your home with me.” 

Nothing but her great self-sacrificing 
love for her husband could so continu- 
ously have sustained Grace through the 
many torturing hours which had elapsed 
since the news of the murder and John’s 
supposed part in it, Now the limits of 
physical endurance were reached and al- 
most overpassed. A meal, before she 
once more set herself the task of un- 
faveling the next mesh in the tangled 
skein of mystery, was an absolute neces- 
sity. Fortunately Mary had anticipated 
her wants when she reached home, and 
everything was ready. 

“Of course, Mr. Lorrimer is in?” she 
asked, 

The woman shook her head. 
hasn’t come home yet.” 

Grace tried hard to conceal her nerv- 
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ousness. Only with a tremendous ef- 
fort could she keep a grip upon herself 
during the meal. 

“T shall be out during part of the eve- 
ning,” she explained to Marie, who 
faced her disconsolately from the other 
side of the table. “If John comes, tell 
him to wait until I return, and I will 
explain everything. And you—you will 
not leave here without telling me?” 

“No; even if Eric comes, I will stay 
until you get back,” she assented. 

Grace left the house heavy at heart. 
Whichever way she looked she saw be- 
fore her only a blank wall of misery and 
despair. 

True, up to a point, her subterfuge 
had succeeded. But, even if John were 
safe from arrest, with the future likely 
to hold no fresh perils for him, he must 
have felt absolutely convinced of her 
guilt. 

Of course she must find him. Ches- 
ney would tell her where he had gone 
—Chesney to whom she had turned 
naturally to provide some measure of 
protection for her husband. 

But at what a price! Her cheeks 
mantled with shame as she weighed the 
responsibility, she had put upon an inno- 
cent man. And it had been so unin- 
tentional—the linking of Harold’s name 
with her own. Had she been given a 
moment to reflect she would have fore- 
seen the serious injustice she was doing 
him. But her mind had been chaotic, 
and, out of a turmoil of indecision, his 
name and his telephone number were 
the first to occur to her. 

She was feeling badly shaken by the 
time she reached Chesney’s flat. She 
took the elevator to his floor, but did 
not ring his bell. Fortunately the 
outer door was not locked, and she went 
straight in, as John and she had done 
scores of times. At the end of the 
passage she knocked on the door. 


“My dear Grace,” Chesney said, 
) y 


jumping up and seizing both her hands, 
as she came haltingly in. 


“You look 
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absolutely all in. This dreadful busi- 
ness has knocked you out completely. 
Just sit quietly down and give yourself 
time to recover. I will ring for coffee.” 

She looked up with pitiful concern 
into his grave face. It was easy to un- 
derstand John’s admiration for his 
friend, In all the world no man could 
be more stanch and true than Chesney. 
And to her he was ever as considerate, 
as kind and warm-hearted as John. 

“Please don’t order anything for me. 
I had dinner before I came, really. I 
made straight for you, Harold, because 
I thought you might have news.” 

Chesney leaned forward and regarded 
her seriously. “The position is difficult, 
Grace. I—I hardly know how to put it, 
seeing that John isn’t here. There seems 
to have been a misunderstanding.” He 
had blushed to the roots of his fair hair. 

“He has been here?” she questioned 
quietly. 

Chesney inclined his head. He knew 
how difficult it would be to hold the bal- 
ance evenly between husband and wife, 
particularly when both were his friends. 
“He was here yesterday morning—very 
upset.” 

“About what? Please don’t be afraid 
to tell me. We understand each other 
too well not to be perfectly frank.” 

She wondered if John knew the dan- 
ger he had been in. 

“I know you haven’t done anything 
of which you could be ashamed,” he 
said with slow deliberation. 

“That’s just it—I am most unutterly 
ashamed. I hardly know how to tell 
you what has happened. But I did it 
on the spur of the moment, without 
thinking, and the consequences may be 
appalling. Harold, I linked your name 
with mine in a way which ” She 
saw the pain which shadowed his fine 
eyes, and her voice broke. “It was the 
cruelest thing a woman could have done 
to a very dear friend. Oh, don’t look 
at me like that”—as he came toward her 
and, with gentle sympathy, laid his hand 
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on her bowed shoulder—“I don’t de 
serve anything except scorn and anger 
and a 

“Grace, dear, don’t give way. You 
are horribly unnerved.” He thought 
she was going to faint. “This matter 
can be put right. E can’t as yet pretend 
to understand it, but there must be a 
way out.” He moved to the sideboard 
and poured out a glass of wine and, 
bending over her, held it to her lips. 
She drank mechanically, and life began 
to stir in her veins again. 

“It was on the night of the murder 
—Stephen Driscoll’s murder.” Her 
voice had dropped to a sad monotone, 
and she stared fixedly at the opposite 
wall, lest the sight of him regarding her 
with such tender compassion should 
break her resolution down. “John had 
left home to take revenge for the wrong 
he had done me.” 

“He himself has told me what hap- 
pened, Grace—that he went to River- 
dale and found Driscoll dead, and that, 
when he reached home, he heard you 
saying something over the telephone to 
another man.” 

One of her slim hands reached up 
and touched his sleeve timidly. “The 
man was you, Harold. J said some- 
thing which made it appear as if you 
and I passed the evening of the murder 
together.” 

The blow struck deep into Chesney's 
heart, but, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, he came and sat beside her and 
gave her cold fingers a reassuring grip. 
“There is an explanation for all this. 
I know it sounds very dreadful. Come 
now, you mustn’t cry. We can get to 
the root of the trouble together.” 

His sympathy strengthened her. _ 

“T had been sitting up all night wait- 
ing for John’s return. Although I saw 
him in the garden of Driscoll’s house 
and called after him, he didn’t hear me. 
He knew Driscoll was dead. I am sure 
he never killed him.” : 

“Set your mind at rest on that point. 
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Tean vouch for his innocence. As you 
“gy, he was terrified and ran away.” 

“Before he came in, just as it was 

ing light, I discovered that two men 

—headquarters detectives—had got into 
the house. They were waiting to ar- 
rest John because of something Mr. 
Driscoll had written and a telephone 
message which had been received by 
the police. That was pretty strong evi- 
dence against him, but to give it any 
value the detectives knew they must act 
on the presumption that John and I 
were at Mr. Driscoll’s house together, 
because the paper which was found 
dearly indicated that my lusband had 
committed the crime because of finding 
Driscoll and me alone.” 

The expression on Chesney’s face 
changed. “I begin to understand. You 
wanted to establish an alibi?” 

“Yes, and of so strong a nature that 
the detectives would believe in it. At 
first I didn’t know what to do. After 
awhile I decided that if I pretended to 
compromise myself with some one, so 


convincingly as to leave no room for 
doubt, the police would be compelled 
to revise their first theory of the crime. 


Then I thought of you. We have al- 
ways been such tremendous friends, so 
much together. That would give color 
to the suggestion. The detectives didn’t 
suspect. I knew they were in the ad- 
joming room. I pretended to walk 
straight into the study, and there and 
thn I began a conversation on the 
phone which pretended to show that 
yor and I were together at the time 
Mr. Driscoll was shot.” 

I received no call,” Chesney said 
quickly, ‘ 

“Of course not! I kept my finger 
Pressed on the receiver so that the oper- 
itor didn’t answer. No call was made, 
but in the minds of the detectives is 
the idea that you and I have been guilty 
of wrongdoing. Harold, you must 
loathe me for what I have done.” 

Chesney shook his head. “I don’t do 
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anything of the kind. Had the posi- 
tions been reversed, I am certain either 
you or Jack would have done as much 
for me. No, little woman, I’m not go- 
ing to blame you at all. It was a des- 
perate step, I agree, taken in a moment 
of grave danger and difficulty. But, if 
it served to prevent John’s arrest, 1 am 
quite satisfied. Please don’t worry your 
poor head any more about it. No one 
except our two selves and the police 
know, and they aren’t likely to make 
any use of their knowledge, unless 
something serious happens to throw 
further suspicion on John. We must 
hope it won’t, but I’m very much afraid 
he’s lost his nerve over the whole busi- 
ness.” 

“What makes you think so?” she 
asked, some of the old dread returning. 

Chesney’s strong mouth took on anx- 
ious lines. ‘What you have told me 
clears up one big mystery, so far as 
I’m concerned. John came here yester- 
day morning, almost distracted ; he was 
afraid of arrest for one thing, but more 
upset over what he had discovered about 
you.” 

“Yes, it was dreadful,” she admitted. 
“He came into the room just as I had 
finished speaking, but he heard enough 
to think I had committed myself. When 
he asked me who the man was I re- 
fused to tell him.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the detectives had heard me 
mention your name, and, had I re- 
peated it to John in their hearing, he 
wouldn’t have believed me. I should 
have had to explain, and the whole plan 
would have failed. So I took a callous, 
defiant line: told him that he was as 
much to blame as I was, though, of 
course, I knew all the while I was break- 
ing his heart.” , 

“You intended to tell him everything 
later on, when the danger was over ?”’ 

“T did explain in a letter, but I don’t 
believe he ever got it, because he hasn’t 
come back. I was away the rest of yes- 
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terday and to-day, and when I returned, 
Mary told me he hadn’t been near. I 
suppose you’ve no idea what has become 
of him?” 

“You wish me to be quite straight- 
forward—to hide nothing?” Chesney 
asked. 

With a tremendous effort she pulled 
hetself together. “I want to get at the 
truth,” she said. 

“Well, the truth, so far as I under- 
stand it, is that the police are again out 
after John, and he is now a fugitive 
from justice.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE WHO WENT AWAY. 


HE hopes which Grace had enter- 
tained of suspicion being diverted 
from her husband by her action in as- 
sociating herself with Harold Chesney 
crumbled at once. 

Through the long, unbroken period 
of misery, which had opened with the 
death of Driscoll, she had always clung 
fast to the belief that in @ very little 
while the clouds of suspicion would 
scatter, and that, Chesney having for- 
given her, she and John would be united 
in mutual understanding. Chesney’s an- 
nouncement, however, dispersed the il- 
lusion. 5 

“When and how did you learn this 
She turned to him, her face pitifully 
white. “Have the police followed him 
here.” 

Chesney shook his head. “Mot as far 
as I know. John looked in on me, as 
I’ve said, yesterday morning. Fortu- 
nately billy Armitage dropped in, too.” 

“Billy Armitage! Oh, yes, I remem- 
ber him. He’s a detective.” 

“Perhaps the cleverest chap in the 
world in his particular line—private in- 
vestigations, you know,” Chesney re- 
plied warmly. “He has promised to do 
his utmost to unravel the tangle, so far 
as John is concerned.” 

“We can’t expect him to interest him- 
self,” Crace said. 
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“Ah, you don’t know Billy. The case 
does interest him. In some remote fash- 
ion, which I needn’t trouble to explain 
now, it had already touched him.” 

“Then already the affair is beginning 
to create a sensation, and what you said 
a minute ago——”’ 

“I know exactly what you’re going to 
say, Grace—that you and I begin to 
look like guilty parties. Well, the possi- 
bility has to be faced, although | 
wouldn’t have told you if you hadn't 
formed the opinion yourself. But you 
are quite right. If the matter goes much 
further si 

“You must come forward and clear 
yourself.” 

Chesney’s kind eyes smiled, and the 
soul of the man hung on his lips, “My 
dear, I would do this and more for 
either of you. My rather lonely life 
has one great ray of brightness—my 
friendship for you and your husband. 
Now I’m asked to put that friendship 
to the test.” 

“The strongest test that could be 
asked of any man,” she reminded him. 

The grim resolution on his face did 
not relax. “The man who counts the 
cost isn’t worth troubling about. You 
and Jack have always made me one of 
your chief considerations. When I was 
a penniless young fellow, your doors 
opened to me, and you took me it; 
when I was striving to get my feet.o1 
the first rung of the ladder, Join 
reached out and helped me—high w. 
Since then I’ve never looked back. Al 
T have to-day I owe to you and your 
husband. It isn’t mecessary to Si 
more.” 

“You're a dear, Harold, but I mustn! 
let you do it. One day, perhaps, yo 
may have cause for regret.” “ea 

“The future will take care of itself 
—only the present matters now. Both 
of you are in grave difficulties; 
mustn’t blink facts. I don’t say your 
scheme has miscarried entirely, of 
would advise you to get rid of it 
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self-sacrifice. I can’t see, at this stage, 
how any good can be done by going 
back on yourself, since suspicion would 
strengthen against him.” 

“But, if he has run away—— 

“We may find it more than ever 
necessary to stand by our guns. How 
he has since committed himself in the 
eyes of the law I can’t say. Billy ad- 
vised him to go back home and openly 
patch up the quarrel with you.” 

“He has never been back.” 

“So I understand. He rang me up 
yesterday afternoon to say he meant to 
follow Billy’s advice, but, when he 
turned into the road, he saw plain- 
clothes detectives and a police officer 
watching the house. At once the old 
fear took possession of him, and he 
decided to stay away. In a little while, 
however, I heard from him over the 
phone. He told me he had rung Billy 
up for advice, but couldn’t get any 
reply, which isn’t to be wondered at. 
I suppose Billy is hot on the trail of the 
Driscoll murder. 

“Did John say anything to you about 
me?” 

“No. He simply 


” 


said he dare not 
tisk arrest, and asked what he ought to 
do. I advised him to keep out of sight 
until he could get in touch with Billy, 
who would : him for the best.” 
“And that is all?” 
“Absolutely all! 
of him I can’t say. 
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What has become 
We can do nothing 
more until we hear from Armitage, ex- 
cept stand together, It is possible now 
that either of us may be interrogated at 
any moment.” 


“You mean—as a result of what I 
did?” 

“Yes, Grace. I would rather have 
kept this from you, but we can’t help 
John by considering ourselves. The 
slightest weakening on your part or 


mine might bring John to irretrievable 
Tuin.” 


. But that is not™ 
"$0; John owed his initial escape to your 
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For a little while she was silent, her 
fingers interlocked and nervously twin- 
ing and untwining. She looked des- 
perately ill, and heavy shadows had 
crept out of her troubled eyes. 

The horror of the position appalled 
her, faced as she was by the choice to 
ruin the reputation of her friend or to 
save her husband. 

“Harold, dear, I can’t let you do it,” 
she said, breaking the tense pause. “The 
best of your life is still before you, and 
if this thing goes on ia 

“Little woman”—he had risen and 
stood before her, reaching out to take 
her hands which he clasped tightly— 
“there is nothing I wouldn’t do for you 
—no price too great to pay for your 
friendship. No matter what happens I 
shall always stand by you to the end.” 





When Lorrimer turned from the dark 
and silent streets, about which he had 
doubled and crossed again and again, 
into the blaze of lights and sea of hu- 
manity that surged about Times Square, 
the near presence of his fellows fright- 
ened him. 

In every passing glance he read rec- 
ognition; in the eager faces that passed 
to and fro he saw the faces of the re- 
lentless men who would haul him to th 
bar of justice, there to face a murder 
charge from which there was no escape. 

He felt no fear in the ordinary sense 
—only an instinctive desire to keep 
away from the peril which threatened. 
It would be impossible, beyond all hu- 
man credibility, to disassociate himself 
from the suspicion of having caused 
Driscoll’s death. The knowledge of this 
had urged him on, like the lash of a 
goading whip, to escape the conse- 
quences of his actior in vowing to be 
revenged on Driscoll. 

The advice of Armitage and Chesney, 
weighed by sober reflection, had done 
something to convince him that, after 
all, there might be some explanation of 
his wife’s conduct—some way out which 
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should bring them happily together once 
more. 

From the appeal which such a possi- 
bility made he could never for a mo- 
ment get away. He wanted to be free 
to live his own life, to get back to an 
understanding with Grace, to learn that 
he had been horribly mistaken in his 
estimation of her. And the law would 

To be continued in next week’s issue 
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deny him this right—would take him 
on whatever evidence it could scrape to- 
gether and find him guilty of murder! 

He had not been able to take Armi- 
tage’s advice. The sight of the silent 
watchers about his own house had lent 
wings of fear to his feet, and he had 
gone away again, to lose himself in the 
night life of New York. 
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UICKLY, but not so quickly 
that you would have taken 
particular notice, Katie Sea- 
man turned the corner of the 
street where she was a transient, pay- 
ing guest. In plainer words, Katie had 
aroom in one of the not over-attractive 
boarding houses serving to give that 
portion of the downtown section title to 
being known as a “select” quarter. If 
being select means being different to 
the ordinary common run of people, 
Katie was certainly one of the elect. A 
discriminating, but unjudicial, eye 
would have picked her out for a num- 
ber of distinguishing qualities. She 
was pretty and intelligent looking; she 
was alert in her movements without be- 
ing ungraceful, and—well, Katie was 
a combination of things that were 
charming in some respects and not at 
all pleasing in others. Let us not be too 
particular, 

When Katie turned into her own 
street something happened. It was only 
asmall, insignificant event, but it might 
have had a diiferent outcome with one 
ss sweet-tempered than Katie Seaman. 
Aman would have used a harsh word; 
another girl might have given expres- 
‘on toa sharp one. This girl, although 
she had every reason to resent any im- 
pediment to her progress, had a heart 
"sponsive to the other fellow’s point 
view. In this case the second party 
9 the occasion was a boy in a greater 
nd and less poundage than the girl. 
“€tan into her collided with-her like 
‘goat on a rampage, and the paper bag 
"€ was carrying served as a buffer be- 





tween the pair of them. Had it been 
only paper, all would have been well; 
but there were eggs, all white as to shell 
and yellow as to yolk, in that bag, and 
—most of the mess distributed itself 
over the front of Katie’s blue skirt. 

“Gosh! Fifty-five cents’ worth of 
eggs gone smash,” gasped out the boy, 
and, being small, the corners of his 
mouth began to droop. 

For a second or two the occasion was 
such that Katie could not find any ade- 
quate words to fit the circumstances; 
then, with unerring instinct toward the 
spontaneously kindly point of view, she 
entirely forgot herself as the injured 
party. 

“Here,” she said briefly, and diving 
down into her hand bag, fished out a 
crumpled bill and gave it to the boy. 

Katie was yards away before the 
youngster realized that he was precisely 
four dollars and forty-five cents to the 
good. For the rest of his life he thought 
of the girl he had bumped into with 
affectionate regard; but he never saw 
her again. There were lots of people 
who experimented the same fleeting 
sight of Katie Seaman. She came, she 
conquered, and many of them never 
knew of her passing, and many more 
often regretted that she had come 
within reach of them. 

When she arrived in her room, the 
first action of the girl was to step out 
of her ruined skirt. Next, she sat down 
on the edge of her bed and started to 
investigate something that she was not 
going to make public avowal was in her 
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possession. The article she held in her 
hand came neither from her hand bag 
or—that other place where women carry 
treasures and trifles. She retrieved it 
from under her left arm, and it was 
a singular thing to be in the possession 
of a girl. It was a man’s pocketbook, 
of dark-red morocco leather, and bulky. 
With her back turned to the keyhole 
of the door, Katie opened the case on 
her knees, and her eyes began to 
sparkle. 

“I wonder,” she murmured, 
der what I have—found.” 

The girl’s nimble fingers soon made 
her acquainted with all that was in her 
‘find.’ There was a neat, compact wad 
of bank notes. They came first. 

“Good,” said Katie, and tucked them 
back in the hiding place under her arm. 
Next there were a few old letters and 
bills. These, after a brief glance over 
them, the girl laid aside to burna After 
that she picked up one of a small pack 
of visiting cards and memorized the 
naine. 

“Arthur Stanton,” she murmured. 
“A nice name—rather. I wonder if it 
is his own? He has some of the marks 
of being a gentleman; he had the pock- 
etvook of a gentleman, and here’s the 
real thing in classy, engraved cards; but 
if I’m not greatly mistaken he’s not 
quite what he looked.” 

When she dropped the card with the 
rest of the papers that were to be ren- 
dered into ashes, Katie took up the last 
among the contents of the case. 
This was a letter. It was sealed, ad- 
d-essed, and stamped, ready to mail. 
For some moments the girl sat regard- 
ing the envelope doubtfully. To this 
A she had gone over the possessions 
of Arthur Stanton without any quaims 
of conscience and scruples. Now she 
hesitated. The letter was addressed to 
Miss Muriel Chalmers. 

“Tf that’s the handwriting of Arthur 
Stanton,” thought Katie, as she tried 


“T won- 


item 


to make up her mind what to do wih” 
the letter, “I don’t like his fist. Too 
sprawly. I’m glad he’s not my beau 
If I ever get a best boy, he’s got to 
write a good, plain hand with no frills 
and twiddly bits.” 

A little sigh came from the girl's 
parted lips, and she smiled to herself, 
There was a touch of bitterness in that 
smile, and it-made her look suddenly 
tired and older than her years. 

“Best boy,” she-muttered, and witha 
quick, ruthless gesture tore open the 
envelope. “There'll be no best boy for 
this child,” she murmured ; “I gave that 
up with—other things. What's all 
this? Two letters in one. I see! A 
note from Stanton and—and—a letter 
signed by Muriel and written by her to 
Stanton. This becomes interesting.” 

No remark could have been nearer 
the truth. Katie not only became inter- 
ested in the letters, but positively ab- 
sorbed. She was piecing together, as 
she read, the inner workings of a sim- 
ple but mean plot, and her blue eyes 
ordinarily so innocent and gentle look- 
ing, darkened with anger. 

“So that’s what he is, is he? That's 
how he gets the money to dress up like 
a dude and do the lordly. I—I hatea 
m-«an crook.” 

Ten minutes later 
landlady’s 
to borrow a hot iron. 
back was turned the morocco 
book went through the process of ctt 
mation, and when the girl was quite 
certain that fire had destroyed all sk 
wanted to get rid of, she remembered 
a more important engagement than the 
pressing of a waist. She went back to 
her room, dressed for going out agai 
with greater care than usual, and z 
than an hour after the episode of th 
small boy and the made eggs, 
was whisked past the same corner in# 
taxi. Katie Seaman was bound m4 
visit to Miss Muriel Chalmers. Yé 
Katie moved quickly. 


Katie was in the 
kitchen begging permissiot 
While the ladys 
pocket- 


she 
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Calculated intention had been the fac- 
tor that had guided, or misguided, 
Katie toward the acquirement of Ar- 
thur Stanton’s pocketbook. Impulse, 
generous and adventurous, moved the 
girl to take the letters to Muriel. 

“If she’s one of those high-flying 
vamps, I’ll just give her the letters and 
beat it about my own business,” decided 
Katie before she got out of her taxi. 
“If she’s one of those nice girls that get 
let in by their own darned silly foolish- 
ness, then—we’ll see. There’s no know- 
ing what I’lf do until I find out what 
she’s made of.” 

When Muriel Chalmers appeared in 
the doorway of the room where Katie 
had been shown by the maid, it took 
her not more than three seconds to de- 
cide that Miss Muriel was the right 
sort, 

“Simple, sentimental, and soft,” 
summed up Katie as she smiled at the 
other. “The only crooked thing she 
knows anything about is a hairpin. That 
ring on her ‘best boy’ finger means she’s 
engaged, and that she’s twice as easy 
amark for Arthur Stanton for that 
very reason. In his note he hinted at 
the consequences of what he would do 
if she didn’t remit again next month. 
She’s puzzled about me and a bit scared. 
I can see it in her eyes. Poor kid. I’ll 
soon put her out of her doubts and 
misery. Thing is—will she start weep- 
Ing or put up a fight?” 

_ “You came ” commenced Muriel 
Inquiringly. 

“I came to give you this,” replied 
Katie, as she handed over the envelope 
containing the two letters. 

A startled look of fear came over 
Muriel’s face as she saw the hand- 
Writing, 

“Oh—oh!” she gasped out, and 
added; “You—you opened this en- 
velope. How did you get it? I—I 
don’t understand.” 
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“You won’t, not if you start guess- 
ing and jumping to all sorts of wrong 
conclusions,” said Katie bluntly. “I 
found that envelope. I opened it, but 
I want to ask you if you think I look 
as if I had come here to do you any 
harm. Take a look at me, and if you 
don’t like my looks I'll go and leave 
you to do what you have already been 
doing, and that is—pay. If, on the 
other hand, you care to take my word 
that I brought that letter along because 
I’m with you—with any girl that’s be- 
ing held up by a mean beast, then [ll 
stay, and we'll talk things over. Read 
what he says, and then, perhaps—you'll 
listen to me.” 

“Who—who are you?” asked Muriel, 
as she drew out the letters. 

“T—me—I’m just Katie Seaman. I 
travel from place to place, and circum- 
stances have more or less forced me to 
take an interest in your private affairs. 
That’s all.” 

While the other girl read the note 
from Stanton, Katie sat quietly wait- 
ing. Her keen mind was on the alert 
and quite untroubled by the statement 
that she had made respecting the man- 
ner in which she had become possessed 
of the envelope Stanton had had ready 
to mail. Also, she gave no thought 
to the hundred-odd dollars that she had 
found with the letter. There are vari- 
ous ways of finding things. 

And when she had finished reading, 
Muriel sat with the letters crushed in 
her fingers. 

“Beaten before she starts,” thought 
Katie, and asked: ‘What are you go- 
ins to do?” 

“There is nothing to do except— 
pay.” 

Katie’s brows met in a frown. Her 
blue eyes hardened, and she gazed into 
Muriel’s trustful, pleading brown ones. 

“You’re a fool,” answered Katie 
snappily ; “I can’t help saying it. Girls 
like you make it easy for crooks like 
that Stanton to get away with worse 
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than murder. You’ve no backbone; 
you’re weak; you’re a2 

“How—how dare you speak to me in 
that fashion!” 

Muriei jumped out of her chair. 

“Now, that’s what I call fine!” ex- 
claimed Katie, with a smile that was 
all glee. “So you have some kick in 
you, after all. You can be riled. Good. 
There’s hope for you. Sit down at 
that desk over there and write that fel- 
low a note in the temper that you’re in 
now. Call his bluff. Tell him that he 
can keep those other letters you wrote 
him. Tell him that you won’t pay him 
another cent until the place he’s due for 
freezes over. And don’t be shocked at 
me or my way of putting things. Put 
your foot down and—keep it down. If 
you don’t, that blackmailer will bleed 
you to-death. He’ll never let up. Not 
even after—after you’re married to the 
fellow whose ring you’re wearing now.” 

Muriel should have risen to some 
show of strength, but, to Katie’s dis- 
gust, the girl she had gone out of her 
way to serve slumped. She wilted dis- 
mally. 

“I—I can’t. I can’t,” moaned Mu- 
riel, and she sank weeping into her 
chair. “I must buy those silly love let- 
ters back, one by_one. It is the only 
way.” 

“How many have you paid for?” 

“This is the second he’s returned.” 

“And you've paid out a thousand dol- 
lars? Five hundred apiece?” 

Muriel nodded and sniffed into her 
handkerchief. 

“I'd like to shake you,” muttered 
Katie. Then she went on: 

“How many more are there?” 

“Five. That’s all.” 

“And the arrangement is that you’re 
to send him five hundred a month, and 
he'll return you one letter each time he 
gets the money. Well, you may as well 
make up your mind that he'll not do 
anything of the kind. He'll hold out 
on you for a certainty. You're his meal 


and club ticket. If you won’t make; 
stand and defy him, the best thing you~ 
can do is to make a good job of it and 
offer him a fat price for the whole fiye 
letters, and have done with it. He's 
mighty apt to hold you up for that last 
letter. Call him up and tell him you'll 
give him three thousand dollars down 
for them all.” 

Muriel shook her head hopelessly, 

“Why not?’ - demanded Katie. 
“Haven't you got the ready money? 
I am certain that if you don’t tempt him 
with a big lump sum, you'll never be 
free,” stated Katie. “Well, it’s up to 
you. Why not call him up? You can 
do no harm by trying.” 

More than a hint of impatience was 
in the tone of Katie’s voice. She stood 
up. Muriel also got up and held out 
imploring hands. 

“Don’t, don’t go,” she begged; “I 
don’t know what it is about you. I 
trust you. You seem so strong, so firm. 
You are a stranger to me, yet i 

“I’m a bit different to what you are,” 
said Katie, with a queer little smile. “I 
was born differently, under different 
circumstances, but—in some ways I'm 
a good fellow, and—well, sometimes 
I’m just a girl that’ll stand by one of 
her own sex. I’m no man hater, but 
I’m a skunk hater. Be good, now, and 
call him up.” 

Without another word Muriel went 
to the telephone. 

“Don’t go into a lot of talk,” advised 
Katie, with eyes that were beginning t0 
sparkle. “Give it to him straight. Just 
say, ‘Will you take three thousand for 
the five? He’ll know what you mean.” 

Almost word for word the girl te 
peated over the wire what Katie had 
told her. 

“He says,” she whispered, holding 
her hand over the mouthpiece and look- 
ing up at Katie with round, hopefal 
eyes, “that he’ll take the three thousand 
and return all of them.” 

“Tell him that you will come round 












E the money right away,” advised 

Katie excitedly. “No, don’t waste time 
asking me question, and never mind 
about being scared of him. He’s not 
going to hurt you or bleed you much 
longer. Do as I tell you; then hang up.” 

“But I cannot, I will not go to that 
man’s rooms,” declared Muriel when 
she had delivered her message. 

“You are not going,” replied Katie. 
“All you have to do is to get the money 
from the bank. I'll take it. You'll stay 
quietly home, and in less than thirty 
minutes you'll have your letiers and 
—be at peace.” 

Muriel ran to the door. Before she 
touched the knob she paused and looked 
back, There was indecision in her eyes. 

“If you don’t think you can trust 
me,” exclaimed Katie sharply, “you had 
better say so! I—I won’t mind. You 
can come with me. Only—only I can 
manage better without you.” 

“But it wasn’t that,” protested the 
other, with a flush. “I was wondering 
if I need send to the bank. I believe I 


: have enough in the safe in my boudoir. 
I would trust you with anything—with 
; all I have.” 
Katie laughed to herself as she sat 
waiting. A cryptic thought darted 
: through her mind. “It’s funny how 
| honesty gets over, even when—well, 
4 I'm not a housebreaker or a confidence 
breaker, so it’s easy for a simple girl 
4 like her to read the best side of me. 
7 She’s the sort that could be taken in 
so “Wery minute of the day. It’s a wonder 
o tome she has any money at all. Gosh, 


r but I’d like to live here for about six 
fonths and have the spending of her 


7 income! Some have all the luck. I— 
a have to make mine.” 

ing 

rs Il. 

ful 

< It was a demure and very shy young 


lady that was ushered into Arthur Stan- 
nd lot's bachelor apartment by a wooden- 
aed Jap. And it was a surprised and 
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slightly suspicious blackmailer who rose 
to meet our Katie. 

Arthur Stanton had been standing 
very close to Katie only a few hours 
earlier in the day, but he had not seen 
her, had not even felt the touch of her 
hand, and now, as his eyes searched her 
timid face, his suspicions faded. { 

“IT have come from Miss Chal- 
mers,” said Katie.. “She asked me to 
give you this and you”—Katie broke 
off to giggle—‘‘you were to give me 
some letters. Five, I think she said.” 

A sneaky smile hovered about Stan- 
ton's handsome, evil face. 

“Four,” he murmured. 

Katie opened her eyes wide. They 
were blue, so blue and so innocent look- 
ing. She drew a long envelope from 
her bag. The edges of a thick packet 
of bank notes showed. They lured, 
they tempted, for Arthur Stanton was 
not only naturally greedy for easy 
money, but he mourned the loss of his 
pocketbook and had had a very bad pre- 
ceding night at poker. He turned away 
so that this bearer of wealth should not 
see the flare of desire in his eyes. 

“(’m sure Murial said there were 
five,” gasped out Katie, with a flutter 
of excitement. “I shall have to go back 
and ask her. [——” 

‘Wait. I'll see,” cried the man, hur- 
rying to a drawer. “I'll count them. 
Yes—you are right. There are five. 
You will give them to Miss Chalmers 
vith my compliments and tell her that 
she should not have bothered to send 
you round with the money for—for that 
little two-seater of mine.” 

Katie nodded understandingly and, 
taking the notes out of the envelope, 
counted them over laboriously. 

“Three thousand exactly,” she said, 
and put the money back. Then she held 
out her hand for the letters. Stanton 
eyed the envelope, but with all his nerve 
he did not ask for it until the girl had 
looked over the letters, and not until she 
had satisfied herself that she really had 
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the genuine letters in her hand did Katie 
part with the envelope. 

With a sporty, man-of-the-world air 
Stanton shoved it in the side pocket of 
his smoking jacket. 

“Good-by,” said Katie, with a radiant 
smile. ‘I am so glad to have.met you.” 


Ten minutes after the door had closed 
on Katie, Arthur Stanton grinned to 
himself as he reached into the side 
pocket of his coat. He drew out the 
envelope. He looked at it with pleas- 
ure. It felt fat with money. Easy 
money. He raised the flap. It would 
be good to finger the three thousand of 
the long green—it would be—— 

Inside the envelope was a neatly 
folded wad of green slips of paper. 
The words used by Stanton had no re- 
semblance at all to the polite and tem- 
perate. After a while he went out to 
look for Katie, but he never found her. 
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She had traveled on, and when she was _ 
in the train Muriel Chalmers received 
an important packet by special messen- 
ger. It contained five foolish letters 
that she had wept tears of gladness 
over, and two thousand nine hundred 
and fifty dollars in bank notes, Also 
there was this short note: 

Should you ever see that skunk, tell him, 
please, that I stung him twice in the same 
place, and I’m glad of it. The fifty that! 
have kept out of the two thosuand I am going 
to blow in at my next stopping-off place, I'll 
have a swell time and try and believe that you 
are with me, standing treat. Kari. 

At this, tender-hearted Muriel burst 
into a fresh flow of tears. 

“I wish I were with you,” she sobbed. 
“You dear—dear girl.” 

And in calmer moments Muriel won- 
dered who and what Katie really was, 
but she never knew, which is just as 
well, for although Katie had played the 
part of a “dear,” she was only—a dip. 





ACCUSES FATHER OF MURDER 


S& years after the home of Joseph Ball was burned, Julius Schutte, now 
twenty-one years old, accused his father of setting the fire and murdering 
the three members of the Ball family. In the courtroom at Middletown, Com 
necticut, the young man recently told the story of the alleged crime. 

He testified that his family and the Ball family, which occupied a cottage 
on the Schutte property, had not been on good terms for some time. One day, 
he said, as he and his father were driving past the Ball cottage, Joseph Ball fired 
at them twice but missed. 

“Father struck the horse, and we got away pretty fast,” Julius said. “Father 
told me not to report it. He told me not to say anything to anybody.” 

That night, he said, his father prepared two bags of shavings and put them 
with a can of kerosene and a shotgun. His father set an alarm clock to rng 
at two o’clock in the morning. 

“When that goes off we'll go down and burn Ball out,” young Schutte 
testified his father told him. 

The witness then described in detail just how his father soaked the bags 
of shavings with kerosene, carried them to the Ball cottage, laid them at the 
door, and “touched them off.” The elder Schutte took a post hardly five fed 
from the door of the cottage, the son testified, while he himself stood farther 
away. The father had a shotgun, he said, and he had a rifle. He declared he 
heard a shot just as the door opened and Mrs. Ball started to come out. Another 
shot finished the younger Ball. A third did for Ball himself. Mrs. Ball was stil 
screaming, he asserted, but a fourth shot sounded and the screams ended. 

Julius admitted that, with his aid, his father dragged the bodies of ti 
Balls into the midst of the flames to make sure that the shots would not be & 
covered. Then Schutte and his son went home to bed. 
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THE SILVER BULLET 


Author of ‘‘The 


THERE was no deafening re- 
port, no echo, no detonation 
from the shot. It came in the 
bee ce dead of night. There was no 
trace of the weapon from which it had 
been projected; no sign of any human 
hand that had sent it on its course. 
Aimed in total darkness it nevertheless 
came dangerously close to its mark, 
burying itself in the woodwork of the 








bed only a few inches from the spot 
where the sleeper’s head rested. 
Leander Sarn, millionaire, philanthro- 
pist, financier, awoke suddenly. A nerv- 
ous man and a light sleeper, the impact 
of the mysterious bullet close to his 
head shocked him into quivering, ter- 


ror-ridden consciousness. Immediately 
he switched on the light, using the push 
button in the wall near the head of the 
bed. 

The room was empty of any human 
presence save his own. Reassured by 
the absence of an intruder he sprang 
out from beneath the coverlet and made 
a hurried exploration. Everything was 
as he had left it on retiring. The room 
was locked, the key on the inside of the 
door. The windows were shuttered and 
securely barred. The shutters “were 
solid, too, not the slatted kind through 
which a murderously inclined visitor 
might have pointed a weapon. There 
Was no one lurking under the bed or 
in the clothes closet or behind the dress- 


Deadly Groove.’’ 


ing bureau. There was no sign that 
door or shutters had been disturbed or 
tampered with. 

Ard yet the bullet was there, im- 
bedded in the splintered woodwork. It 
was not a dream; it was not the figment 
of an overwrought imagination; it was 
not a nightmare. 

Leander Sarn shuddered from head 
to foot as though some great chill had 
come upon him; yet he was warm, and 
perspiration was starting from every 
pore in his withered old body. The 
thing was uncanny; it was nerve-rack- 
ing. There was a grim hint of ghostly 
intervention in the incident. 

Of a sudden his self-control col- 
lapsed. He clutched the bedpost for a 
moment to steady himself. Then, half 
valking, half crawling, he made his way 
to the door, turned the key back, threw 
it open wide, and screamed out his hor- 
ror in a tone that woke the slumber- 
ing echoes of the big house. It was the 
piercing cry of a soul in torture, an 
appeal for help against the grim and 
uncanny, against the terror of the un- 
known. 

Slowly the palattal countty home, of 
which this cowering, fear-stricken 
creature was master, came to life. 
There was a stir in one room, then in 
another. 

A man drifted along the corridor, a 
man of medium height, garbed in a1 
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elaborate, quilted-silk dressing gown. 
From a corner of his mouth drooped a 
monogrammed cigarette. As he came 
into the light of Leander Sarn’s bed- 
room it was evident that some relation- 
ship existed between the two. Both had 
the same scant hair and thin irregular 
eyebrows; both had the same muddy 
complexion and the same dull-brown 
eyes. Both, too, had the peculiar man- 
nerism of sticking the lips out and mov- 
ing them Somewhat after the fashion 
of a rabbit nibbling. There was some- 
thing suggestive of the rabbit, also, in 
the loose cheeks and the formation of 
the teeth. 

The newcomer was a good deal 
younger than Leander Sarn, probably 
twenty years at least; and yet he ap- 
peared in the neighborhood of fifty. 
In contrast to the other’s fear-palsied 
state he was calm and masterful. 

“Matter, unk?’ he inquired airily. 
“Having a bad dream?” 

“No, Peter,” said Leander Sarn. 
“You know I don’t suffer from bad 
dreams. The fact is, my life has been 
attempted. Look! Look there!” He 
pointed a trembling finger toward the 
head of the bed and led his nephew to 
inspect the spot where the bullet had 
sunk into the wood. 

A knock sounded at the door and an 
apologetic “Beg pardon, sir,” was 
voiced. 

Leander Sarn turned. 
you, Smilkins? Come in 

A tall, heavy-set man, clad in shirt 
and trousers, entered. It was the but- 
ler of the household. His red face was 
creased where the fat cheeks had been 
pressed against the pillow. His eyes 
were half closed with sleep. His mouth 
was sunken and misshapen. Obviously 
Smilkin’s haste had been such that he 
had neglected to put in his false teeth. 

“Yes, sir,” said Smilkins, approach- 
ing his master and Peter Sarn. 

“Smilkins,” said Leander 


“Ah, is that 


? 


Sarn, 


“there has been an attempt on my life. 
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I want you, Smilkins, to go to the sleep 
ing quarters of the male help and ge 
that every man is aecounted for. Also 
see that the guards on duty in the 
grounds are at their posts and give them 
word to hold any suspicious loiterers,” 

The butler bowed with an assumption 
of dignity which his appearance hardly 
warranted. “Yes, sir,” “he said, and 
turned to go. 

“And, Smilkins,” his master contin- 
ued. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ask Miss Main to see that all the 
female help are accounted for—ah, oh, 
never mind, Smilkins. Here’s Miss 
Main now.” 

There was a swish of feminine dra- 
peries outside the door and a tall, stately 
woman paused on the threshold, stand- 
ing aside for the butler to pass out. 

“Ts anything wrong, Mr. Sarn?” she 
inquired solicitously. “I heard you call. 
Is there anything I can do?” 

Miss Main, the housekeeper of the 
Sarn establishment, had found time to 
don a voluminous, lace-bedecked wrap, 
caught at the waist with a wide girdle, 
and to coil her mass of brown-black 
hair loosely before answering her em- 
ployer’s call for aid. She was a hand- 
some woman, probably midway between 
forty and fifty, yet retaining in her fig- 
ure a sufficient degree of youthful slen- 
derness and grace to give the illusion 
at a little distance of a woman in her 
twenties. On close inspection the 
housekeeper’s dark hair gave evidence 
of artificial aid in the retention of its 
hue. The skin beneath her eyes 
showed fine wrinkles which the most 
careful massage had failed to eradicate, 
and there was a pendulous droop to her 
cheeks which told that the spring and 
firmness of youth had departed from 
the tissues of the sagging flesh. 

“There has been an attempt on my 
life, Miss Main.” Leander Sarn spoke 
as though reciting a formula. “Please 
go to the servants’ quarters and see that 
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one of the maids is in her room 


J « otherwise satisfactorily accounted 


for.” 

“But are you hurt, Mr. Sarn? Is 
there anything——” 

He waved her away petulantly. “I’m 
not hurt. Please do as I tell you,” he 


- replied snappishly. 


Miss Main swept out of the room, 
her chin\upraised, a hurt look in her 
large dark eyes. 

A moment after her departure two 
other men entered the room. One was 
short, of slight build, with sandy hair, 
sprinkled liberally with gray. He had 
watery-blue eyes and a pasty complex- 
ion. He had slipped on a smoking 
jacket and trousers over his night 
clothes, and his feet were incased in 
dastic-sided black shoes. This was 
Schwindt, Leander Sarn’s_ valet, “a 
faithful old retainer. 

The other man was Clayton Herne, 
Sarn’s secretary, an elderly man, nar- 
row-lipped, hollow-cheeked, sallow-com- 
plexioned, with pale, lusterless eyes be- 
hind shell-framed glasses. His phy- 
sique was that of a man who devotes 
too much of his life to books and indoor 
sedentary pursuits and too little to the 
building up of his bodily strength. A 
gtay bathrobe, somewhat the worse for 
wear, draped his narrow shoulders and 
served to emphasize the hollowness of 
his chest and his lack of muscular de- 
velopment. 

_ “What's the matter, Mr. Sarn? Was 
it you who cried out?” he inquired. 

The financier repeated his formula 
and led the two newcomers to the place 
where the bullet was imbedded. 
There has been an attempt on my life. 
See, there is where the bullet went!” 

All four of them examined the room, 
ined the shutter fastenings, inspected 
the flooring, tapped the walls, scruti- 
tized the back of the clothes closet. 

Then Schwindt asked the question his 
tmployer dreaded. “Hadn’t we ought 
0 notify the police?” 
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Leander Sarn was visibly alarmed at 
the suggestion and seemed on the verge 
of complete collapse. “No, not the po- 
lice,” he said. “It wouldn’t do. Busi- 
nes§ reasons make it inadvisable to let 
it be known that my life is threatened 
in this mysterious way. Wait till Smil- 
kins reports, then I’ll decide what to 
do.” 

Smilkins appeared in a few minutes 
and reported that all the male help were 
in their rooms, with the exception of 
the guards who were on night duty at 
different points on the estate. Miss 
Main also came, looking very dignified, 
and informed them that all of the maids 
were in their rooms, most of them be- 
ing fast asleep. 

The help had their sleeping quarters 
in two buildings to the rear of the cen- 
tral portion of the Sarn residence. 
There were also two wings which were 
at present closed and unused. This 
condition had prevailed since the death 
of the financier’s wife some five years 
previously. 

Once the reports of his butler and 
housekeeper were made Leander Sarn 
was quick to announce his decision. 
“I'll have a private detective,” he de- 
clared. “I think I know the right man 
to solve this case.” He went to his coat 
which hung in the clothes closet and 
fumbled in the pocket until he found a 
sma!l morocco-bound address book. 
“Ah, here it is. Rhinelander 9677.” 


ii. 


As the big, powerful-motored limou- 
sine turned in between the white gate- 
posts of the main entrance to the Sarn 
estate in Westchester, slackening speed 
for its journey along the winding drive- 
way, a man stepped out from the cover 
of a patch of bushes and sharply chal- 
lenged the chauffeur. The latter 
brought his car to a halt and there en- 
sued a brief colloquy between the two 

nen. Then the one who had stopped 


. 
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the progress of the auto flashed a pocket 
torch over the occupants of the tonneau 
and bade the chauffeur proceed. 

During the whole incident one of the 
men inside the car leaned back indif- 
ferently among the luxurious uphol- 
stery, maintaining a placid silence. The 
other, however, was manifestly an- 
noyed and took no pains to conceal the 
fact. A series of indignant comments 
uttered in a hoarse whisper, tinged with 
the unmistakable accent of the London 
cockney served to express his outraged 
feelings. 

“A bloomin’ outrage, I call it,” he 
said, concluding a diatribe interspersed 
with a choice collection of lurid oaths; 
“a bloomin’ outrage! Us bein’ held up 
at the gite by a sentry as if this was 
war time and we wuz a pair of spies! 
What does this old cove, Leander Sarn, 
tike us for?” 

Finally the other laid a restraining 
hand on the voluble one’s arm. “Now, 
Job,” he said without any display of 
feeling, “soft pedal on the billingsgate. 
Remember you’re my valet. So just try 
to act the part!” 

“Yes, guv’nor,” said the other hum- 
bly. 

“And, Job.” 

“Yes, guv’nor.” 

“Better say ‘sir,’ instead of ‘guv’nor’ 
while we’re here.” 

“All right, guv—I mean, all right, 

sir.” 
“Understand, I don’t object to this 
‘guv’nor’ business of yours, Job; but 
the other is more in keeping with the 
character you are assuming.” 

The car drew up before the famous 
country residence of Leander Sarn. A 
liveried manservant opened the door of 
the limousine and took charge of the 
newcomers’ hand baggage. At the en- 
try to the house they were greeted by 
a magnificent individual whose up- 
lifted brows and condescending vocal 
inflection indicated his mental classifica- 
tion of these visitors, 


“Sergeant Ryan?” he queried, a 
though he was well aware of the iden 
tity of the tall man before him. 

A faint smile twitched the corner of 
Sergeant Ryan’s mouth for an instant, 
The  butler’s patronizing manner 
amused rather than offended him. He 
drew himself up to his full six feet two 
and smoothed back his white hair from 
his forehead. Under the light of the 
hall chandelier, he was an imposing fig- 
ure; certainly not a fit subject for a 
butler’s condescension. 

For years a member of the New York 
police force and now practicing the de- 
tective profession independently, Ser- 
geant Ryan, as he was still known 
throughout the metropolis, was a mag- 
nificent specimen of the type of man- 
hood the physical training methods of 
the New York police department de 
velop. Although in his late forties he 
was as supple and agile as a youth of 
twenty, and in spite of his height and 
apparent slenderness he had the wiry 
strength and tremendous endurance that 
made him a formidable foe in any et 
counter. 

Now he confronted Mr. Smilkins’ 
butlerial magnificence, meeting the 
man’s insolent gaze with his clear, blue 
gray eyes. There was a magnetic qual 
ity about Sergeant Ryan’s glance. The 
effect of the keen, penetrating eyes was 
heightened by the blackness of the 
finely formed brows above them. Ia 
combination with his clearly defined fe 
tures, his white hair, and his unusual 
stature, they gave the detective a distm- 
guished and commanding presence. 

“Yes,” he said in reply to the but 
ler’s question. “I am Sergeant Ryat. 
Mr. Sarn is expecting me, is he not’ 

The room into which the detective 
was ushered had more the aspect of 4 
miniature fortress than an ordinaty 
study. It was a small office fitted ™ 
with a desk dnd a writing table. It as? 
contained a revolving bookcase similat 
to the one Sergeant Ryan had im his 
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his 





own consulting room in his house in 
"New York on the upper East Side, close 
to the East River. An unusual feature 
of the room lay in the fact that the 
walls, floor, and ceiling were covered 
with sheet iron as though the occupant 
were arming himself against attack 
through them., The door was reén- 
forced in the same way, and the one 
window was protected by heavy iron 
shutters strongly barred. 

And the little ‘man before him was 
evidently in the clutch of some great, 
overpowering fear. Sergeant Ryan had 
heard some of the details over the tele- 
phone, but he had been busy on another 
case when the financier’s summons 
came, a case that meant the freeing of 
a poor lad of the East Side from a mur- 
der charge hanging over his head. Ser- 
geant Ryan received no fee or reward 
for handling this case, nothing beyond 
the gratitude of the young man and his 
widowed mother. Nevertheless he put 
off the millionaire banker’s request for 
his services until he had completed his 
penniless client’s case and brought it to 
a successful issue, so that the indictment 
was dismissed. 

“Was it really necessary for you to 
keep me waiting three days, Sergeant 
Ryan?” the financier began petulantly. 
“Tt seems to me that you are very in- 
dependent. There have been important 


developments since I first sent for 


you.” 

The sharp rebuke that Sergeant Ryan 
might have made was not spoken. He 
felt sorry, deeply and genuinely sorry 
for the cowering little man before him. 
Leander Sarn’s voice shook; so did the 
hand that he extended in greeting and 
its palm was clammy and cold. The 
old man’s eyes, too, revealed the ter- 
for that held his soul in a grim, relent- 
less thralldom. Although normally 
dull, they were now large and bright 
—feverishly so—and they shifted con- 


stantly. His face was preternaturally 
white. His straggling gray hair was 


- 
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unkempt and disordered, falling care- 
lessly about his ears and across his 
forehead. Drops of moisture showed 
on his temples, the veins of which stood 


‘out gray and turgid. His thin, queerly 


arched eyebrows and his odd manner- 
ism of pouching and then working his 
lips suggested the scared rabbit and 
gave a touch of grotesqueness to the 
pitiable agony of mind and soul with 
which he was afflicted. 

Pressing his host’s hand reassuringly 
Sergeant Ryan seated himself and be- 
gan fumbling in his pockets. Leander 
Sarn pushed a box of choice perfectos 
toward him. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Sarn,” the de- 
tective said. “Unless you object, I'll 
smoke my pipe. It helps me to concen- 
trate my thoughts. I hope my brand 
of tobacco won’t offend you. Some of 
my friends try to be funny and refer 
to it as “‘Truckman’s Delight,’ but it’s 
really the only tobacco I enjoy.” 

A faint smile broke across the findn- 
cier’s harassed countenance. The ser- 
geant’s droll pleasantry was making its 
influence felt. 

“Go as far as you like, sergeant. 
Smoke a sulphur candle if you wish. 
After what I’ve been through the last 
few days I can stand anything.” 

The detective was glad to note his 
host’s quick improvement in_ spirits. 
“I’m sorry I couldn’t come.sooner, Mr. 
Sarn, but the other case was very im- 
portant indeed—a life and death matter, 
too. Now, tell me what has happened.” 

“Since I sent for you first,” Leander 
Sarn replied; “there have been two 
more attempts on my life in the same 
room and in the same manner as the 
original attack.” sa 

The sergeant cduld not repress a 
slight exclamation of surprise. “You 
continued to occupy the same room?” 

“Yes,” said the financier; “but I had 
men on guard. The night before last 


there was one of the armed watchers 
posted under my window and another 
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outside my door. Nevertheless the shot 
came again, just a click and the thud 
of the bullet in the woodwork. I turned 
on my light and called out. There was 
no sign of any intruder. The next 
night—that was last night—I had a 
guard actually posted in my room. The 
man swears he was wide awake and I 
was wide awake myself. I couldn’t 
sleep after the experience I had been 
through. Again came the strange click 
and another bullet flew in the direction 
of my head. It seems almost miracu- 
lous that they should all three have 
missed.” 

Sergeant Ryan sat smoking in 
thoughtful silence for two or three min- 
utes. When he looked up there was a 
look of grim determination in his face, 
and his eyes had a stern expression. 
“All I will do to-night will be to ex- 
amine any plan of the house that you 
may have. I’d like to study the ar- 
rangement of the rooms.” 

Leander Sarn fumbled in a drawer 
of his desk and presently drew out a 
sheaf of blue prints. “Here you are.” 

“Good!” said Sergeant Ryan, taking 
them and thrusting them into the breast 
pocket of his coat. “Now, have you the 
bullets that were fired at you?” 

“Yes,” the financier replied, delving 
into another drawer and producing 
three envelopes numbered on the out- 
side “one,” “two,” and “three.” The 
bullets are in these envelopes. The 
numbers indicate the order in which 
they were fired.” 

Sergeant Ryan pocketed the exhibits. 
Then he rose and knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe. “I’ll go up to my room 
now,” he announced. 

“Won’t you examine the room I was 
sleeping in?” the other asked anxiously. 

The detective raised his voice as he 
approached the door. “No,” he said; 
“I won’t inspect it until to-morrow. 
That'll be time enough. You won’t 
sleep there to-night, of course!” 

Leander Sarn shuddered, and his lips 


moved in his peculiar, rabbitlike mam 
ner. “No; I'll sleep right in this study" 
to-night, sergeant.” 

The detective opened the door with 
a sudden twist of the key and doorknob 
and stepped swiftly into the hallway, 
glancing sharply in both directions. He 
caught just a glimpse of a vanishing 
figure as it turned a corner and passed 
out of sight. It was impossible from 
the brief flash he obtained of the re- 
treating person to tell whether it was 
man or woman. 

Rejoining his host Sergeant Ryan 
followed the little financier into the li- 
brary where they found Clayton Herne 
deeply ingrossed in working out a chess 
problem. 

The lean, scrawny secretary arose 
and shook hands with the sergeant. 
“Ah, I’m glad to know you, sir,” he 
said. “This is a most peculiar case. I, 
too, am interested in detective work 
and the solving of criminal problems, 
but purely in an amateur way. It isa 
most fascinating study.” 

While he was speaking, there was 4 
movement at the far end of the room 
and a figure emerged from one of the 
deep easy-chairs. It was Peter Sarn. 
He advanced toward his uncle, yawn- 
ing. “I’m afraid I fell asleep over one 
of your interesting books, unk,” he said. 
“Time to turn in, anyhow, I guess.” 

Leander Sarn introduced his nephew 
to the detective. “Interesting case, old 
man,” said Peter Sarn patronizingly. 
He lit a cigarette and hung it in a cot 
ner of his mouth. “Hope you'll succeed 
in finding the criminal. Poor old unk’s 
quite flustered over it!” 

He went upstairs and a moment later 
Leander Sarn retired to his own bart 
caded sleeping place. Job came to the 
library door and beckoned to his mas- 
ter. Sergeant Ryan said good night to 
the studious secretary and followed his 
henchman upstairs. ; 

Connecting rooms had been assigned 
to the detective and his faithful Job: 












sergeant was evidently not in a 


‘mood for listening to the latter’s con- 


yersation. After seeing that his things 
were laid out he andetoil Job to bed 
and closed and locked the connecting 
doors. 

Although it was after midnight Ser- 
geant Ryan settled himself to study the 
pieces of evidence the financier had 
placed in his hands. First he studied 
the blue-print plans of the House thor- 
oughly. Then he set himself the task 
of examining the three bullets that had 
been projected in the night in the direc- 
tion of the old man’s head. The pellets 
were flattencd and molded out of their 
original shape as a result of being 
driven into the woodwork of the bed. 
The third bullet seemed to rivet the 
detective’s interest more forcibly than 
the other two. . He nicked it with his 
knife and then cut into the others, com- 
paring the metal ‘nside. He looked 
around for a gas jet, but found that 
there was only a stump of gas pipe 
protruding from the ceiling of his room. 
Evidently the gas had been cut off 
when the electric wiring was put in. 

Outside, in the passage, a board 
creaked. A stealthy footstep passed his 
door. Instantly Sergeant Ryan turned 
off his light and stood listening. An- 
oiher moment and he was out in the 
corridor. From his study of the house 
plans he knew the exact location of 
the room in which the attempt on Lean- 
der Sarn’s life had been made. He 
noted that the vaguely outlined figure 
ahead of him disappeared into that 
room. 

Reaching the door he found that it 
had been left open a trifle, a sufficiently 
wide aperture to enable him to observe 
what was going on within. A man was 
stoping about the floor on his hands 
and knees, exploring | by the light of an 
dectric torch that lay at his side. After 
watching him for a few moments Ser- 
geant Ryan pushed the door farther 
open and stepped into the room. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Herne,” he said 
pleasantly. “Evidently your chess 
problem became dull and you decided to 
try a little detective work!” 

The secretary sprang to his feet, pick- 
ing up his light as he did so. He was 
obviously takem aback. 

“IT don’t want you to feel that I’m 
guilty. of any professional jealousy,” 
Sergeant Ryan continued; “but I'd 
rather not have too many tracks about 
this room until I’ve made my examina. 
tion of it.” 

Mr. Herne now broke into a voluble 
explanation of his presence. “I—lI had 
an idea, an inspiration, I may say,” he 
declared. “Something ~no one has 
thought of yet. I couldn’t wait till the 
morning to——”’ 

Sergeant Ryan cut him short. “It'll 
have to wait till morning,” he said. “I 
rather expected to find some one in this 
room to-night. You’re apt to upset 
things by being here. Better go to bed 
and get all the sleep you can. I'll keep 
watch for—for the person I’m expect- 
ing |” 

As he spoke, Sergeant Ryan urged 
the narrow-shouldered secretary toward 
the door, gently but firmly. Finally he 
had the satisfaction of seeing him out 
in the hallway, shambling in his un- 
gainly way toward his_own room. 

When he was gone the detective took 
up his position at a vantage point be- 
hind the dressing bureau and com- 
menced his vigil. 

An hour passed. Then another hour. 
Somewhere in the house a clock chimed 
the hour of three. A minute later Ser- 
geant Ryan was tensely alert, straining 
every nerve. He rose to his feet and 
emerged from his place of concealment. 
The room was in totdl darkness. The 
door had not been opened. He walked 
to the center of the room and looked 
upward endeavoring to penetrate the 
blackness with his keen vision. He saw 
nothing, He flashed his light about the 
room. It was empty of human presence 
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save his own. He shut it off and lis- 
tened eagerly. 

From above his head came a faint, 
rasping, metallic sound! 

With skilled hands he moved the 
dressing bureau to the center of the 
room, swiftly and silently. Then_he 
found a chair and set this on the bu- 
reau’s top. A moment later his lanky 
form was perched on this chair and 
his head was within two or three inches 
from the point in the ceiling from which 
the strange sound seemed to come. 


IV. 


Job Larkin was usually” a sound 
sleeper. The rdle of valet was a strange 
one,to Job. Then, too, there was a 
peculiarly uncanny touch to the mys- 
tery that his master had been called 
upon to solve. One of these causes 


may have operated to make him par- 
ticularly wakeful on this night. 
After Sergeant Ryan had dismissed 


him he sat at the window of his room, 
looking out over the rolling countryside 
and admiring the nocturnal landscape 
view of the Sarn estate. A dim light 
from a distant crescent moon shed a 
ghostly radiance over the scene, casting 
fantastic shadows and outlining the 
graceful foliage of trees and plants. 

Directly opposite his window was a 
great clump of cedars, separated from 
the house by a wide strip of smooth 
lawn. Job took a childish delight in 
forming imaginary figures from the 
putlines of these trees. Suddenly he 
aroused himself from his state of rev- 
erie, for he thought he distinguished a 
tall, muffled-up figure—apparently that 
of a woman—moving against the back- 
ground of foliage. 

Job Larkin was always alert for any- 
thing that would be of significance in 
the cases on which Sergeant Ryan was 
engaged. He had been the detective’s 
faithful henchman, handy man, and 
general assistant for a good many years. 


Of English birth, Job had for a long” 
time been regarded as an incorrigible” 
criminal by the police and penal am 
thorities. No influence that was 
brought to bear on him seemed to haye 
the effect of softening his fiber, of ap 
pealing to his better nature. Then Ser. 
geant Ryan—at that time connected 
with the police force—had come into 
Job’s life by rescuing him from a piece 
of brutality and injustice at the hands 
of two overzealous detectives who were 
endeavoring to extort a confession 
from the ex-convict. Whether it was 
the sergeant’s personal magnetism or 
the fact that a member of the police 
had shown a Job a kindness when all 
the world seemed against him remains 
a mystery. Job Larkin continued tobe 
a good deal of a mystery; yet from 
that time he abandoned his life of crime 
and became the devoted servant and 
worshiper of the sergeant. 

Leaning out of the window he 
strained his eyes to penetrate the shad- 
ows. Then he gave a soft exclamation 
of surprise. “Blow me if it ain’t the 
’ousekeeper !” 

He tried the connecting door leading 
to the room assigned to Sergeant Ryas, 
but it was locked. He tapped gently o 
the panels, but there was no answer. 

“The guv’nor’s snoopin’ around on 's 
own ’ook,” Job told himself. 

Larkin was short and thickset, and 
he walked with a peculiar sidewise mo 
tion somewhat like that of a flat-bottom 
rowboat being propelled by one oar. [a 
spite of his ungainliness he was poe 
sessed of a great deal of rugged 
strength and some little agility. 

Stepping out on his window ledge he 
balanced himself cautiously for a mo 
ment and then proceeded to find a to 
hold in the stonework. This was no! 
difficult, as the side of the building 
abounded in convenient ledges. by 
means of which a moderately skille 
climber might scale it easily. 

Job’s short stubby fingers gripped 
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the projecting masonry and his pow- 
erful body squirmed with a certain de- 
gree of skill from one vantage point to 
the other as he made the descent. 
Finally he landed in a bed of soft earth 
and looked about him. The vaguely 
defined figure was ‘still visible against 
the cedars. 

Keeping as much as possible in the 
shadows Job Larkin made a circuitous 
journey, finally bringing up at the far 
side of the clump. Here he found a 
convenient spot where he could com- 
mand a good view and overhear any 
conversation that might take place be- 
tween the housekeeper and the person 
for whom she appeared to be waiting. 

Presently there was a slight rustle on 
the lawn and a man’s figure glided to- 
ward the cedars. His arrival was fol- 
lowed by a hurried greeting. 

“You are late, Edward,” Job -heard 
Miss Main’s whisper. “Did you have 
any trouble passing the guards? They 
are extra vigilant since the attempts on 
the old man’s life. I am frightened lest 
suspicion fall on me. There is a detec- 
tive in the house now and he is no fool. 
I want to get rid of this.” 

‘The woman’s companion murmured 
something which Job could not distin- 
guish, 

“Yes; it’s dangerous. Take it away 
with you,” Miss Main continued. “If 
that detective-——” 

The man interrupted her with an im- 
patient exclamation, but his ensuing re- 
marks were inaudible to the listening 


Job. 


Miss Main’s next speech was uttered 


7 ° ~ 
ina tone of reproach. “Edward, I do 


“p 


care about it,” she was saying. Sut 
we must be cautious. Now take this 
and run along and look out for the 
guards !”” 

Peering from his place of conceal- 
ment Job saw the housekeeper thrust a 
satchel into the hands of her visitor. 
There were more whispered words ex- 
changed between them. Then the man 
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set out in the direction of the gates. 
keeping on the lawn so that his foot- 
steps would not make any sound, and 
planning his course so as to be con- 
tinually in the shadow of some patch 
of brush or some clump of trees. 

Miss Main stood watching his prog- 
ress for nearly a full minute before 
turning and retracing her steps toward 
the house. 

Job Larkin remained motionless un- 
til he saw her stately figure vanish 
around a corner of the building. Then 
he drew himself to his full height and 
stretched his cramped limbs. 

“Hedward!” he whispered to himself. 
“So the ’ousekeeper ’as a bloke nimed 
Hedward! And he calls in the middle 
of the night, ’e’s that bashful! Well, 
’ere goes, Hedward, ole top! ’Ere’s 
where I find out what’s in that satchel! 
I think the guv’nor might be inter- 
ested !” 

Whereupon Job Larkin, crouching 
low and setting his fists against his sides 
after the manner of a runner, started his 
pursuit in a remarkable gait that was 
half waddle and half canter, but which 


“covered ground noiselessly and with 


great rapidity. 
V. 


Sergeant Ryan climbed down from 
his perch. The sound to which he had 
been listening had suddenly ceased. He 
had expected a visitor to enter this 
particular bedroom during the night, but 
the visit had not been made in the way 
he had anticipated. 

He set about replacing the furniture 
with deft, noiseless movements. He 
had hardly completed the task when a 
cry rang out on the night air from 
somewhere in the.grounds. The next 
instant a whistle blew shrilly. This was 
followed by a sound of voices murmur- 
ing and calling out confusedly. 

The detective approached the window 
and, throwing, back one of the shut- 
ters, peered out. Figures were running 
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across the lawn, shouting as they went. 
The house gradually came to life. Stir- 
rings were audible in one room, then 
another, as the sleepers awakened and 
began to investigate the cause of the 
hubbub. 

Sergeant Ryan turned away from the 
window and went out into the hallway. 
As he did so he almost collided with 
Ciayton Herne. The latter was in a 
state of wild excitement; his dull eyes 
seemed dilated behind the glasses which 
apparently he wore even in bed; the 
frowsy gray bathrobe flapped about his 
thin legs. 

“Oh, Sergeant Ryan, what has hap- 
pened now ?” he said in a shaking voice. 
“Has—has a 

The detective seized him by his nar- 
row shoulders and turned him about. 
“Go back to your room!” he com- 
manded, emphasizing the order with a 
push. “And stay there!” he added. 

He was hardly rid of the secretary 
when another figure came in sight 
along the corridor. It proved on closer 
inspection to be Peter Sarn, garbed in 
a quilted-silk dressing gown and with 
the eternal monogrammed cigarette 
drooping from a corner of his mouth. 
As usual, Peter appeared unconcerned 
and moved without haste. 

“What’s up, Mr. Detective?” he 
asked nonchalantly. 

“Come along and let’s find out,” said 
Sergeant Ryan, ignoring the other’s 
veiled sarcasm. “This way.” He 
clutched at the other man as he spoke, 
but instead of grasping the lapel of the 
dressing gown as he evidently had in- 
tended, he caught the pajama jacket un- 
derneath, tearing it open. He hastened 
to apologize. “I beg your pardon. 
Please excuse my clumsiness. I must 
be a bit rattled myself.” 

Peter Sarn accepted the explanation 
graciously enough and followed the de- 
tective downstairs. As they reached 
the front door they observed a group 
approaching along the driveway. They 


awaited its arrival. In the center of the 


party Sergeant Ryan could distinguish 


the familiar form of Job Larkin, and 
he wondered what his henchman had to 
do with the disturbance. 

One of the guards on the estate came 
up to Peter Sarn and saluted carelessly, 
“We found these two in a rough and 
tumble down by the boundary wall. 
One says the other has been concerned 
in the attempts on your uncle’s life! 
We don’t know which to believe. The 
one that does the accusing looks a more 
dangerous character than the other, I’m 
thinking.” 

Peter Sarn. turned to Sergeant 
Ryan. “Well, Mr. Detective, what had 
we better do?” he asked. 

The little crowd had now reached the 
entrance. Sergeant Ryan ignored the 
last question and went up to his man’s 
side. ‘What does this mean, Job?” he 
asked in a whisper. 

Larkin explained the situation, draw- 
ing his master aside so that none of 
the others could hear what he said. 

Sergeant Ryan turned to the guards. 
“This man,” he explained, indicating 
Job, “is my personal servant. Kindly 
permit him to go up to his room.” He 
now pointed to the other captive, a slen- 
der, sallow man with a high forehead 
and large, thoughtful eyes. “You have 
been caught prowling about the grounds 
of this estate at night. Will you stay 
here for the remainder of the night and 
long enough to-morrow to enable me to 
investigate your case, or would you pre- 
fer to be turned over to the local at- 
thorities ?” 

The man seemed about to burst into a 
tirade of protest, but evidently thought 
better of it. Something beyond Set- 
geant Ryan appeared to have caught his 
eye. “I'll stay here,” he said surlily. 

Sergeant Ryan looked sharply over 
his shoulder to see if he could place the 
responsibility for the prisoner’s sudden 
resolution. The housekeeper, Miss 
Main, had just appeared in the door 
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"way. Her large expressive eyes were 


turned on the trespasser in a look of 
agonized appeal. 


VI. 


With the break of day Sergeant Ryan 
was up and making another examina- 
tion of the room in which the attempts 
on Leander Sarn’s life had been made. 
He made a thorough exploration and 
even went so far as to use a chisel to 
pry away portions of the woodwork in 
order to locate any places of conceal- 
ment from which the mysterious shots 
had been fired. 

He looked at the ceiling again. At 
one place there had originally been a 
gas chandelier, but it had been removed. 
The short section of gas pipe protrud- 
ing through the ceiling was capped with 
metal and indicated where the fitting 
had been. Around this piece of piping 
there was a centerpiece of plaster mold- 
ing. 

Sergeant Ryan again improvised a 
standing platform from the chair and 
dressing bureau and took a close-up 
view of this part of the ceiling. He 
drew out his penknife and ran it into 
the trevices of the molding. 

A smile of satisfaction played about 
his features as he descended from his 
perch and returned to his own room. 
There he made another brief study, of 
the house plans he had borrowed from 
Leander Sarn. Then he mounted to the 
floor above and went to a room which 
lay directly over the one he had been 
exploring. It proved to be a linen store- 
toom. Sergeant Ryan easily solved the 
mystery of its lock by means of his 
bunch of skeleton keys and entered. 
He examined the floor eagerly, seeking 
for some loose board, ‘but without suc- 
tess. Finally he found a portion of 
the surbase where the woodwork came 
out, leaving a hollow place large enough 
0 admit the passage of a human body. 
Sergeant Ryan crawled into the aper- 
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ture and, flashing his torch ahead of 
him, explored the strange cavity. 

Below yawned the black interior of 
the space between the floors. Heavy 
crossbeams were on either side and be- 
low the lathe and plaster that com- 
posed the ceiling of the room directly 
underneath. He could also distinguish 
another cross bar, or rather two iron 
bars, set in the beams and forming a 
safe perch for any one who wanted to 
rest on them and be directly over the 
scene of the attempted murder.’ The 
arrangement did away with the risk of 
breaking through the comparatively 
flimsy structure of lathe and plaster 
composing the ceiling. 

Sergeant Ryan squirmed his lanky 
body through the hole until he could 
let himself down onto the iron bars. 
Here he found that the original gas 
piping had been cut off well above the 
ceiling line and a new piece of dummy 
pipe substituted. The molding that 
formed the center of the ceiling had 
been cut loose and arranged so that it 
would swing outward on a hinge when 
a catch was released. 

He gave a soft exclamation of aston- 
ishment. “Of all the fiendishly diabol- 
ical ideas!” 

Flashing his torch about, his keen 
eye caught sight of a glittering object 
hanging by hooks on to the heavy 
wooden beam. He reached out his 
hand and seized it. Another exclama- 
tion escaped him. The terrible in- 
genuity of the crime he was unraveling 
seemed to appall him. It was a pow- 
erful spring gun, evidently the weapon 
from which the silent bullets had been 
discharged with intent to kill Leander 
Sarn as he slept. It was no wonder 
that the intended victim had found no 
trace of his assailant. It was no won- 
der that the watchers stationed outside 
and even in the room had seen nothing. 
The trap in the ceiling had opened in 
an instant of time, discharged its mis- 
sile, and closed again. Only that the 
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criminal’s aim had been hurried and in- 
accurate, the heinous deed was perfectly 
planned and executed. 

Sergeant Ryan released the catch and 
the center of the ceiling swung out on 
its hinge noiselessly, giving a clear view 
of the interior of Leander Sarn’s for- 
mer sleeping room. He closed the trap, 
put the gun under his arm, and, flashing 
his light ahead of him, began to make 
his way out of the hole by the same 
route through which he had entered. 


VII. 


Leander Sarn looked up from his 
place at the breakfast table as Sergeant 
Ryan entered. Every one was late that 
morning, but Sergeant Ryan was the 
last of all to put in an appearance. The 
financier seemed a trifle peeved at the 
detective’s tardiness. 

His nephew, Peter, however, was as 
amiably bland and patronizing in his 
manner as ever. “Good morning, Mr. 
Detective,” he said. “Have you solved 
the mystery yet and do you know os 

The financier cut in with a sharp 
reprimand. “Pete, please have the 
kindness to remember is 

Sergeant Ryan, however, appeared to 
take the question seriously and adhered 
to his policy of ignoring Peter Sarn’s 
bantering tone. “Yes, Mr. Peter,” he 
said quietly. “The mystery—as you call 
it—is solved, and I don’t think your 
uncle need fear any further attempts on 
his life—at least from the source of the 
recent attacks.” 

Peter Sarn drew a cigarette from his 
case and poised it in a corner of his 
mouth. “How remarkable!” he de- 
clared. “And have you caught the 
criminal ?” 

Sergeant Ryan’s blue-gray eyes twin- 
kled and he held out one of his long, 
powerful hands in a cupped position. 
“Yes,” he answered with a strange 
smile; “I have the criminal in the hol- 
low of my hand! As you seem fond of 


melodramatic phrases, Mr. Peter, you — 
will, no doubt, like that expression!” 

Other exclamations of surprise were 
uttered by the other persons at the table, 
Miss Main, Clayton Herne, and Lean. 
der Sarn himself, but Sergeant Ryan 
would not reveal anything further just 
then. 

After finishing his light breakfast the 
deteetive, observing that the others also 
had finished, arose and, bowing to Lean- 
der Sarn, said: 

“May I see you in your private study 
for a few moments, Mr. Sarn? I should 
like to talk things over with you be- 
fore going any further.” 

The financier arose and nodded as- 
sent. 

Sergeant Ryan turned to the nephew 
who was in the act of igniting his 
drooping cigarette. ‘You may come, 
too, Mr. Peter. As a member of the 
family the case probably interests you.” 

Peter Sarn arose languidly and fol- 
lowed his uncle and the detective to 
the iron-sheathed sanctum where Ser- 
geant Ryan had had his first interview 
with the financier. 

“What I have to say,” Sergeant Ryan 
began, when uncle and nephew were 
seated, “may be painful and embarrass- 
ing, but I have no choice. I will be as 
brief as possible.” And he proceeded 
to narrate his discoveries in Leander 
Sarn’s bedroom and in the space be 
tween the floor above and the ceiling 
with its artfully concealed trapdoor ar 
rangement. Then he produced the 
spring gun and laid it on the table. 

Leander Sarn started, and a ghastly 
expression came over his face. His 
eyes bulged, and his lips moved nerv- 
ously. He looked more than ever like 
a frightened rabbit. 

“The plot against your life, Mr. 
Sarn,” Sergeant Ryan continued, 
unquestionably that of a keen, abnor 
mally cunning criminal mind. Fort 
nately, however, that mind has its weak- 
nesses, and to these it owes its dow 
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fall and its discovery.” The detective 
delved in his pocket and brought out 
the three envelopes containing the bul- 
lets. He laid aside the first two and 
held the third up between his thumb 
and forefinger. ‘Here, gentlemen, is 
the clew that gave the whole thing away. 
Here is the keynote of the criminal’s 
weakness !” 

Leander Sarn stared at the bullet. 
Peter lit a fresh cigarette from the 
stub of the old one; the narrative did 
not seem to interest him deeply. 

“The first two bullets discharged 
from this spring gun—as powerful a 
weapon of its type as I have ever seen, 
and deadly at so short a range—are 
ordinary leaden missiles; but the third 
bullet is made of silver!” Sergeant 
Ryan handed the piece of metal over 
to the financier for inspection. ‘That 
gave me my first clew as to the type 
of man to seek as the criminal. As you 
know, there is a superstition dating back 
to the remotest antiquity that certain 
persons bearing charmed lives can be 
killed by a silver bullet where a leaden 
bullet will not take effect.. After your 
miraculous escape from the first two 
shots the criminal evidently decided that 
you bore a charmed life, and therefore 
made his third attempt with this silver 
bullet.” 

Both uncle and nephew were now 
deeply interested in the detective’s story 
and leaned forward in their chairs, lis- 
tening intently. 

“My first hint as to the highly super- 
stitious personage in the household,” the 
detective resumed, “came in the library. 
Looking into a mirror I observed a cer- 
tain gentleman make a sign at me be- 
hind my back, holding out his hand 
with the forefinger and little finger ex- 
tended and the others folded in. It is 
an ancient device for warding off evil 
influence. Then again in the hurry and 
bustle incidental to the disturbance in 
the night, I met the same person clad 
only in his dressing gown and pajamas. 
6D—ps 
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This scant costume gave me the oppor- 
tunity of learning that he is in the habit 
of wearing an amulet under his cloth- 
ing.” 

Leander Sarn sprang to his feet sud- 
denly. His scant hair bristled, a faint 
flush came into his usually colorless 
cheeks, and his dull-brown eyes flashed 
with an unwonted fire. “Why—you 
don’t mean—you don’t méean—that— 
that—Peter!” He stammered and 
choked spasmodically, unable to control 
his speech in the intensity of his emo- 
tion. 

Sergeant Ryan nodded. “Yes,” he 
said; “I mean that Peter is the person 
guilty of the attempts on your life. 
My lateness for breakfast was due to 
the necessity for changing my clothes 
and cleaning myself up. I also took 
advantage of the opportunity of exam- 
ining Peter’s room. I found a bar of 
silver and some bars of lead, together 
with a mold for casting the bullets ; also 
an interesting collection of books on 
magic and black art. My personal opin- 
ion is that an alienist ought to examine 
Peter.” 

The accused man’s figure sagged back 
in his chair. His dull eyes stared 
straight ahead. He seemed dazed by 
the revelation, astounded at the detec- 
tive’s exposure of his secret. 

“Why, I—I thought you suspected 
that fellow who was prowling about the 
grounds last night,” he managed to 
stammer. 

“No,” said Sergeant Ryan. “There’s 
nothing against him except that he 
seems to have Miss Main interested in 
bringing some invention of his to Mr. 
Sarn’s attention. It’s a spontaneously 
exploding shell or.bullet which, if set 
at different important points of the 
estate, will obviate the necessity of so 
many guards and watchmen. It doesn’t 
seem a very practical device to me, but 
when this shooting business occurred, 
it’s easy to understand that the fact of 
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having the formula and some of the 
bullets in her possession caused Miss 
Main to feel frightened lest she be sus- 
pected of complicity in the crime. 
Therefore, she asked her friend, Ed- 
ward, to take his invention out of her 
hands as secretly as possible.” He 
turned to Leander Sarn who still sat 
gasping with astonishment at the reve- 
lation of his nephew’s criminality. 
“Will you kindly ring for Smilkins?” 
he requested. “I would suggest having 
Doctor Leonard or any other capable 
alienist summoned as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, I would have Mr. Peter 
kept under close watch.” 


The alienist’s examination justified 
Sergeant Ryan’s recommendation. 
Peter Sarn was found to be suffering 
from a peculiar mental disease which, 


although ordinarily giving him the de 
meanor of a harmless simpleton, was 
liable on occasion to develop into a ’ 
homicidal mania, characterized by a 
rare cunning in the planning and execu- 
tion of criminal acts. By his own ad- 
mission he had prepared the room for 
the attack on his uncle several months 
previously, engaging a workman to 
make the alteration while the house was 
vacant and keeping him in ignorance of 
the purpose of the trap in the ceiling. 
He had tried to remove the evidence 
of his deed on the night of Sergeant 
Ryan’s arrival, but had been frightened 
away by hearing the detective moving 
about in the room below. 

As a result of the investigation Peter 
Sarn was placed in a private sanitarium 
where his infirmity will not be likely to 
result disastrously for others. 


SPPPIBIET CECE 
ALERT DETECTIVE CAPTURES MAIL BANDITS 


OUR automobile bandits stole five packages of mail valued at one hundred 


and ninety-one thousand dollars from an Illinois Central loading platform 


recently and escaped. 


Within a few hours, before the loss had been discovered, 


they were under arrest, and the entire loot was recovered. : 
The suspicions of Lieutenant William Shoemaker, of the Chicago detective 


bureau, were responsible for the arrests. 
his squad when he noticed a car in an alley. 


He was touring the West Side with 
When the police approached in 


their automobile, two men who were in the motor car under surveillance deserted 
it and started to run away. Shots from the policemen’s guns halted them. 
Upon searching the motor car the detectives found three bags of mail. 
fourth was diseovered under the step of the house outside which the car was 
standing, and a fifth, containing chiefly silks and shoes, was found hidden m 


the house. 


In addition to the two bandits who left the car, a man and woman in the 


house were placed under arrest. 








NEBRASKA PENITENTIARY IS OVERCROWDED 


S° crowded is the Nebraska State penitentiary that its warden has notified the 
county sheriffs of the State that he will accept only prisoners who have 
committed very serious crimes or who are known to be skilled or desperate enoug 


to attempt to escape from less safeguarded institutions. 


About two months before 


the warden made this decision he issued a request to sheriffs to hold prisoners a 


long as possible. 


An epidemic of automobile stealing, forgery, and crimes of violence has 
overcrowded the penitentiary, compelling the placing of two men in each s 


cell. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


GEVERAL attempts have been made to discourage John Hunter, so that he will leave his position 
as millionaire Dan Drake’s librarian, These attempts are presumed to be made by persons who 
are looking for a volume in the library, which is thought to contain the clew to the hiding place of 


4 vast treasure. 


Jim Vaughan knows of the existence of this volume. He persuades Marion Lorme, who works 
as Hunter's assistant, to try to find it. Hunter discovers the volume, but he does not know the 
significance of the marked letters it contains. He makes two transcripts of the marked letters; one 


of these he keeps, and one he gives to Dan Drake. 


His employer puts this copy of the code letters into 


his private safe, along with the volume from which they were copied. 
Marion Lorme takes this informatian to Vaughen. He decides to break into the Drake house and 


burglarize the safe. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHEN IRON WILLS CLASH. 


N a room that the servants 
called “the boudoir,” sat 
Flavia Drake, alone. She sim- 
ply spoke of it as her den, and 
the word perhaps was suitable, for, in 
spite of the costly furniture and the val- 
uable pictures and the old china and all 
the things that money could buy, it was 
the room of a girl who at times had 
moved far from the shelter of her home. 
It was littered with photographs of 
places she had seen abroad, of women 
who had worked with her in the hospi- 
tal, of groups of patients, of motor cars 
and ambulances, and little bits of scen- 
ery, not very interesting in themselves, 
but of intense interest to Flavia Drake. 
And then there were “odds and ends,” 
a Flavia called them—bits of jagged 
steel, shell cases, and fragments of the 
debris of the great war; ugly souvenirs 
lor the most part, but precious to the 
girl who had a story for each one of 
them. 
Flavia sat in front of the fire. She 


had returned to her father’s house for 
Jackson’s funeral, and she was going to 
stay all night. Her first intention had 
been to go back to the lower East Side, 
but she had stayed, and for a very curi- 
ous reason—a reason she would not 
even yet admit to be the real cause of 
her change of plans. 

It was simply that she wished to see 
John Hunter. A few days previously 
she would have laughed at the idea, but 
even in a few days life can move for- 
ward very quickly. And so it had 
moved with Flavia Drake. She had 
taken less interest in this new work of 
hers than she ever could have believed 
possible. She had missed those very 
pleasant mornings in the library—more, 
so she imagined, than she had ever 
missed anything in her life. 

“Of course,” she said to herself as 
she sat before the fire, “I’m not going 
to fall in love.” 

The idea was ridiculous, and the state 
of her mind would not bear analysis. 
She was not in the mood for that kind 
of thing. She was simply aware that 
she had not been so happy since she had 
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gone away, although she had always be- 
lieved that true happiness lay in hard 
work. 

A psychologist would have told her 
that that little scene in the garden—a 
- scene she had evolved out of her own 
silly desire to humiliate a man who 
thought so little of her work—was not 
likely to leave her untouched. The love 
of a man for a woman is not just a 
question of a few words spoken in the 
dusk—words that can be forgotten. 
Nor is it just a firm grip of the hand 
that can be set aside. It is something 
more real and enduring. It is a force, 
like an electric current, that runs along 
the nerves as though they were wires. 
And the greater the force, the more 
difficult it is to avoid its effects, unless 
there is some antagonistic force to set 
against it. 

In this particular instance there was 
nothing but the mere desire to he free, 
and at the best such a desire was poor 
and negative. The dislike of a man, the 
love for another man—either of these 
would have been effective. But Flavia 
Drake was not in love with another man, 
and, so far from disliking John Hunter, 
she admired him, and she was sorry for 
him, and she hated herself for the trick 
she had played upon him. 

So it came about that the scene in the 
garden had touched her—had cut into 
her theory of life with a deep slash. 
And as she sat before the fire in her 
den, she realized that she was in the 
grip of something she could not under- 
stand; that all her theories were noth- 
ing; that she simply wanted to see more 
of John Hunter, and that, if she ever 
made up her mind to marry any one, 
John Hunter would be the man. 

“Oh, I’m just a little fool,” thought 
Flavia. “It does not do to be too clever 
and look too far beneath the surface. I 
suppose, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, one just likes a man and mar- 
ries him.” 

3ut she knew that, if she ever loved, 


it would be something quite different — 
from that. She could not tell what it 
would be like, but she had an idea that 
it would mean self-sacrifice, the ob- 
literation of will, the entire surrender 
of heart and mind. And she shrank 
from the very thought of it. 

There was a knock on her door, and 
her father entered the room. 

“You ought to be in bed,” he said in 
a hoarse voice. “But as you're not, I’ve 
come to have a chat with you about that 
fellow John Hunter. I watched him 
very carefully at dinner to-night, and 
I can see the man’s in love with you 
I always suspected it, but now I know. 
And you know, too, don’t you?” 

Flavia jested to gain time. “How to 
mantic you are, father,”’ she said witha 
laugh. “Mind you don’t get caught 
yourself. I thought I saw you looking 
at Miss Lorme rather curiously, as if 
she interested you.” 

“Don’t talk rot,” said Dan Drake 
harhly. “Hunter’s in love with you 
He’s told you so, and that’s why you've 
left the house.” 

“Oh, father, dear 

“Is this the ttuth or not, Flavia?’ 
Drake mterrupted harshly. 

The girl looked him steadily in the 
eyes for a few seconds, and then sh 
flushed with anger. Once, she remem 
bered, she had chaffed him on this very 
matter, had suggested that he had 
brought Marion Lorme into the hous 
to avoid this very danger. But the sur 
face of jest was broken now. She wa 
face to face with realities. a 

“You needn’t answer my question, 
he said after a pause. “I’ve tackled 
Hunter about it, and he’s told me the 
truth. I’ve given him notice. ‘Hel 
leave here to-morrow. I’m not going ® 
have my daughter driven out of my 
house by John Hunter or any one else. 

“Oh, I can stay here, father, if t 
comes to that.” 2s 

“You don’t mean to tell me youre® 
love with the fellow?” 


” 
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To this Flavia made the most ex- 


EP traordinary reply. “I wish I were,” she 


said. 

“You wish you were! 
mean by talking like that? 
mad ?” ; 

“Not nearly mad enough. If I were 
in love with Mr, Hunter, I’d marry him, 
and that would make some amends for 
the wrong I’ve done him.” 

Dan Drake’s face grew very red, and 
the veins stood out on his forehead. 
Flavia had never seen him like this be- 
fore. He was usually the coolest of 
men. 

“If you ever did marry him,” he told 
her in loud tones, “you’d be cut off 
without a penny. I told him that just 
now. And I suppose he’s only after 
the money, anyway. I'll alter my will 
to-morrow and put that in it; you’re to 
lose everything if you marry him.” 

Flavia smiled. “Then I hope, father, 
you'll leave the money to hospitals and 
that kind of thing. Then I wouldn’t 
really mind.” 

Dan Drake glared at his daughter. “I 
shall do nothing of the sort,” he said. 
“I shall leave it to Miss Lorme.” 

Flavia stared at him with wide-open 
eyes, and then, hiding her fear behind 
the mask of the jester, she said: “You 
dear old thing, I knew you were in love 
with her! Why don’t you marry her? 
ee you won’t have to make a fresh 
will.” 

“Don’t be a fool. Do you think I’m 
not in earnest about this? John Hunter 
will leave here to-morrow.” 

“You wouldn’t be such a_ brute, 
father,” she said quietly. “And I won’t 
let you send him away. If he does lose 
n position on my account, I’ll marry 
im.” 

“Of course,” said Dan Drake after 
a pause, “you are still joking.” 

“No, I mean what I say. I swear by 
all I hold sacred that I’ll marry him.” 
_ She spoke the words without falter- 


ing. She saw that this was her weapon, 


What do you 
Are you 
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one that she could flash before her fa- 
ther’s eyes without ever being called 
upon to use it. Her father would give 
in. Of the two evils—evils from his 
point of view—he would chose that 
which was so much the smaller. She 
believed that he would rather give up 
his whole fortune than see her married 
to John Hunter. 

For a few seconds Dan Drake did not 
speak. He relit the cigar that had gone 
out. 

“The man can get another job,” he 
said at last. 

“Nothing like this.” 

“A better one. This is not the kind 
of house for a sick man.” 

“That’s just it,” she retorted. “He 
wants to stay on here and prove himself. 
We've talked of all this before. And 
Mr. Hunter is very keen on cataloguing 
this library. He’s settled here. But it’s 
no use arguing. I’ve told you my de- 
cision.” 

She spoke sharply—too sharply for 
her purpose, which could better have 
been achieved by tears or gentle per- 
suasion. Dan Drake’s nature was like 
steel, from which the blow of a flint 
only strikes sparks. He was quite cer- 
tain that his daughter was not in love 
with John Hunter, for John Hunter 
himself had told him so. And she was 
not likely to marry a man she did not 
love. 

“Very well,” he said after a pause, 
“you must do as you please, but John 
Hunter leaves this house to-morrow.” 

The breach between them widened. 
Will had clashed against will. Each 
was under the delusion that the other 
would give way. But Flavia, remem- 
bering that she had come to the conclu- 
sion that love meant self-sacrifice, re- 
garded herself as a kind of heroine. 
There was nothing heroic about the pur- 
pose of Dan Drake. He was just a 
man who could not be lightly thwarted, 
even by his daughter. He was more de- 
termined than ever to get rid of John 
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Hunter, and he was quite certain that 
Flavia would not marry the man. 

“Then I shall go with him,” said 
Flavia. “I shall marry him.” 

Dan Drake laughed. “You'll think 
better of it m the morning, Flavia,” he 
said. “I don’t see that there is any- 
thing to be gaimed by talk. You just 
think over all that it means to you. 
Good night.” 

He walked to the door and opened it. 
Then he turned, half hoping that Flavia 
would come quickly to his side and fling 
her arms round his neck and kiss him. 
But she was crouching by the fire and 
holding out her hands to the /blaze. 

“Good night, Flavia,” he said. 

“Good night, father,” was the cold 
reply. “No doubt you, too, will see 
things differently in the morning.” 

Dan Drake closed the door behind 
him, and Flavia did not move. She 
was certain that her father would give 
way. She did not want to marry John 
Hunter. But she would not retreat an 
inch. She would not go back on her 
word. 
“T will marry him,” she said in a 
whisper, “and perhaps something splen- 
did and beautiful will come of the sac- 
rifice.” 

She smiled proudly as she thought of 
how many women had given up wealth 
for love, but how few had cast away all 
their possessions for a matter of prin- 
ciple—of justice. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN SELF-DEFENSE, 


A BIG house is a dreary place on a 
+h cold November morning, when the 
servants first open the shutters and 
lraw up the shades and let in the dim 
gray light. 

“It always gives me the creeps,” said 
Eliza Bates, one of the housemaids, as 
she hastily dressed and went downstairs 
with two of her fellows. “I don’t mind 
the dark half so much as this; I often 


think the ghosts ain’t gone, and one can 
see ’em—which one can’t in the pitch 
dark.” 

The other girls laughed at her and 
switched on light after light as they 
went about their duties. Eliza, passing 
Drake’s study on her way to the 
kitchen, saw that the door was not shut. 
She hurried past it, remembering, per- 
haps, how the door, usually locked, had 
been open on the night that Harold 
Jackson had disappeatfed. 

The next person to pass the door was 
Charles, the second footman. He 
paused and then opened the door wide 
and switched on the electric lights, He 
saw his employer lying on the floor and, 
running out again, gave the alarm. 
Half a dozen servants were gathered 
round him in less than a minute. 

“T thought that open door meant 
trouble,” he said enigmatically, and he 
told them to open the window and let 
in the air. 

“I'll go for Mr. Hunter,” shouted 
Eliza. ‘ 
“Don’t you do anything of the sort,” 
he said sharply, “and don’t any of you 
kick up a fuss. Mr. Drake isn’t dead, 
but there’s a nasty blow on his fore- 
head. Bessie, you go and rouse Miss 
Drake—but don’t frighten her.” 

The head footman came along at that 
moment. He-was a burly, clean-shaven 
fellow, and he pushed the others aside 
without ceremony. 

“You go on about your business,” he 
said. “Don’t stare like a fool, Charles. 
Never seen a man hit over the head be- 
fore? Well, I have—plenty of them.” 

He knelt down, lifted Drake in his 
powerful arms,-and placed him on the 
sofa. 

“Phone for the doctor,” he said to 
Charles, “and you won’t have to look 
far for the police. There are three 
within call of the house.” 

Dan Drake groaned and opened his 
eyes. “My head,” he muttered, “oh, my 
head!” And then he fainted. 















Get out, all of you,” shouted the 
footman, “all but you, Charles. 


~ Quick with that telephone. You know 


the number, don’t you?” 


“Yes, I know the number, But I’m 


‘wondering if Mr. Drake will thank us 


for bringing round the doctor and kick- 


ing up all this fuss.” 


“What you driving at?” 4 

“Well, it’s a private matter. Any- 
way, I think you’d better wait for the 
boss’ instructions. We'd be in a nice 
position, wouldn't we, if it just turned 
out that he’d fallen and hit his head on 
the fender ?” 

The head footman stroked his clean- 
shaven chin. “If you’d thought that at 
first,” he said, “you didn’t do right in 
rousing the house and shouting ‘Mur- 
der! Help!” 

Again Dan Drake opened his eyes 
and looked at the two men. The head 
footman asked if he could send for the 
doctor. 

Dan Drake made no reply. He 
opened his lips as if to speak, but no 
sound came from them. He closed his 
eyes again, and Charles rang up the doc- 
tor. As he replaced the receiver on its 
hook, Flavia entered the room. She 
was in her dressing gown ; her eyes were 
wide open with fear. 

“What has happened? Oh, what has 
happened?” she cried. Then she flung 
herself on her knees beside the sofa and 
caught hold of her father’s wrist to feel 
his pulse. Her eyes were fixed on the 
great bruise that showed purple on his 
forehead. “Father,” she said in a low 
voice, “what has happened ?” 

He made an incoherent sound and 
then looked at the two footmen. Flavia 
turned her head and asked the men to 
lave the room, 

hi can look after him,” she said. “I 
will stay here until the doctor comes.” 
The servants took their departure. 
Flavia asked her father questions, but 

answered none of them. He made 
queer noises in his throat, and then he 
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was silent. She asked no more ques- 
tions. She unfastened his collar and 
shirt, soaked his handkerchief in coid 
water, and bound it round his head. 
There was nothing more that she could 
do until the doctor came. 

Because of the possibility of some in- 
jury to the brain or the skull, it was 
necessary for her to be very careful. 
She knew well enough how to deal with 
punctured or lacerated wounds which 
required immediate dressing. But in 
this case the skin had not been broken. 
Wounds of that sort had been very rare 
in the hospital in France, and trivial 
enough to require very little attention. 
But Flavia knew that there was nothing 
trivial about this blow. The force of it 
must have been terrible, or it could not 
have rendered her father unconscious 
for so many hours. And even now his 
mind could only function normally for 
a few minutes at a time. 

The door opened, and John Hunter 
entered the room, His face was very 
white, and he had not shaved. He was 
wearing an old pair of flannel trousers 
and a white sweater, and his bare feet 
were thrust into a pair of tennis shoes. 

“Can I do anything to help?’ he 
queried. 

“Nothing,” Flavia replied. “The 
doctor will be here in a minute. I’m 
afraid my father is badly hurt.” 

He asked a few questions, and she 
answered them; he seemed to be curi- 
ously calm, even indifferent. And 
Flavia remembered that he had been 
given notice to leave, and that there 
had been a “scene” between this man 
and her father. All that had been thrust 
out of her head this morning up to this 
moment. 

“You saw him late last night, I 
think?” he queried. “He told me he 
was going to have a talk with you, and 
then he was going to bed.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hunter, but he must have 
come down here.” 

He turned away from her and walked 
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slowly round the room, examining 
everything. By the sofa he paused, then 
stood by the window and staréd out 
across the lawn. And then he turned 
abruptly on his heel and said: “I’m not 
going to keep anything back. I shall 
tell the police everything I know.” 

“Everything you know!” — she 
echoed. 

“Yes. I didn’t like to tell you. But 
—well, I’ve just got to tell you.” 

The door opened, and the doctor was 
shown into the room. He was a local 
practitioner of Woodlawn, a pleasant 
man with a clean-shaven face and black 
hair and dark eyes. He was very popu- 
lar with his patients and had a large 
practice. He untied the bandage and 
examined the wound. 

“Hm!” he said. ‘Nothing serious. 
Is this all? I don’t quite understand. 
Unconscious for seven hours, did you 
say, Miss Drake? I can hardly believe 
it.” 

He felt Drake’s pulse, turned up one 
eyelid, and looked at the pupil of the 
eye. 

“Odd,” he said. “Tell me all you 
know about it, Miss Drake.” 

She told him in a very few words. 
She did not look at John Hunter as she 
spoke. 

“T think I’d like another opinion on 
this case,” said Doctor Castle. “T’ll use 
your telephone, if I may. There is no 
reason for you to stay here, Miss 
Drake; nor this gentleman, either.’”’ 

Flavia left the room. John Hunter 
hesitated for a moment, seemed about 
to say something, and followed her. 
They made their way into the library— 
that is to say, Flavia entered the library, 
and Hunter followed her. 

“You were going to tell me some- 
thing,” she said, “when the doctor in- 
terrupted us.” 

“Yes,” Hunter answered. “I was go- 
ing to tell you that I struck your father 
that blow last night, and that, if he dies, 
I shall be responsible for his death.” 


Flavia Drake showed no s 
this confession. She knew now that 
it had been in her mind all the time 
that from the very first she had won- 
dered what would happen when her fa- 
ther met John Hunter and told him of 
her ridiculous and quixotic decision. 

“You knocked him down,” she said, 
“and.left him there—not caring whether- 
he were alive or dead?” 

“Not quite so bad as that,” he re 
plied coldly. “I will tell you just what 
happened, and you can believe it or not, 
as you like.” 

“Of course I shall believe you. If 
you don’t think that, I’d rather you held 
your tongue.” 

“It—it is kind of you,” he faltered, 

“to say that. As you know your father 
came to see me last night, and he told 
me to go to-day, with a month’s salary 
in lieu of notice. I asked him the 
reason, and he answered by asking me 
two questions. I answered them hon- 
estly, as a man should do. I told him 
that I was in love with you, and”—he 
paused for a second—‘I told him that 
I had spoken of my love to you, and 
that you had declined my offer of mar- 
riage. It was an unfortunate situation. 
He was naturally very angry—I think 
I should have been like that under the 
circumstances—and he used _ hard 
words. He said that he was going 
tell you that I had been dismissed, and 
I was glad when he left the room. The 
interview had upset me a great deal 
and, as you know, a scene of that soft 
doesn’t do me any good. [I sat and 
smoked in my sitting room until half 
past eleven. Then Charles came and 
said that your father would like to s 
me in the study. I very nearly rel fused 
to go, and I wish now that I had t 
fused. What followed was terrible.” 

He paused again, and Flavia, glant 
ing at his face, looked quickly awa 
from it. 

“Your father,” said Hunter after 
few seconds of silence, “seemed to hart 
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ioe all control of himself. He spoke 


to me as no man has ever spoken to me 


before. But even then I did not strike 
him. He came to me with that paper 
knife in his hand, and I was forced to 
defend myself. I hit him hard—as hard 
as ever I could hit—and he dropped like 
a log.” 

“And you left him lying there—an 
elderly man You left him lying 
there, not caring whether you’d killed 
him?” 

John Hunter smiled. “You don’t 
really think that of me, do you?” he 
queried. “He came to in a couple of 
minutes, and I helped him to his feet 
and brought him a drink. He seemed a 
bit dazed; then he apologized to me, 
and we parted friends—more or less. 
He told me he was all right, and that 
he bore me no ill will, but that it was 
better I should go away. And I left 
him there sitting in his chair. I offered 
to help him up to bed, but he refused 
my offer, That is all I know of the 
matter.” - 

Flavia was silent. Nothing was to 
be said, no more questions were to be 
asked. She did not know whether her 
father, in his fury, had told John Hun- 
ter that she intended to marry him, if 
he was dismissed. But that was a ques- 
tion that could not possibly be asked. 

“T suppose,” Hunter continued pres- 
ently, “your father must have collapsed 
again after I left. I never thought that 
possible. He seemed quite—well, not 
quite himself, but strong enough to walk 
up to bed. He walked around the room 
—up and down, while he talked to me 
—part of the time, I mean.” 

The door opened, and the doctor en- 
tered the library. He seemed rather 
surprised at finding Flavia there. 

“I have just sent up to your room 
for you, Miss Drake,” he said. 
Charles, the footman, is with your 
father. But I would rather you took 
his place.” . 

“Has he spoken again?” she asked. 
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“Just a word or two. I think we must . 
carry him upstairs to bed. Doctor 
Jones would rather see him in bed, I 
should think. I wanted to speak to Mr. 
Hunter for a moment.” 

Flavia left the room, and the doctor 
said: “Mr. Drake asked for you. But 
he lost consciousness almost at once, 
and so I didn’t send for you. I thought 
you'd better know.” 

“Thank you,” Hunter replied. “Of 
course, if he asks again, you must send 
for me.” 

“Yes,” the doctor said quietly, “of 
course. He’s very fond of this library, 
isn’t he?” 

John Hunter nodded. “It might be 
on his mind,” he answered. ‘“You’ve 
heard the stories about it, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I attended both inquests—those 
of King and Evans, I mean. I knew 
the late Thomas Martin, who formerly 
owned this estate, very well. I was 
wondering if this brutal attack had any- 
thing to do with the library.” 

“T don’t think so. Nothing would be 
gained by hitting Mr. Drake on the 
head. If they’d killed him—well, there 
might have been some purpose in that. 
Hadn’t you better go back to your pa- 
tient, Doctor Castle?” 

“Yes, but there’s nothing to be done,” 
said the doctor, and he left the room. 

John Hunter walked up and down the 
library for a few minutes. Fate had 
played him a nasty trick, and he did not 
see how he could set things right. It 
was bad enough to have lost his job, to 
be sent back to his little place in the 
country. But this blow, struck in self- 
defense, was going to place an insuper- 
able barrier between himself and the 
woman he loved. 

After all, there was only his own 
word, unsupported by any evidence, that 
he had not left Dan Drake lying on the 
floor. He had made his statement. But 
would Dan Drake ever be able to bear 
witness to the truth of it? Was there 
any one who could bear witness to the 
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truth of it, if Dan Drake relapsed into 
a coma and died? 

John Hunter felt that he had been 
too impulsive in making his confession 
to Flavia, that a more prudent man 
would have just held his tongue and 
waited until he knew whether Drake 
was going to live or die. It seemed 
impossible that that blow, from which 
Drake had so quickly recovered, should 
be the cause of death or even of the 
state in which the financier had been 
found. But the brain—and the whole 
human body, for that matter—was a 
delicate mechanism. Hunter remem- 
bered cases of men who had been ap- 
parently uninjured by a wound from a 
piece of shrapnel, men who had gone on 
fighting as though nothing had hap- 
pened to them; and then, when the fight 
was over, they had collapsed and died. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS. 


AGAIN Flavia Drake sat alone in her 
private sitting room. She had re- 
mained with her father until the arrival 
of Doctor Jones. Then her father had 
been carried upstairs, and she had 
worked under the directions of the two 
doctors, giving orders to servants and 
doing all that she could with her own 
hands. At half past eleven Doctor 
Jones had telephoned to Watson Bonn, 
the most eminent brain specialist in New 
York. She understood that possibly 
there was going to be an operation. 
Two trained nurses arrived, and she 
helped them to get the bedroom ready. 
And then it was Doctor Castle who sug- 
gested that she should go and have some 
lunch. She had refused, but Doctor 
Jones had insisted. ‘ 
“Have it upstairs,” he said, “so that 
And don’t 


you can be within call. 
worry. We'll pull this job through all 
right.” 


So there she was in her own room, 
with food before her that she could not 
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touch. She was dazed and bewildered, 
and. she was ashamed that she should 
be in such a condition. And she knew 
that she had collapsed because of John 
Hunter’s confession. If her father 
died, John Hunter would be tried for 
murder. 

And yet she was certain that John 
Hunter had spoken the truth, quite cer- 
tain that he had kept back nothing from 
her. He had struck the blow in self- 
defense. And he had not left her fa- 
ther lying on the floor of the study. 
Her father had recovered for a little 
while, and then he had collapsed again. 

The truth, as told by John Hunter, 
would mean nothing worse than a ver- 
dict of manslaughter under great provo- 
cation. But who was to bear witness 
to the truth? A jury, with no evidence 
before them but that of the defendant, 
would certainly come to the conclusion 
that the story was not true. And there 
might even be witnesses who would as- 
sert that it was not true, that it was im- 
possible. 

It was characteristic of Flavia Drake 
that, though she could put her father's 
danger out of her head for a little while 
and think of the man who had struck 
the blow, she did not in any way con- 
sider what the telling of John Hunters 
story might mean to her as a woman 
and the cause of this quarrel. She had 
put herself entirely aside. Her mind 
went from one man to another, from the 
father she loved to the man who loved 
her, backward and forward, groping im 
the darkness of a twofold terror. 

A knock at the door roused her-te 
the cold, hard facts of the situation. 
Doctor Castle entered and said: “Miss 
Drake, you’ve simply got to eat. I 
thought you’d been trained, and that 
you knew a starving nurse is no go0¢ 
to anybody.” 

“Has Doctor Bonn come ?” she asked. 

“Yes, and they don’t want me. It 
seems this is a very curious case, Miss 


Drake.” 













gs color flooded her cheeks. “And 
" T suppose,” she said, “they’re going to 
~ talk about it and let my father die.” 

“You must eat, Miss Drake,” he re- 

. “You had no breakfast. Later 
on you'll collapse.” And then, hoping 
to take her mind off the medical aspect 
of the case, he added: “The police are 
here. They’re detectives, and there are 
reporters from the big papers out in 
the garden, like a lot of birds hoping to 
pick up crumbs.” 

“Ugh! How horrible! But I sup- 
pose it’s their business.” 

“Yes, and it’s your business to eat 
some food.” 

His quiet, sensible voice calmed her, 
and she began to eat some cold chicken. 
He poured her out a cup of tea and she 
drank it rather greedily. Quarter of an 
hour later she felt better able to face 
the situation—that curious situation 
which had arisen out of John Hunter’s 
confession, 

Charles, the footman, had actually 
shown Hunter into the study, and there 
would be that evidence, at any rate, 
against the librarian. But-it did not fol- 
low that, because John Hunter had had 

k an interview with her father, John 
Hunter had struck him on the head. It 
would be left for Hunter himself to 
tell that, and it would rest with Hunter 
precisely how much he should tell and 


d how much he should conceal. 
‘a The doctor left her a few minutes 
-d later, and, soon after his departure, 
a there was a knock on the door. Charles 
entered the room. 

40 “Can I clear up, miss?” he said, and, 
Ki, without waiting for a reply, he began 
iss {0 remove the dishes from the table. 
I When he had finished, he closed the 
at door and said: “I’d like a word with 
wr you, miss, about last night.” 

About last night?” she queried. 
od “What do you mean, Charles?” 
It I'showed Mr. Hunter into the study 
ss about half past eleven. I haven’t said 


anything about that yet to any one.” 
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“Why not?” Flavia asked sharply. 

“T thought I’d ask you about it first, 
miss. You're the head of the house 
now Mr. Drake is ill, and I wouldn’t 
like to do anything I ought not to do. 
You see, the police would think that 
perhaps Mr. Hunter had had a quarrel 
with Mr. Drake. And then—well, there 
you are.” 

Flavia Drake made no reply. Her 
thoughts moved quickly. A trap might 
have been laid for her by this man, and 
it was easy to fall into it. He might 
merely wish to know whether there was 
any particular reason for his silence, 
and then he might blackmail her: 

“T do not see any reason for conceal- 
ing the truth,” she said after a pause. 
“It is not likely that Mr. Hunter ‘a 

“Of course not,” the footman inter- 
rupted. “We know that. But the po- 
lice—they do get queer ideas into their 
heads sometimes.” 

She looked up at him and smiled. She 
had once imagined that Charles was a 
detective, but now she knew that he was 
nothing of the sort. He had given him- 
self away. And she had given nothing 
away. So far she held the best cards 
in the game. 

“Perhaps, Charles,” she said after a 
pause, “you would not care to be mixed 
up in such an unpleasant business. The 
police, as you say, do get queer ideas 
into their heads. And if Mr. Hunter 
denied that he had gone to the study at 
half past eleven, it would be just your 
word against his. And then, Charles, 
the police might make inquiries about 
you and what you were before you came 
here. I don’t suggest anything, mind, 
but a detective or a lawyer has an un- 
pleasant way of asking awkward ques- 
tions.” , 

It was a bow drawn at a venture, and, 
so far as Flavia could see, the arrow 
had not hit anything of importance. 
The man’s face was that of the well- 
trained, impassive servant. 

“And if I were you, Charles,” she 
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continued, “I’d just be guided by cir- 
cumstances. If you have spoken the 
truth, Mr. Hunter will undoubtedly say 
that he was in the study with my fa- 
ther. If you have not spoken the truth, 
Mr, Hunter will say nothing. And then 
it will be just your word against his. 
It is very kind of you to have come to 
me to ask my opinion on the matter, 
but you assume that Mr. Hunter in- 
tends to conceal something. I suppose 
that did not occur to you.” 

Charles bowed his head respectfully, 
like a servant who has been justly re- 
buked by his mistress. 

“Tt have spoken the truth, and I—I 
didn’t want to cause trouble. Of course 
Mr. Hunter is quite innocent, 4nd I can 
understand that an innocent man might 
be afraid of saying anything that would 
bring suspicion upon him, In that posi- 
tion, innocent and guilty are alike.” 

“Put Mr. Hunter would not forget 
that you were a witness, that you went 
to his room and told him that my father 
wished to see him.” 

“Did I say that? I do not remember 
saying it. But perhaps Mr. Hunter has 
told you that himself.” 

Flavia did not reply. She realized 
that she had given herself away, that 
this footman, who was certainly no or- 
dinary footman, knew now that John 
Hunter had confessed to her and had 
said nothing to any one else. 

“And I think, miss,” Charles cdn- 
tinued, “that you ought to know that 
Hunter himself has asked me to 
say nothing whatever about the incident. 
He offered me money, but I would not 
take it until I had seen you.” 

This was an unexpected blow, and 
Flavia quivered as she met the full force 
of it, But she recovered herself almost 
at once. 

“There again,” she said, “it is a ques- 
tion of your word against Mr. Hun- 
ter’s.” She paused and rose from her 
chair and confronted him. “You'll get 
yourself into trouble, Charles,” she went 


T 
Nit, 
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on, “if you are not careful. As a ser. 
ant you leave nothing to be desired, But 
as a detective, as a stirrer-up of mis- 
chief, you have a lot to learn. I don't 
believe a word of what you have said, 
And the sooner you're out of this house 
the better.” 

“Certainly. I can quite understand 
that. I will leave to-day, and I don't 
ask for any wages—only what’s due to 
me.” 

llavia pressed her advantage home, 
“T don’t know,” she said, “that you will - 
leave in the way you expect. I may 
ask one of the detectives outside to have 
a talk with you.” 

The footman was quite unmoved by 
the threat. 

“That is as you please,” he said, “I 
bear you no ill will, though I think you 
have been very stern with me.” 

With these words he withdrew, clos- 
ing the door very quietly behind him 
No one could have behaved in a more 
dignified fashion. He had uttered no 
threats ; he had demanded no money for 
keeping his mouth shut; he had spoken 
as a respectful servant should speak to 
his mistress, asking her advice on a 
matter in which he might well desire 
to consult her wishes. And she, Flavia 
Drake, the well-bred and well-educated 
young woman, kad called him a liar, 
had turned him out of the house, and 
had threatened him with the police 
“Certainly,” she said to herself, “I have 
put myself entirely in the wrong.” 

And -yet, as she sat in her little room 
waiting for Doctor Castle to return and 
give her fresh news of her father, she 
was aware that the courteous Charles 
had left an atmosphere of fear behind 
him. She was afraid of him, not be 
cause he knew that John Hunter had 
had that late interview with her father 
—for she had known of that all along— 
but because there was something my* 
terious about the man’s behavior. She 
was afraid of him, because she could 
not understand him. 
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entered the room. 

“Your father is better,” he said. 
“There will be no need for an opera- 
tion. Your father has spoken a few 
words. He does not wish the police to 
stay in the house. He said it was all 
an accident—that he fell and hit his 
head on the smooth bar of the fender. 
He cannot speak quite clearly, but we 
could understand him. He wants to see 
you now, but you must only say a few 
words to him.” " 


The two physicians drove away in 
Doctor Jones’ motor car. Watson Bonn 
had sent his own car back empty. 

“Of course,” said Doctor Jones, 
“there is injury to the brain, but it 
would be impossible to define the extent 
of it until—well, until the poor fellow is 
dead.” 

“Quite impossible. There’s no frac- 
ture, no depression of bone, nothing 
that could be removed by an operation. 
Yet mischief has been done. Recovery 
may be only temporary. And I don’t 
like this sort of case, I’d rather know 
that a piece of bone was pressing on 
the brain; I could put that right.” 

“How lovely these white birches are 
onthe road,” said Doctor Jones after 

_4 pause, “so much more graceful now 
that they have lost their leaves. You 
think Drake has a good chance of life, 


_ eh?” 


Watson Bonn made no reply. 

“We shall know more in a day or two, 
ch?” Jones persisted. 

“Yes, no immediate danger. Don’t 
want to bother the girl and the local 
doctor with what may happen. There’s 
something queer about the affair, but 
that is not our business. Of course 
Drake didn’t fall on the bar of any 
fender. It wasn’t that kind of contu- 
sion at all. He wants the whole busi- 
ness hushed up.” 


“But if he dies?” queried the other. 
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% “Her thoughts were interrupted by a “I suppose—— Well, what do you 
knock on the door, and Doctor Castle 


think ?” 

“Oh, then we shall give our opinion, 
if it’s asked for,” and Watson Bonn 
laughed. “But I think Dan Drake has 
a very good chance of life. He’s a 
tough fellow—the man who hit him 
must have hit very hard.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A STARTLING OFFER. 


WHEN she arrived home that after- 

noon, Marion Lorme found Jim 
Vaughan waiting for her. He was 
smoking a pipe in the dining room and 
did not rise from his chair when she 
entered. 

“You’ve nearly killed him,” she said 
without a word of greeting. “The doc- 
tors told Flavia Drake that he would 
live, but I saw their faces when they 
crossed the hall, and I overheard a word 
or two. I didn’t know that I was go- 
ing to work for a murderer.” 

He looked up at her and removed the 
pipe from his mouth. 

“Never touched the man at all,” he 
said; “found him lying there on -the 
floor—took a notebook, that had the 
combination figures in it, from his 
pocket—all as ‘easy as shelling peas. 
Never had such a soft job in my. life. 
I’ve got the book and the sheet of paper. 
You can give up your place as soon as 
you like.” 

Marion shrugged her shoulders. 
“There is the other sheet of paper,” she 
said, “the copy made by Mr. Hunter. 
It is still in his room.” 

“Oh, I thought I could have left that 
to you.” 

“T’ve had no chance yet. But I do 
not think Mr. Hunter will take any 
more interest in it. He’s leaving to- 
morrow; would have gone to-day ex- 
cept for all the fuss. He’s got the 
bounce, and I’m to take his place.” 

“Got the bounce, eh?” and Vaughan 
laughed. “Over this job?” 
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“No. He’s in love with Flavia Drake, 
and I think her father must have found 
that out. I can’t imagine any other rea- 
son. I am going to stay on in the house, 
and the library will be under my 
charge.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you. The others 
den’t know that the book has been 
found, and you’d have a bad time.” 

Marion laughed contemptuously. 

“Perhaps they do know, Jim, and per- 
haps it is you who will have the bad 
time. And if old Drake dies, you'll be 
hanged.” 

“Haven't I said ” he began, but 
she interrupted him and told him that 
she did not believe a word of his story. 

“T don’t suppose you meant to hurt 
Drake,” she added. “You aren’t fool 
enough to kill a man. But it’s likely 
he'll die.” 

“T swear I never touched him!” cried 
Jim Vaughan, rising to his feet. “Look 
here, you’d better get this idea out of 
your head, and if Drake does die and 
you say a word about this business, 
you'll be croaked.” 

“Not by you, Jim,” she answered 
with a smile. “Well, we won’t quarrel. 
Can you make anything of this cipher?” 

“Not yet, but I’m working on it. I’ve 
been up all night.” 

“Nothing may come of it after all?” 

“Nothing, perhaps,” he answered 
calmly. “I thought it would all be put 
out straight and clear. Say, I'd feel 
easier in my mind if you could get hold 
of that other sheet of paper. John 
Hunter may have plenty of spare time 
when he quits his job, and it may amuse 
him to try to puzzle it out.” 

“Oh, I'll have a try,” she replied, “if 
I get a chance. But I’m sorry I ever 
mixed myself up in the affair. Bur- 
glary and murder, eh? Ugh! I don’t 
love Dan Drake, but I don’t think much 
of any one who'd hit an elderly man on 
the head and half kill him.” 

She left the house and made her way 
back to Drake’s estate. Charles opened 
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the door as she entered, and told her 
that Mr. Drake -had been asking for 
her. \ 

“An hour ago,” he said, “and ever so 
many times since then.” 

A nurse came down the stairs and 
crossed the marble hall. 

“Oh, Miss Lorme,” she said in a 
pleasant voice, “I’m so glad you've 
come. Mr. Drake wants to see you. 
Please come with me at once.” 

Marion followed the nurse up to Dan 
Drake’s bedroom. It was a large apart- 
ment, very plainly furnished, and the 
great financier was lying on a small 
wooden bedstead. 

“You can leave us, nurse,” he said. 
“T have something of a private nature 
to say to Miss Lorme.” 

The nurse left the room, and Marion 
muttered some words of sympathy. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said Dan Drake. 
“T shall be up-in a day or two. I want 
to talk business with you, Miss Lorme. 
Would you like to earn a hundred thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“A hundred thousand dollars!” 
Marion échoed. And then she was si- 
lent. Her eyes took in the scene that 
she never afterward forgot: the bed 
plain and simple as the bed of some 
great general in a campaign, some con- 
queror that she had read about in his- 
tory; the huge room in this costly man- 
sion, with its noble proportions and its 
parquet floor; the ugly, useful furni- 
ture; the green-shaded electric lamp 
that stood on a table: the face, grim and 
strong—a face that was almost as white 
as the linen bandage round the fore- 
head; the little army of bottles, green 
and blue and white; the absolute si- 
lence save for the ticking of a small, 
cheap clock on the mantelpiece; the 
leaping flames of a wood fire, and the 
shadows that waved to and fro on the 
ceiling. All this she saw and remem- 
bered. a 

“T want you to do me a service, 
Drake continued, “and I am willing to 
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~ bush, Miss Lorme. 


shameful proposition to you, 


gay for it. I am going to make a very 
Miss 
Lotme, and I am going to ask you a 
very important question. Are you in 
love with anybody ?” 

“No,” she answered, and she spoke 
truthfully. 

“There must be many who are in 
love with you,” he said thoughtfully, 
and then for nearly a minute there was 
silence. Marion Lorme was sorry for 
him. No doubt this blow on the head 
had affected his brain. She loathed Jim 
Vaughan for this work of his—loathed 
herself for having taken a part in it. It 
was terrible to see this strong man ly- 
ing there on the bed and talking non- 
sense. Dan Drake was an enemy; he 
had ruined her father from the sheer 
lust of revenge. But she did not wish 
upon him what, to him, was the worst 
of all punishments. 

“Many must have been in love with 
you,” he continued after a pause. 
“Well, I’m not going to beat about the 
I will give you one 
hundred thousand dollars on the day 
you marry John Hunter.” 

Marion Lorme gazed at him steadily. 
No doubt he was mad, and it was im- 
possible to take offense at the words of 
a lunatic. 

“But really, Mr. Drake”—she laughed 
a she spoke—“I—well, this is so sud- 
den, isn’t it?” 

“Splendid ? he exclaimed. “You're a 
gitl of spirit; you can even joke about 
abargain of this sort. Some girls would 
have burst into tears and said I’d in- 
sulted them.” 

“But really, Mr. Drake, it takes two 
to make a marriage.” 

“Yes. Well, go and think it over. 
lcan’t talk any more now.” 

He closed his eyes, and it seemed as 


fhe had suddenly collapsed. She went 


hurriedly to the door to call the nurse 
and then turned as she heard her name. 

ke beckoned to her, and she went 
atk to the side of his bed. 
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“Whoever marries you will be a lucky 
man,” he said in a low voice; and, after 
a pause, “and if you’re not in love al- 
ready, John Hunter is a good fellow. 
Now please leave me.” 

She left the room and found Flavia 
talking to the nurse at the far end of 
the wide landing. 

“He’s worrying about the library,” 
she said. “I suppose he thinks ‘s 
She paused and looked at Flavia. 
“Well, you would understand,” she con- 
cluded and hurried away to her own 
room. 

As she removed her hat, in front of 
the mirror, she regarded her own face 
with a new interest. 

“So that is worth a hundred thousand 
dollars, is it?’ she said to herself. “TI 
wonder.” 

She began to change her clothes for 
dinner. A bright fire was burning in 
the grate, and the room itself repre- 
sented a standard of luxury that she had 
only dreamed of before she came here. 
She seated herself in a chair and put 
her feet on the brass bar of the fender. 
Warmth and luxury and ease! These 
were the things that she loved. It 
would be hard to part with them—hard 
to go back to that tiny house and wait 
there, knowing that little possibility was 
offered of her ever making any change 
in her circumstances. She carried a 
husband as a dead weight round her 
neck. It was more than likely that Jim 
Vaughan would never decipher the mes- 
sage, and quite probable that he would 
keep the entire spoil to himself. 

“A hundred thousand dollars,” she 
whispered. She knew now that Dan 
Drake had been in full possession of 
his senses when he had made the as- 
tounding offer. He wished to make it 
impossible for John Hunter to marry 
Flavia. 

She lay back in the big, softly padded 
chair, and a queer little smile flickered 
round the corners of her mouth. She 
was, of course, not in love with John 
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Hunter, but she liked him immensely, 
and she was not in love with any one 
else. But, on the other hand, John 
Hunter was tremendously in love with 
Flavia and would give no thought to any 
other woman in the world. She had 
watched these two together, and her 
sharp eyes had seen the truth. 

“But,” she said to herself, “Flavia 
is not in love with John Hunter.” There 
was no doubt in her mind about that, 
either, and_the fact would absolve her 
conscience from all blame if she were 
seriously to accept Dan Drake’s offer. 
It was one thing to separate two lovers. 
It was quite another to use all her 
powers of fascination on Hunter, whose 
love was not returned by Flavia Drake. 

“Nothing underhand about that,” she 
thought, and, rising from her chair, she 
continued to dress, taking#special pains 
with the process. Jewels and ornaments 
she had not, but her evening gown, 
bought with her first advance of salary, 
was fashionable and well cut in its sim- 
ple fashion. Clothes did matter. Dut 
what mattered most of all was her tall, 
slender form, her face, hair, and eyes. 

When she was dressed she seated her- 
self before the fire again and thought out 
the situation. Marriage, of course, 
would be impossible, so long as her hus- 
band, Peter Osborn, refused to give her 
her freedom. But it was not necessary 
that John Hunter should fail desperately 
in love with her and marry her at ouce. 
If she could only win his affection and 
promise him that some day, perhaps, 
they could be married, surely that would 
be enough. She would discuss the point 
with Drake the next time f 
1 
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ier. There would be a great deal to be 
arranged. 

Marion had fought hard with life for 
many years and had never yet won to a 
place of security. She ha 
to battle for her own living, anc 
suffered terribly in the contest 
at last had come the chance of indepen 
dence! 
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“And all this,” she told herself with 
a sigh, as the gong boomed out in the 
hall and she rose from her chair, “fol 
lows on the heels of the supposition that 


hed 


I am quite irresistible! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SUSPICION AND INTRIGUE, 


‘THE next morning Dan Drake sent 
for John Hunter and told him that 

he could stay on if he cared to do so, 
“Y’m a sick man,” he said in a feeble 
voice, “and I don’t want to injure an- 
other sick man. You were not yourself 
the other night, and [ lost my temper.” 
“T had better go,’ Hunter replied. 
“f’m terribly sorry for what has hap 

pened. I’m better out of the place.” 
“Well, talk it over with Flavia,” said 
Drake. “I can’t argue about it. You 
needn’t worry about having to sit at 
table with me. I’m going away for a 
little while, and Flavia is coming with 
me. I’ve taken a house at Lakewood. 
I shall probably spend the rest of the 
winter there. The doctors say that I 
must have absolute rest, and I cannot 

get that anywhere near New York.” 
John Hunter felt ashamed of himself. 
“T was a brute to have hit you like 
: “And you might have 
I’m grateful to you, 
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he said. 


‘And you'll stay here, then?” 


“I think-I had better not. 
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went downstairs and 


Flavia in her father’s study. She 


was standing by the window and staring 


out at the lawns. 
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“Your father wants me to stay on,’ 
he said. “I’d rather be out of the place. 
What do you think I ought to do?” 

“You must please yourself;’’ she an- 
swered coldly. ‘We leave to-morrow 
or the next day,” and then, after a 
pause: “I think you had better stay 
here. After all, you have work to do 
—work that will last you for years. 
And it is the right thing for a man to 
stick to his post, don’t you think?” 

He flushed. “You think I’m running 
away because there is danger?” he said. 

“No, Mr. Hunter. But if I were in 
your place, I would stay here.” 

“Very well; I will stay here,” he 
said quietly. “Who is going to look 
after the house ?” 

“Miss Lorme,” and Flavia laughed. 
“My father seems to be devoted to her. 
But she is not to be left unprotected. 
Her father and mother are coming to 
stay here. They are going to shut up 
their little house. Poor old things! I 
don’t suppose they'll care for the 
change.” 

John Hunter hesitated. ‘Don’t you 
think,” he said after a pause, “that your 
father is—well, not quite himself?” 

“It is not for you to say that,” she 
replied, 

John Hunter pressed his lips tightly 
together, as though he were afraid that 
words might slip past them that he 
would regret. 

The door opened, and the nurse en- 
tered the room. 

‘If you please, Miss Drake,” she 
sid, “your father would like to see 
you.” 

Flavia went upstairs, kissed her fa- 
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ther, and said: “I’ye advised Mr. 
Hunter to stay here.” 
Drake smiled. “That’s very sensible 


of you, Flavia. You don’t want to be 
forced to keep your oath, do you?” 
Oh, I’d forgotten all about that!” It 
Was true that she had forgotten during 
ose few minutes she had been alone 
with John Hunter, She had vowed that 
7D—ps 
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if he were sent away she would marry 
him. “Well, of course,” she continued, 
“if you gave him a chance to remain, he 
wouldn’t have been dismissed. How 
clever of you, father!” 

“Oh, I don’t ask you to stick to the 
letter of the agreement. It’s the spirit 
that matters. You’ve heard John Hun- 
ter’s account of the affair. Now I'd 
like you to hear mine.” 

“Your account, father?” Flavia 
queried after a long silence. “But yes- 
terday, when I told you what Mr. 
Hunter had confessed, you made no 
comment.” 

“IT could not argue the matter then, 
Flavia. I- was very weak and ill. I 
neither confirmed nor contradicted his 
statement—the statement, mind you, of 
the man who will be accused of man- 
slaughter, perhaps of murder, if I die.” 

“Oh, father, dear, don’t talk like that! 
You're going to get entirely well again.” 

“Perhaps,” said Dan Drake grimly. 
“Doctors don’t quite understand the 
brain. Very often a slight blow comes, 
a man goes on living for a while, and 
then he suddenly collapses. And yet a 
man may have his skull smashed in and 
get all right again. They don’t know, 
Flavia, whether I shall live or die, but 
they daren’t say that they don’t know. 
Well, that doesn’t matter. What does 
matter is this, that Hunter has faked 
a story for your benefit. It is very near 
to the truth, but it is not the truth.” 

He paused and closed his eyes. His 
mouth twitched curiously. And then, 
as she bent over him with a glass of 
medicine in her hand, he suddenly be- 
came himself again. 

“T collapse now and then,” he said; 
“no, I won’t take the medicine—half an 
hour yet—I ought not,to take so much.” 

She laid her finger on his wrist. 
“Please don’t tell me any more, father,” 
she pleaded. “It only distresses you. 
They said you ought to keep very 
quiet.” 

He did not speak for nearly a min- 
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ute, and then he said in a low voice: 
“You don’t really think that I rushed 
at Hunter with that paper knife in my 
hand——” 

“Oh, father, 
never get well if 

“You’ve got to know the truth, at any 
rate,” he continued. “He provoked me 
to an assault—called me a thief and a 
swindler, and I went for him with my 
bare fists, but he laid me out. Yes, laid 
me out and left me there, not caring a 
tinker’s curse whether I were alive or 
dead. That is the true story.” 

He closed his eyes and lay very still. 
And Flavia, sitting by his bedside, 
stared across the room at one of the 
windows. Her face was white and still 
as her father’s. 

“Can I get you anything, father?” she 
said after a long silence. 

His lips framed the word “nothing,” 
but no sound came from them. Flavia 
rose to her feet. 

“You must not worry yourself about 
this, father, dear,” she said. “I am sorry 
Mr. Hunter told me a lie, but it is not 
as if—as if I cared for him at all.” 

Drake ozened his eyes and looked up 
at her. “TI bear him no ill will,” he-said 
gently. “It was just a vulgar brawl 
between two men. He could hardly 
have told you the truth, thinking 
of you as he does. Of course he did 
not expect you would tell me his story. 
Don’t worry, little Flavia.” 

She bent over him and kissed him, 
and then she left the room. 

When Dan Drake was alone, he shiv- 
ered and, clutching at the sheet, wiped 
the cold sweat from his face with the 
edge of it. 


dear—please—you’ll 


” 


Considering that Flavia was not in 
love with John Hunter, her father’s ver- 
sion of the incident that had had such 
serious results, affected her strangely. 
When she left her father’s room she 
went to her own den, poked the fire into 
a blaze, and sat there, elbows on knees 
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and chin on hands, staring at the flames 
as though she were face to face with 
some problem that was going to in- 
fluence the whole course of her life, 

Not for one moment did she doubt 
her father’s word. Not for one mo- 
ment did she let the thought that her 
father wished to degrade John Hunter 
in her eyes take any real hold upon her 
mind. To other persons Dan Drake 
might be—well, anything they chose to 
picture him. But to her he was the 
father she had always loved, the father 
who had denied her nothing through all 
her life. And so greatly did she be- 
lieve in him that she was certain that, if 
she had been in love with John Hunter, 
he would ultimately have consented to 
the marriage. 

But she was not in love with John 
Hunter, and her father had no inten- 
tion of allowing her to perform some 
quixotic act of self-sacrifice. In her 
anger at Hunter’s dismissal she had 
spoken hasty and very foolish words in- 
deed. She had even made a vow, an 
idiotic vow, but one that she would have 
kept. Now her father had knocked all 
that silly business on the head. He had 
not dismissed John Hunter; and, if 
John Hunter chose to leave, that would 
not be her father’s fault. In fact, it 
seemed to her that her father had been 
forced to put aside his natural dislike of 
John Hunter in order to save her from 
her own folly. 

That was how she viewed the situa 
tion, and she was glad that she was go 
ing away with her father. She would 
nurse him back to health, and she would 
not feel that she was wasting her time. 
As a nurse she would be in her element 
again. It would be her pride and her 
pleasure to work hard for this father 
of hers, tiis father who had worked 9 
hard to give her all the pleasures of life. 

She lunched aJone in her sitting room, 
and later on she interviewed Doctor 
Jones and Doctor Castle, after they 
visited her father. 









“He’s ever so much _ better,” said 
Doctor Jones, the elder of the pair, “and 
I don’t think you need worry about him 
at all. He only needs rest and pure 
air and plenty of food. Of course, when 
you get him down to Lakewood, he’ll 
feel dull, An active man of business 
like that must feel dull when he is 
forced to lead a life of inactivity. You 
must get him to take an interest in 
) isomething that will exercise his mind in 
. ‘agentle fashion. I think you can leave 
‘here the day after to-morrow.” 
| Doctor Jones took his departure, and 
‘Doctor Castle was left alone with 
Flavia. 


’ “Your father is practically well,’ he 

d said. “He can easily stand the journey. 
)Shall I come down with you, just for a 

a day or two? My partner can look after 

F my work.” 

. Flavia declined the offer. And she 

4 added that she was glad to leave the 

d house at Woodlawn. 

dé “Yes, I can quite understand that. 

« This place is—well, there’s something 

i queer about it. I knew it well in old 
Thomas Martin’s time. Of course you 

ad kno ” 

if a, 

id “About King and Evans? I don’t 

i understand, but I’m sure my father is 

s well out of it.” 

of “And then that ghost in the library,” 

os the doctor continued, “and that curious 
incident in the garden, and poor Harold 

a Jackson’s death, and now—this.” 

10 “Oh, that was just an accident,” said 

‘ld Flavia, 

ald “Well, yes, perhaps.” 

ne. “What do you mean, Doctor Castle? 


ent Hasn't my father explained that he 
her tripped over the corner of the rug and 
her fell? Don’t you believe him?” 


| $0 “Oh, certainly, certainly, Miss Drake. 
ife. But—_” 
oft, “But what ?” 
«a, . 
of Oh, it doesn’t really matter, Miss 
e ” 


“It does matter. You’ve as good as 
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told me that my father’s account of the 
accident is false, in your opinion. I 
must ask you to explain.” 

“Well, Miss Drake, don’t you think— 
it might be possible—that your father 
wished to shield the man who struck 
that blow ?” 

“Struck that blow?” she echoed. 

“Yes. We doctors know that it 
couldn’t have been caused by a fall. We 
shall keep that to ourselves.” 

“Very kind of you, I am sure,” she 
answered. “But I’d rather believe my 
father than the whole lot of you. After 
all, he knows what happened.” 


“Yes, yes,” said Doctor Castle 
quietly. “Oh, well, perhaps we are 
wrong.” 


He shook hands with her and left her 
room, She rested her arms on the man- 
telpiece and bowed her head between 
them. It seemed to her that the whole 
of this ugly story must soon become 
public property. The doctors suspected 
the truth, and Charles the footman, 
knew. 

If ever the truth were blazed abroad, 
John Hunter’s chance of a career would 
be over and done with for years to 
come. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FALSEHOOD IS ADMITTED, 


ONE motor car, piled up with bag- 

gage, had already set out on its 
journey. The other waited by the front 
door. The nurse and Dan Drake were 
seated in it. Maids and menservants 
were placing the smaller pieces of bag- 
gage on the roof and by the driver’s 
side. Flavia, who had run in and out, 
carrying one small thing after another, 
had disappeared. , 

“There’s no hurry,” said Dan Drake 
to the nurse. “We've plenty of time. 
My daughter said she had one or two 
things to see t@ before she left.” 

The “one or two things” amounted to 
an interview with John Hunter. Flavia 
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entered his sitting room where she knew 
that she would find him alone, and 
closed the door behind her. 

“I’ve only a couple of minutes to 
spare,” she said, “and I want you to 
realize just how matters stand. My fa- 
ther has forgiven you, and I want you 
to—to make good. I want you to for- 
get everything that happened the other 
night, and—well, just go on with your 
work until you can find something bet- 
ter. Perhaps by the time we return you 
will have found something better. My 
father is a generous man; he will not 
stand in your way. He will say noth- 
ing of what happened the other night. 
You must forget it, Mr. Hunter, and 
we shall all forget it.” 

John Hunter smiled. “This is rather 
like a sermon,” he said. “But—well, 
may I wish you a very happy time and 
plenty of good weather; and I hope 
your father will,soon be himself again.” 

A hard look came into Flavia’s eyes. 
“My father is everything to mé,” she 
continued. “I owe him a great deal be- 
yond my own existence. I know it is 
not very fashionable nowadays to be 
sentimental about one’s parents. But 
in this one thing, at any rate, I am old- 
fashioned, I trust in him, and I admire 
his strength of character. Other people 
regard him differently. But that is how 
I look at him.” 

John Hunter laughed uneasily. “My 
dear Miss Drake,” he said, “why all 
this? Have I ever doubted that——” 

“No, no,” she broke in sharply, “but 
I want you to understand that if my 
father were to tell me one version of a 
story and any one—any one—were to 
tell me a different version, I should be- 
lieve my father implicitly.” 

“Ah, that’s it, is it?” he queried after 
a pause. “You don’t believe my story 
of—of what happened to your father?” 

“T do not. I always thought it very 
unlikely that he would attack you with 
a knife. You just fought with your 


fists, and you knocked him out and left 
him lying there on the floor.” 

John Hunter drew in his breath 
sharply, glanced at Flavia’s face, and, 
turning away from her, stared out of 
the window. 

“You would naturally make out a 
good case for yourself,” Flavia contin- 
ued, “especially when—when we 
thought my father’s life was in danger, 
You—you could not trust me to hold 
my tongue—if my father died. Yet I 
would have done so, even if you had 
murdered him.” 

He turned, his eyes ablaze, and the 
veins swelling on his forehead. And 
then suddenly his face grew very white. 

“T am a poor sort of liar,” he said 
coldly, “and that is all I’ve got to say 
about the matter.” 

“T admire you for—for saying that,” 
Flavia falteringly responded. “I am 
glad you have said it. I don’t think! 
could ever have spoken to you again if 
—if you had stuck to your original 
story.” 

John Hunter bowed and said quietly: 
“It is very kind of you to look at it like 
that. I should have thought you—well, 
it doesn’t matter what I think, Miss 
Drake, does it?” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
the nurse entered the room. 

“Oh, there you are, Miss Drake,” she 
said. “We must be off at once.” 

Flavia held out her hand to John 
Hunter, and he took it, just touching tt 
with limp fingers and letting it drop 
again. 

“I hope your father will soon be quite 
well,” he said mechanically, “and that 
you'll enjoy your stay at I cakewood.” 

She said “Good-by, Mr. Hunter,” 
and, save for those words, she answered 
him with only a smile. The door closed 
behind her, and she was gone. 

He stood by the window and stared 
out at the garden—the dull garden of 
November — green and_ brown with 
scarcely a touch of bright coloring t0 
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relieve the monotony of it. 
lit a cigarette and smiled. 

“What does it matter?” he said to 
himself. “If she had loved me, she 
would never have believed that I was 
a liar.” 

And yet it was not that which had 
hurt him most of all. It was her belief 
that he did not trust her—her firm be- 
lief that he had told the lie becatise he 
thought it would not be safe to tell her 
the truth. 

His thoughts turned to Dan Drake, 
and his face darkened. He was no 
match for this elderly scoundrel. 

“Yet she believes in him,” he mut- 

To be continued in next week’s issue 
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tered, “atid Heaven forbid that I should 
do anything to smash her idol.” 

He had seen this so very clearly, 
when it came to a question of his word 
against the word of Dan Drake. If he 
had “stuck to his story,” as she had put 
it, she would not have believed him. 
But, sooner or later, his sturdy denial 
of her accusation might have shaken 
her faith in her father—that father she 
loved and honored and trusted—the one 
man who was everything in the world 
to her. 

“T did the right thing,” he thought. 
“I’m nothing to her, and her father is 
everything.” 
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MORTGAGEE’S NEGLIGENCE WAS COSTLY 


MAILING a check for interest on a mortgage does not safeguard the mortgagee 


against foreclosure in New York 


State. Such was the decision rendered 


in a recent case before the supreme court. 
A landlord had sent a check for the interest on a mortgage on his house 


through the mail. 


1 
Under the terms of the mortgage contract the interest had 
to be paid in thirty days or the mortgagor would foreclose his loan. 


The check 


for the interest did not arrive in time, according to the mortgagor, and legal 


action was instituted. 
amount of the interest, and he assumed 


Justice Tierney said, in deciding the case: 


The mortgagee declared that he mailed the check for the 


that that was sufficient. 


it—the letter—might have beeri mislaid 


in the office before reaching the plaintiff personally, but the presumption that 


this did not occur is as strong as the presumption that the miscarriage did not 


L, “Defendants’ counsel suggests that 

8 

d 

ne 
regular system of a private office. 

in 

it 

op was nothing in the mortgage that made 
feceipt of payment. 

te ment at their own risk. 

at 

” plaintiffs, 

ed 

ed 

ed 

of 

ith 

to to forfeit the same.” 





occur in the mail or in the office of the agents before it reached the mail. 
the letter had been addressed to the plaintiff at a hotel, for instance, where it 
would pass through other hands, with a chance for confusion, there would have 
been more likelihood of its being mislaid than where it was handled under the 


The plaintiffs did nothing to induce the default. 


If 


“T think that the defendants have failed to establish that this check was 
received by the mortgagees. The burden was on them of establishing this. There 


the mailing of a check equivalent to the 


The defendants’ agents selected this means of making pay- 
It is further urged by the defendants that they should 
be relieved from the results of the default in payment upon the ground that the 
enforcement of this clause in the mortgage is unconscionable on the part of the 


All that can be 


charged against them is that they did not call it to the attention.of the mortgagors 
before the thirty days had expired. The plaintiffs stand upon their legal rights. 
nder the circumstances in this case their insistence thereon is harsh in the 
extreme, and the court would gladly relieve the defendants from the misfortune 
Which an accident has entailed upon them if it could see the way to do so con- 
Sistently with legal principles. The hardship to the defendants is not a ground, 
er, for depriving the plaintiffs of their rights where they have done nothing 








WOMAN came in with a 
watch to pawn. Simon 
Trapp inspected the offering, 
‘peered into the woman's 
troubled face, and announced: 

“Two dollars.” 

“Ts that all?” she asked gravely. 

“Two dollars.” 

“Tt cost a great deal more than that.” 

“Two dollars,” the pawnbroker per- 
sisted. He gazed _ unconcernedly 
through the open door of his shop into 
the motley traffic and scufflirig throngs 
of Broome Street, waiting for the 
woman to make up her mind, and pres- 
ently added: “It’s a lady’s watch, and 
they don’t sell like men’s. Besides, it’s 
old, and didn’t cost so awful much 
when it was new.” 

“Tt’s a good little watch,” the woman 
defended resolutely. 

The old pawnbroker shrugged and 
studied her slyly. He knew the type— 
gentility dragged down to pitiful ex- 
tremity. She was middle-aged now, 
and her eyes were luminously sad. 


“It’s good enough,” he agreed. “It 


keeps time, I s’pose, and looks all right; 
but, my dear lady, it ain’t worth much 
to me.” 

“T don’t wish to sell it. 
it out again.” 

“Well, maybe you will, and maybe 


I shall get 
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you won’t. They all tell me that, but 
—well, two dollars; that’s all.” 

A regretful frown gathered on the 
woman’s brow. The toe of one shoe, 
polished neatly in a fruitless effort to 
hide its flimsiness, tapped the floor, and 
her ringless fingers twisted nervously. 
At last she made a resolution, and it 
cost her something in pride to offer this 
explanation. 

“Two dollars will hardly be enough. 
I shall need four at least, and I haven't 
any at all now—nor anything else to 
pawn. The watch is the last. Even 
my wedding ring has gone—everything 
—scattered around the neighborhood. 
I dreaded to go so often to the same 
shop; it was so much like selling out 
bit by bit, that it seemed as though I 
would become known and commented 
upon if I went back to the same siop 
each time. But this is the last, this 
watch, and it will be the first that I 
redeem. They say that always hap 
pens, the thing treasured to the last 3s 
the first redeemed. 

“Tt was the first gift I received from 
my husband. He gave it to me when 
we were sweethearts, on my birthday, 
and when he was very poor. He gave 
me far more costly things than that 
afterward —another watch, rings, 
bracelets, a necklace—most of them 
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all that I have left.” A brighter light 
crept into her eyes, and she cried: “You 
see, sir, he is coming home to-night— 
and I must have a good dinner for him. 
It won’t be long before he will have 
money, and I promise you to redeem 
this watch first, if only you will let me 
have four dollars. He is coming home 
to-night!” 

Simon Trapp turned upon her an in- 
scrutable face. “Don’t your husband 
come home every night?” he asked. 

The woman was confused and re- 
plied before she thought. “He hasn’t 
been home in eight years and more.” 

The pawnbroker, recalling, no doubt, 
the pitiful tales which often reached his 
ears in that neighborhood of the poor, 
announced relentlessly: “Two dollars.” 

She sighed and then gathered her 
emotions under control. 

“Let me have the two dollars,” she 
said wearily. 

Simon Trapp bent over a huge vol- 
ume, a pawnbroker’s record book, pen 
in hand, 

“What is the name, please ?”* 

“Masters—Mrs. Phoebe Masters.” 

The pawnbroker lifted his head. For 
the first time during this transaction 
genuine interest glimmered in his old 
eyes. 

“What is your husband’s name?” he 
asked softly: 

She hesitated before replying. “His 
name—is Theodore Masters.” 

“Theodore Masters,” the old man re- 
peated. “So you are the wife of Theo- 
dore Masters, eh?” 

The woman flushed and then de- 
cared proudly: “Yes, sir; I am the 
Wife of Theodore Masters. Do you 
happen to know him?” 

The pawnbroker grinned and tugged 
at his beard. Then his face grew 
solemn and wise. 

“Maybe I should know him—if I see 
him; but I don’t remember. Anyhow,” 
he added significantly, “I should re- 
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member reading about him—a long 
time ago.” 

“Yes, perhaps you did read about 
him, and it isn’t hard for you to.under- 
stand why he hasn’t been home in eight 
years.” 

“T understand.” 

The woman’s manner now was re- 
sentful, and Mr. Trapp proceeded to 
close the transaction. He finished the 
record in his book, getting the address 
of Mrs. Masters, but did not make out 
a pawn ticket. Instead he went to his 
ponderous safe. Presently he returned 
to the counter. 

The old man handed the woman’s 
watch back to her, together with a one- 
hundred-dollar bill. She gasped, but 
before she could speak he said: 

“Maybe you and your husband 
should need this. Ask him if he knows 
Simon Trapp. It’s all right now—it’s 
all right! Take it along, and your 
watch, too. It shouldn’t look’right for 
him to find that you had to pawn the 
first present he ever made to you. And 
maybe you should redeem your wed- 
ding ring before he gets back. I ain’t 
afraid to let the wife of Theodore 
Masters have money, without no se- 
curity. I didn’t know that you lived in 
this neighborhood, and a 

“I haven’t been here long,” she in- 
terrupted hurriedly. “I had to find a 
cheaper place to live—a year ago——” 

“Sure—well, that’s all right—every- 
thing should turn out all right now, 
with your husband coming home. You 
just ask him to drop in and see me 
when he’s got a minute to spare—that’s 
all.” 

The woman’s face, which had first 
gleamed so brightly, now became curi- 
ously stern. : ° 

“T don’t think,” she said, “that I can 
accept this—if you are one of the old 
friends of my husband—and will ex- 
pect—expect———” 

“T don’t expect nothing!” he broke in 
sharply. “I don’t even care if I 
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shouldn’t never get the hundred dol- 
lars back. He don’t have to come in 
to see me if he don’t want to. A man 
can be a friend, can’t he, without ex- 
pecting Fe 

She interrupted hastily: “Forgive me 
—I’m sorry. I’ve been so disturbed 
lately that I hardly know what I am 
saying. I have had numerous offers of 
help from certain friends of my hus- 
band—but I knew what these offers 
meant; and I determined that Teddy 
shold give up that life when he re- 
turred. Yes, sir; you are very kind, 
and I am sure that you have no inter- 
est in placing him under obligations. 
He's going to start fresh- and clean, sir; 
and I am going to help him.” She 
stared at the bill. “One hundred dol- 
ars!” the poor woman gasped out. 
“Tt’s a fortune to us. It means.life to 
us, and we won’t forget you—no, no! 
Of course he will come to see you, to- 
morrow Morning, and thank you per- 
haps better than I am able. I hardly 
know what to say, or what to do first 

“Just run right along,” the old man 
urged cheerfully, “and thank me some 
other time—maybe. We'll see.” 

The woman departed, her heart beat- 
ing wildly at this incredible stroke of 
fortune, and Simon Trapp wagged his 
head knowingly. 





Theodore Masters, haggard from the 
eight heavy years which would require 
some time to throw off, visited Simon 
Trapp next afternoon. 

“We—my wife and I—are grateful, 
Simon,” he said in the dull, monoto- 
nous tones of prison, “but it may be 
some time before I can pay you back.” 

The old man smiled contentedly. 

“Tt didn’t used to take you long to 
make money,” he suggested. 


“No—that’s right, it didn’t.” His 


eyes brightened momentarily, no doubt 
at recollection of the days when money 
was plentiful with him. 


“But,” “he 
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adied grimly. “I have an idea that 
money will come slower to me now, 
You see, Simon, I’ve decided to earn 
it instead of taking it.” 

Mr. Trapp flourished a hand, as 
though the matter were of no conse- 
quence to him. 

“I ain’t worrying none,” he said, 
“There ain’t many men _ that’re 
smarter’n you, Teddy—maybe you 
should get a good job; J don’t know, 
You know all about what you're up 
against. You figured that out long ago, 
sure! Your name is Theodore M»s5- 
ters, and there was a time when busi- 
ness places maybe shouldn't want 
Theodore Masters to work for ‘em. 
But maybe the name don’t mean as 
much now; maybe 4 

“T’ve studied it out from every 
angle,” Theodore Masters interjected. 
“T’ve got a struggle on my hands, and 
maybe I shall lose. Better men than 
Theodore Masters have lost under the 
same conditions, but I feel like giving 
it a whirl, anyway, Simon.” 

“Sure! Give it a whirl; it won't do 
no harm. If you should need a friend, 
and maybe a little help, don’t be afraid 
to drop in.” 

“Thanks, Simon. At any rate, that 
loan will be taken care of, and I want 
you to know that we appreciate it.” 

Theodore Masters departed, his step 
gaining springiness with hope and de- 
termination; and again Simon Trapp 
wagged his head knowingly. 





Simon Trapp’s pawnbroking business 
was merely an excuse for his maintain- 
ing an establishment where he could 
meet the denizens of the underworld. 
He met them in various capacities. He 
sometimes acted as an agent for stolen 
property. He did a brokerage business 
in crime, introducing crooks to each 
other for various jobs in which spe 
cialists were needed. Burglars, with- 
out trusty confederates, often met such 
men through Simon Trapp. Crooks 
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without plans often learned of likely 
jobs through him. Sometimes he 
financed them for their ventures. A 
particular specialty of Mr, Trapp’s was 
getting men out of prison by under- 
ground routes, after they had failed to 
win liberty through paroles or pardons. 
This line of work classified him as a 
“mim,” which means that he did 
silently what a lawyer, a “mouthpiece,” 
attempted to accomplish openly. He 
was known far and wide among the 
class with which he dealt, and as a 
rule he dealt fairly. 

Theodore Masters had known Simon 
Trapp in the old days. He had had 
dealings with him. He had no com- 
plaint to make, yet he was not wholly 
pleased that circumstances had, in a 
way, brought him under obligations to 
Mr. Trapp. He feared that the pawn- 
broker would ask him to participate in 
some of his shady enterprises, and he 
didn’t like to refuse one who had be- 
friended him. 

Yet refuse him he must. The ten- 
year sentence which he had just com- 
pleted, representing more than eight 
full years in prison, with good time off, 
had so filled his soul with horror that 
Theodore Masters was prepared to 
undergo almost any form of hardship 
before he again laid himself liable to 
the penalties of crime. 

For that reason he was pleased with 
Simon Trapp’s attitude, as shown in 
their first meeting. The old man had 
ben friendly, seemingly with a disin- 
terestedness which did him credit. Yet 
Theodore Masters labored under no 
misapprehensions as to the character of 
Simon Trapp and decided that the 
pawnbroker, always eager to profit by 
the criminal skill of others, saw some 
likelihood in the future, perhaps the 
distant future, of turning his benevo- 
lence to good account. 

Theodore Masters did not have to 
fight the machinations of Simon 
Trapp. There would be no effort to 
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embroil him in crime by trickery. 
There would be no deep plot to turn 
him from the decent life he had chosen. 
And Theodore Masters had all the right 
in the world to refuse any request that 
Simon Trapp made. He could refuse 
with a clear conscience, despite the 
loan of one hundred dollars. He was 
under no binding obligation. 

It was something more subtle that 
Theodore Masters feared. He knew he 
and his wife were going to suffer. It 
was’ going to be hard for him to get a 
decent job. Privation confronted them. 
It was a question whether they could 
endure this privation until the first peep 
of better times, which come just as 
surely as the morning if a man but 
holds out. The future perhaps held un- 
bearable suffering and discouragements 
for Theodore Masters and his wife. 
And all through these distresses would 
lay the temptations of Simon Trapp— 
the lure of “big money,” which he was 
likely to keep as much as he could be- 
fore the eyes of Theodore Masters. 
The old man, if he wished to get Theo- 
dore Masters into schemes of mutual 
profit, would work artfully and con- 
trive to keep fresh in Masters’ mind the 
bright picture of plenty, while Masters 
was struggling with the dismal realities 
of drudging labor and scant returns. 

Thus does the ex-convict have to 
fight certain elements in the class to 
which he once belonged, as well as the 
distrustful elements in the class to 
which he aspires. 

Theodore Masters dreaded the pen- 
alties of crime. And he-was very much 
pleased to detect within himse'f a grow- 
ing loathing of crime. At middle age 
he found himself seized by impulses 
far different from thuse of ten years 
ago. He found himself thoughtful of 
the better things of life, and the old 
attractions were strangely disgusting 
now. 


Some two months later on, there 
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came a time when Theodore Masters 
went for the fourth time to the estab- 
lishment of Simon Trapp, to make a 
small payment on the one-hundred- 
dollar loan. 

“Now it is sixty-eight dollars I still 
owe you, Simon, not counting interest,” 
he remarked wearily. 

“There ain’t no interest. . You just 
pay me the principal when you should 
get good and ready. Don’t pinch your- 
self.” 

“Pinch myself!” Masters ejaculated. 
“T’ve been pinched now until I’m 
numb.” 

The old man studied him. He saw 
that the haggardness of prison still 
clung to his face and lean .igure. 

“You don’t look so awful well, 
Teddy,” he said softly. “I thought 
you’d get over being so pale, after a 
while. It ain’t right that a man should 
look like he was in prison all the time.” 

“There are worse places than prison, 
and I’ve found a few of ’em.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Well, I don’t know as I mean that,” 
Theodore Masters returned thought- 
fully. ‘There could hardly be a worse 
place than prison, so far as a man’s 
peace of mind is concerned. What I 
mean is, there are jobs on the outside 
that wear a man down more than the 
work he does inside.” 

“Maybe so. It’s the hard work that’s 
telling on you—eh ?” 

“That’s what it is. I’m not used to 
it. I never shall be used to it. It isn’t 
in my constitution. It’s pretty hard to 
accustom a man’s body to hard labor 
when he’s up to middle age—and never 
did hard labor in his life. I’ve worked, 
but never so much with my muscles, 
Even in prison I had a comparatively 
soft job working as a clerk in the store- 
room; got that because I had a good 
education.” 

“And you didn’t learn no trade up 
there, eh?” 


“No—no trade. I had an idea that 
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an education ought to be as much of g 
recommendation on the outside as on 
the inside. It got me a good job up 
there, but it’s no good out here. I can't 
answer questions satisfactorily when 
applying for a good job, and on the 
jobs where they don’t ask questions ] 
wear myself out.” 

Simon Trapp had observed that 
Theodore Masters was more communi- 
cative than he had been on his previous 
visits. With his amazing knowledge of 
the human nature with which he dealt, 
the pawnbroker took this as an indica 
tion that Masters was weakening in his 
fight to steer clear of crime. 

“Teddy,” said he, “maybe you'll get 
wise after a while.” 

But the wan features of Theodore 
Masters drew into a. determined cast. 
His eyes narrowed grimly. 

“Simon,” he declared, “I’m as wise 
now as I shall ever be. I’m going to 
stick’it out. The wife is with me on it. 
We’ve determined to die in the attempt 
if necessary. We'll starve or work 
ourselves to death, but the old life is 
a thing of the past.” 

There was something in the manner 
of Masters that convinced the pawn- 
broker he had been vastly mistaken. 
Theodore Masters, with the air of a 
man who had talked too confidentially 
and perhaps permitted another to peer 
too deeply into his soul, walked away 
quickly. 

“I wouldn’t believe it,” Mr. Trapp 
mused. “Teddy Masters—and him that 
could make thousands of dollars every 
year—starving himself and his wife t0 
death; and all for this here reforming 
business.” ; 

The old man fell into a contemplative 
mood. At length his face lighted 
briefly with a pleasant idea. For sev 
eral hours he was curiously reflective 
and got considerable satisfaction from 
something going on inwardly. 

“We'll see—we'll see,” he repeated 
himself at intervals. : 
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The next payment to Simon Trapp 
was made by the wife. of Theodore 
Masters. Mr. Trapp concluded that 
Masters himself didn’t wish to see him 
any more—didn’t wish to subject him- 
self to the lures which, to men who 
knew, continually lingered in the pawn- 
shop. 

Mr. Trapp observed that the woman 
appeared more ill-nourished and for- 
lorn than when she first ‘ame to, him, 
with the watch to pawn; and her ef- 
fort to smile brightly failed to carry 
conviction. He was face to face with 
pitiful self-denial, yet he did not offer 
to return the meager payment which 
the Masters made. They now owed 
him sixty-two dollars. They were anx- 
ious to repay that loan, and he knew it. 


One evening, after several lengthy 
spells of deep contemplation, Simon 
Trapp got in touch with Theodore 
Masters. He did his best to conceal the 
fact that an intricate scheme lay in his 
mind and succeeded rather well. He 
and Masters were soon quartered in the 
living room at the rear of the pawn- 
shop. 

“Teddy,” said the old man, “I’m a 
friend of yours, ain’t I?” 

“I think so,” Masters replied. “You 
befriended us when we needed money 
very badly.” 

“And you wouldn’t hes ate to be- 
friend me, would you?” 

“Not if I could do it without—— 
Come, now, Simon, just what act of 
friendship do you stand in need of ?” 
“Teddy,” the old man said solemnly, 
‘that prison is a terrible place to be, 
ain’t it?” 

“It cetrainly is!” 

Mr. Trapp meditated and presently 
declared: “I’m afraid that that’s where 
I'll be before long.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘Tm in bad.” 


“You’re about to fall—is that what 
you mean ?” 
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“That’s it exactly; I’m about to fall. 
The police will soon get the goods on 
me—unless some friend helps me.” 

“What will they have on you?” 

“Everything. If I don’t get help 
they’re going to pin a lot of things on 
me. Teddy, I tell you the truth, never 
have the police got a ripple about me. 
Never once! For years and years I 
been going along here absolutely safe. 
There’s been some big jobs pulled off 
through me and my place here. 
There’s been a pile of goods handled 
here, and I’ve put through some fancy 
stuff myself, but never once did the 
police tumble to me. I’m just an in- 
nocent old pawnbroker to the police. 
But that won’t last but a couple of days 
now, if I don’t get help.” 

“What kind of help?” 

“The kind that you can give me.” 

“Name it.” 

“T want you to open a safe for me.” 

Theodore Masters flung up his hands 
and shook his head grimly. 

“Tt can’t be done!” he declared. “I’m 
off that stuff, Simon—there’s no joke 
about it. Iim through with it!” 

“You're through with  stealing— 
that’s what you’re through with, eh?” 

“That’s it—I’m through with steal- 
ing.” 

“Well, can’t you open a safe without 
stealing something out of it?” 

“But I would be an accomplice; I’d 
be helping some one else to steal; and 
that amounts to the same thing. I’m 
not soft and flabby about it, Simon; 
I’m not going to turn up anybody else. 
The boys that want to go along, that’s 
none of my business, and I never shall 
run to the police; but for my part, I’m 
through with stealing, or helping any 
one else to steal.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Trapp, “this is a 
case that don’t mean stealing. I’m in 
the clutches of a gang of blackmailers, 
a dirty gang. They got evidence on 
me, written evidence. They got it by 
stealing from friends of mine, a couple 
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of notes I wrote, and stuff like that. 
Now they demand from me ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash. Just think of that, 
Teddy! Ten thousand dollars! And I 
ain’t got it. I can’t get it. Ill go to 
prison. Oh, my! Oh, my!” 

Mr. Trapp presented a very dismal 
countenance, and he did his best to in- 
duce a tear to roll down his cheek, but 
he couldn’t stretch his histrionic abili- 
ties quite so far. Theodore Masters 
wore a puzzled frown. 

“That’s bad, Simon,” he admitted. 
“How did that gang ever get onto you? 
Anybody in it that I know?” 

“You don’t know none of ’em. 
They’re.a bunch of ‘scraps’ that never 
worked with regular .people. Just 
‘pickups’ that got together and framed 
up on me—and maybe only one of ’em 
ever heard of me before. If they was 
regular, it wouldn’t be no trouble; but 
if they was regular they’d never do a 
trick like that. But they got me; I 
admit it. They’ll turn the police my 
way, and my whole system will be shot 
to pieces; and the police won’t be long 
in hooking me up with something. It’s 
that prison for me, and I’m a very 
old man, Teddy. Oh, my! “How I 
hate to go to that prison!” 

Masters admitted that the prospect 
was not at all appealing to any man. 
In fact, he felt extremely sorry for any 
man who faced the prison he so re- 
cently had left. And Simon Trapp had 
always been square with him. He had 
befriended him. Masters didn’t have 
much respect for the old man’s manner 
of life; it was repulsive to him, in fact; 
but he owed him something besides the 
actual money which had been lent so 
freely. 

“Listen, Simon * Masters said. “You 
say this stuff is in a safe. Well, get 
some one else to get it for you, some- 
body who isn’t trying to do what I am. 
You know plenty of ’em. It wouldn’t 
be any trouble for you to find a man 
who can open a safe. Let me go my 
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own way and keep clear of such things, 
Of course I don’t want to see you fall, 
but why not get some of the other boys 
to help you?” 

The old man leaned forward and 
spoke earnestly. 

“I tell you the truth, Teddy, you're 
the only man that I can get right now 
to do this for me. I can get lots of 
men to open up a safe, but they can’t 
do it the way it’s got to be done, 
Teddy, this safe can’t be blown. It 
must be a ‘soft’ job, without no noise 
at all. It’s in a place where any noise 
would bring down the police in a jiffy, 
before a man could grab a thing and 
get away. And you can open a safe 
without blowing it, that is, this kind of 
a safe. It’s a small one; just a place 
to stick a little money, that’s all. 
There’s no alarm or any fancy business 
about it—just a plain box. There won't 
be any money in it, to speak of, and you 
won’t be tempted to steal, but you can 
get this stuff I want. I’m willing to 
pay you for it, Teddy, out of my own 
pocket, and you won’t need a cent that’s 
in that safe.” 

Theodore Masters didn’t like this 
thing at all, but at length he said: “All 
right, Simon, I’ll do this for you. I'll 
get those papers. I’ll do what I can to 
keep you away from that prison, but 
I won’t accept a cent. I won’t even let 
you cancel the balance I owe you. I'm 
not a hypocrite. I started out to g0 
straight, but I can’t be blamed for step- 
ping aside long enough to keep a maf 
out of prison, when there’s no profit im 
it for me. 

“Men who have been in prison fee 
differently about letting others go. I 
want to be clean about it. It’s an act 
of friendship, that’s all. The next 
morning I shall go back to work with 
out being a penny richer. And I'm é& 
ing this, Simon, in the hope that you'll 
realize what an old man you're gettmg 
to be, and how tough it would be to 
land in prison at your age. It w 
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practical-standpoint. Get out of this 
thing and retire. You’ve got the money, 
and you're foolish to flirt with that 
prison at your age, even if there were 
no other reason for getting away from 
this dangerous business. Now, where 
is this safe?” 

Simon Trapp grinned and rubbed his 
hands softly. It was consoling to re- 
flect that he had won his point. His 
life was more or less a struggle, a 
matching of wits with cunning men, 
and it was no light thing to have 
gained an advantage with a man so 
clever as Theodore Masters. 

“This safe,” the pawnbroker con- 
fided, “is in a store, a little tobacco 
store in Twelfth Street. It’s right on 
the corner and in a district that ain’t 
safe for blow-off jobs. All night long, 
I tell you the truth, there’s people going 
by there. There’s people live upstairs, 
and I know it ain’t a place for rough 
stuff. I don’t want you to take even a 
little chance. I want that you should 
be absolutely safe. 

“The main fellow with these black- 
mailers runs that cigar store. He’s a 
lazy old crook that give up stealing as 
ageneral thing a long time ago. Name 
is Basher; you don’t know him; never 
heard of him. I should say not! He 
ain’t in your class. Well, this Basher 
has got them papers in his safe in that 
tigar store. It sets way back in the 
tear. No trouble for a man to do a 
soft job on it. A friend of mine—a 
fellow that don’t know nothing about 
opening safes—has investigated, and I 
know every move to make in this thing. 
I'll give you the details, and all you'll 
have to do is follow instructions. It’s 
a easy, one-man job.” 

“I don’t mind the job so much,” said 
Masters, “but I’m afraid it will make 
the old life seem rather soft and attrac- 
we. I’m liable to get bad ideas by 
pening a safe, and that will make my 
fight just so much harder. Not that I 
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won’t win, but it’s taking on more trou- 
ble. 

“Simon, I read in the newspapers of 
jobs being pulled off—jobs that I could 
do easily—easier, perhaps, than those 
who do them; and I read of the big 
hauls being made. It isn’t a simple 
thing to face that racking job of mine, 
with its dribble of wages after reading 
those things. And I know the business 
so well that I can pick out the men who 
pull most of those jobs. Some of them 
are friends of mine, old friends; and 
it’s a constant fight to keep away from 
them. I wonder why it’s so much eas- 
ier to go crooked than straight?” 

As a matter of fact, it was, just then, 
much easier for Theodore Masters to 
go crooked than straight. He had 
made the sad mistake, some twenty 
years previously, of wandering into 
crooked ways through dissipation and 
recklessness in his youth. Possessed of 
a splendid education and a background 
of refined rearing, he was enabled in 
his devious enterprises to move in the 
highest circles. 

For years he was a man of mystery, 
married to a woman who knew noth- 
ing of his manner of life until the crash 
came. Her loyalty was apparent in the 
incident in which ‘she sought to pawn 
her watch so that a good dinner could 
be on the table for the returning Theo- 
dore Masters. He posed as a broker 
and for some years maintained a small 
office, but his wealth for the most part 
came from his adventures of the night. 

In time he came to grief, and his 
story provided rich reading matter 
until the climax was reached on the 
day he was thrust behind the grim walls 
of prison. His release brought only an 


insignificant paragraph in the papers. 
The war had altered news values some- 
what, and Masters himself got some 
satisfaction out of the reflection that his 
name to the general public meant noth- 
ing. This was true, but an oversupply 
of labor and his inability to give refer- 
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ences for desirable jobs kept him 
ground down. 

He needed no references to go 
crooked. It was an easy thing for 
him to do that, and Theodore Masters 
proved it in the task he undertook for 
Simon Trapp. 

Masters’ abilities at breaking and en- 
tering were not strained to any extent 
at the little cigar store. A dark alley 
ran behind the place. There were no 
bars at the rear window. It was 
locked by a simple fastening which, 
with the implements provided by Simon 
Trapp, soon gave way, and Theodore 
Masters found himself for the first 
time in eleven years in the act of bur- 
glary. 

His flesh tingled as he stood within 
the gloomy interior of the tobacco 
store. He felt perfectly safe. He had 
taken at their face value the assurances 
of the pawnbroker that other friends 
of the old man would be on the look- 
out, in the alley and in the streets. He 
had seen none of these men. He didn’t 
wish to see them. He didn’t want them 
to know who he was, and though he 
felt that he was working with them, he 
didn’t look on them as confederates. 
His one object was to get certain 
papers, which had been described to 


him, and the action was purely one of. 


friendship, while the men who guarded 
the outposts on this job undoubtedly 
were being paid well by Simon Trapp. 

Theodore Masters peered ahead. He 
saw the gleam of a street lamp trickling 
through the front window and falling 
athwart a glass show case. This light 
did not penetrate to the rear of the 
shop, and he concluded that he could 
work in perfect safety, so far as pass- 
ers-by were concerned. Swiftly he lo- 
cated the safe, sitting in a dark corner. 

Simon Trapp had not exaggerated in 
his description. The safe would be 
easy. Masters had provided himself 


with a small flash lamp, and he quickly 
adjusted this so that.a slender ray of 
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light fell on the safe door in such man- 
ner that it hardly would be detected 
from the street. 

He had set the lamp on a chair in 
front of the safe. The light afforded 
a bright gleam for his operations upon 
the combination wheel, while the en- 
tire face of the safe was illuminated 
softly. Theodore Masters crouched be- 
fore the safe. In this position, as he 
was about to begin his delicate opera- 
tions, His eye caught something that 
straightened his body to its full height 
and caused him to withdraw from the 
area of light, staring in amazement. 

Across the upper ridge of the safe, 
in gilt paint, a name was lettered, This 
was nothing unusual. The names of 
business men and of firms are often 
lettered across the upper ridges of 
safes, or on safe doors; but—— The 
name in this case was “Theodore 
Masters.” 

For a full minute Theodore Masters 
stared. Then he looked around him, 
cautiously studying the shop. He 
peered at the furniture—everything. 
In haste he withdrew from the shop 
and, without having opened the safe, 
betook himself to the establishment of 
Simon Trapp in Broome Street. 

It was quite late at night, but Mr. 
Trapp, as they had arranged, awaited 
the coming of Theodore Masters. 
They stood in the pawnbroker’s living 
room. ? 
“What's the joke, Simon?” Masters 
demanded. 

“There ain’t no joke,” the old man 
returned solemnly. 

“T—JI don’t understand it.” 

“Did you open the safe—eh ?” 

“No; I didn’t open it.” 

“That’s right. It wouldn’t be just 
proper that you should open your ow 
safe.” 

“My safe?” 

“Sure! Your safe. y 
shop, absolutely brand new, and m3 
fine location. All ready to open up for 
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pusiness—and you should get a fine 
trade there. You better hustle home to 
bed now and get up early to open your 
“cigar shop; the early-morning trade is 
good in the tobacco business. You'll 
find the combination to the safe writ- 
ten on a piece of paper if the top 
drawer of the desk. Here’s the key to 
the shop, and you don’t have to climb 
in the back window no more. You'll 
find money in the safe. Get yourself 
some good-looking clothes. The rent’s 
paid for a month, and the stock’s paid 
for. Go home now, as to-morrow you 
should ’tend to business.” 

“Simon,” Theodore Masters asked, 
“why did you do this?” 

“Didn’t you owe me sixty-two dol- 
lars?” the old man demanded. “And 
didn’t I know that you’d kill yourself 
working before you could pay it back? I 
wanted my money, and I had to——” 

“But I owe you a great deal more 
| than sixty-two dollars now.” . 

“Sure, that’s all right! You'll pay 
that back. And it will be easier for 
you to pay back a few hundred dollars 
this way than it would be to pay a few 
dollars out of your wages, when you 
f ain't hardly able to work. You see, 
I'm a good collector. I took a long 
way around, but it’s a sure way, and 
I wanted my money.” 

S. “Simon, what is the real reason you 
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The old man’s face grew solemn. 

“Well, Teddy,” said he, “you’re the 
first man I ever seen that took such a 
fit on this here reforming business. 
I’ve seen ’em start it and fall down 
right afterward, because everything 
didn’t go just right. I ain’t crazy about 
this reforming, but I like a man that’s 
got nerve. I seen you couldn’t be 
coaxed out of it. I also seen that 
you’re honest—you’re as honest a 
crook as ever lived No, no! Ex- 
cuse me, Teddy, I don’t mean that. 
You ain’t a crook. But what I mean is 
that you got away from being a crook 
and didn’t go back on your old friends. 

“You could get lots of money right 
now by tipping the police off about the 
boys that you know, when their jobs 
are printed in the papers. But you 
never thought about that, You’re hon- 
est—and you ain’t dippy about reform- 
ing. You’re going: straight, but you 
ain’t turning up your friends to do it. 
You'll make a good business man, I see 
that. And then, Teddy, wasn’t you 
willing to commit burglary to keep me 
out of prison, when I told you about 
that blackmailing scheme? That was 
all bosh, sure; but I found out that 
you was my friend.” 

“I’m grateful, Simon, and 

“Run along now, and give an old 
man a chance to do something that’s 
decent before he dies.” 
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New Brunswick firemen saved. the house 


ng —you did this?” 

Ts 

an NOT A SAFE PLACE 
GIUSEPPE SILVIO, a trackwalker employed by a railroad near New Bruns- 
~ wick, New Jersey, congratulated himself on his cleverness in selecting a 
hiding place for his life savings of six hundred dollars. He had put the money, 
fot ina bank, but in a secret place in his own home. Never, he felt sure, would 

st thieves look for the money there. Where? Among waste paper in the stove. 

yt Thieves did not find the money, but Silvio is now without it, nevertheless. 
There came a cold day, and Mrs. Silvio, not knowing the whereabouts of the 
money, set fire to it. 

From his post of duty Silvio saw smoke curling from the chimney, hastened 
your ¢, and sought frantically to put the fire out. In his excitement he overturned 
ma the stove, and the house began to burn. 

) for from destruction, but the money was burned to ashes. 
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GIVE it up!” declared Henry 
I Studeley as he burst out of 

the kitchen, followed by a 

cloud of acrid smoke. “I 
can’t seem to get a draft through that 
old stove, It must be clogged some- 
where—because I claim that I know 
how to make a wood fire!” 

Mrs. Studeley sighed humorously. 
“I suppose I'll have to continue to 
make shift with that oil stove, then. 
And don’t blame me if the food doesn’t 
taste like it ought to! But as for your 
knowing how to build a wood fire, well 
—you'll pardon me for doubting you, 


but don’t you think, Henry, that living 
in the city has spoiled and softened you 


for this primitive sort of life? You 
laughed at my horror when I saw the 
place yesterday on our arrival; but 
you ‘i 

“The place is all right!’ returned 
Henry. “Of course, it’s a crudely built 
cottage and hasn’t all the refinements 
or improvements ig 

“Any of them,” corrected the wife. 

“What do you expect when you're 
roughing it—when you're vacationing ?” 

“But we’re not on a vacation,” pro- 
tested the wife. “So far as continual 
vigilance is concerned, yes, and danger, 
too——” 

“We can forget that,” said Henry 
Studeley. “Just at present there don’t 
seem to be any onerous duties except 
to stick around and keep my eyes open. 
There’s no reason in the world why we 
can’t turn it into a glorious yacation, 
here within a stone’s throw of the surf, 
with the smell of the woods around us, 


A real vacation in the wilds, such as 
we've never known before! That’s why 
I brought you along, Marj, so that we 
could enjoy it together.” 

“And it’s such an enthralling life!” 
exclaimed Marjory Studeley with mock 
enthusiasm. “So much to do to pass 
the time! I understand they have mov- 
ies three times a week in the village 
at Morrisville, and we’re only a two- 
mile walk from the village—a nice lit- 
tle jaunt—if only you didn’t feel that 
you had to stay right here every eve- 
ning!” 

“But here’s a fine beach, practically 
at our front door,” suggested the man 
hopefully. 

“Yes; but with twenty-four hours in 
every day, and in consideration of the 
fact that I get pretty well soaked out 
after a single hour in the water— 
If only there were something interest- 
ing, something exciting in your work, 
now! Something that I could take an 
interest in.” 

“And I’ll wager,” continued Henry 
Studeley, ignoring her protests, “that 
after a week here you'll aver that Cape 
Cod is the greatest place in the world 
to take a vacation.” 

“If only we had a decent cottage!” 
complained Mrs. Studeley. “There are 
plenty of them about, too—not only up 
in the village itself, but almost all along 
the shore—all but in this particular vir 
cinity, it seems! Why, this bay 1 4 
regular fishermen’s colony. Of course, 
this is better than some of those litle 
shacks back of us; but—no neighbors 
or anything!” 
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Henry Studeley pointed with his briar 
pipe out the front window. “Neigh- 
bors! I should say that we have all the 
neighbors we want, right across the 
inlet at. Crest Point Lodge! And as 
for interest and excitement, we may get 
it in plenty from the same place. As 
a matter of fact, I think we were lucky 
to get this cottage, so near to the lodge; 
doubly lucky that all other accommoda- 
tions were so well taken up that we 
could come here without suspicion of 
our motives.” 

“Of course, I realize that, Henry,” 
agreed Marjory Studeley. “You're sure 
that you’re on the right track—and that 
you’re not suspected ?” 

“Pretty sure. Indications of more 
than one kind have pointed straight at 
Crest Point Lodge: For that matter, 
judge for yourself, Marj. They al- 


ways have a full house over there, 
though the place is far from the fash- 
ionable colony over at Morrisville, and 
its patrons, too, are quite of a differ- 


ent type from the summer vacationists 
in the village or at the port. Monster 
dambakes every day, jazz music, a wild 
time all the while—and look at the sort 
of men you see there! Any- rounder 
or tinhorn sport in Boston could meet 
more friends and cronies over at the 
lodge in half an hour than he’d see at 
home in the course of a week. Why, 
they’ve had to increase the size of the 
trains running to Morrisville in order 
to accommodate the crowds—not to 
mention the motor parties! It’s a wide- 
open place if ever there was one.” 

“And you call those neighbors!” said 
Marjory, shuddering. “For myself, 
I'm glad that the inlet is between us 
and them! They can’t approach our 
cottage except by wading, or in a boat, 
and with the attraction on the other 
side they’re not likely to do that!” 

“No; but it’s up to me to appear as 
neighborly as possible—though ‘Cherub 
Jack’ Porter, who runs the place, seems 
to be very cautious. I couldn’t see a 
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thing when I visited over there yester- 
day, and I was made to feel that I 
wasn’t exactly welcome. Cherub Jack, 
you know, was a well-known road- 
house keeper near Boston in the old 
days, and I imagine that he’s playing 
safe here by admitting no one to the 
lodge except men whom he knows per- 
sonally. And that’s quite an army, be- 
lieve me! I understand that there’s al- 
ready evidence enough against the place 
to put it out of business; only where 
there’s so much smoke the boss wants 
to find the source of the fire. That’s 
why I’m here; to learn where they get 
the stuff. They had to call off the other 
men in the fear that through their in- 
vestigations they’d become known, or 
at least suspected.” 

“Well, perhaps we can turn it into a 
vacation, too,” said Marjory brightly. 

“No reason why we can’t. It prom- 
ises to be a waiting game. I’m quite 
as much in the dark as when we ar- 
rived. And I’ve planned a little expe- 
dition for to-morrow—something that 
will kill plenty of time. See that old 
fellow out in the inlet there—standing 
nearly up to his hips in water, with 
a wooden bucket braced between his 
legs?” 

“Yes; he was there yesterday, too, 
and I’ve wondered what he was doing.” 

“Digging clams! Notice that clam 
fork he has—that thing like a spading 
fork bent at right angles, or, rather, 
like a short-handled rake with long, 
heavy tines? He digs down into the 
bottom with that, turns up the sand and 
gravel, and then reaches in with his 
hand and pulls out the clams from their 
hiding places six or eight inches be- 
low the surface. Notice how he has to 
brace himself agdinst the current, 
which is pretty strong out there when 
the tide is going out, and to dodge the 
heavy pieces of brushwood that come 
floating down? It’s a game of patience, 
too; he spends a couple of hours at a 
time out there. No vacation on the cape 
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is complete without going clam digging. 
It’s a great sport, and restful, too.- Gets 
you out of the fevered, hurried habits 
that you acquire in the city.” 

“But clams! Ugh!’ 

“You'll like ’em!” predicted Henry 
Studeley. “Anyhow, we're going to go 
digging clams to-morrow. I’ve got it 
all arranged with ~Jim Thaxter—the 
man who drove us out here from the 
Morrisville station. He’s going to come 
along with us and initiate us into the 
mysteries.” 

“Not out there—right next door to 
the lodge! And I’d get drenched, 
Henry! I always thought that clams 
were dug on shore, along the beach.” 

“They are, too—or used to be. But 
all the beaches have got pretty well dug 
out. Jim says that a creek or an inlet, 
where the water’s three or four feet 
deep at low tide, is the best place now. 
He knows of a good one where he 
guarantees that we can fill our buckets 
in short order. We'll wear our bath- 
ing suits, of course. And you see if 
you don’t enjoy it!” 

Marjory Studeley suddenly placed a 
finger on her lips. ‘“Who’s that—out- 
side?’ she whispered. “That man that’s 
coming straight for our front door?” 

Henry took a quick glance out the 
window. “Cherub Jack Porter!” he ex- 
claimed. “I wonder xs 

There came a sharp tap at the door. 
Marjory opened it. A short, stout, 
rubicund man, with an habitual smile 
that wrinkled his small eyes into mere 
slits, stood in the opening. He wore 
white-flannel trousers and a shirt of 
heavy, gleaming silk, and his canvas 
beach hat was’in his hand as he bowed 
with exaggerated politeness. ° 

“T thought I’d drop over and get ac- 
quainted, Mr. Studeley,” he said, beam- 
ing. “We’re such close neighbors—and 
I understand that you’re from Boston, 
too, same as I am. We ought to be 
good friends.” 

“Perhaps,” said Studeley noncommit- 
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tally, while his wife looked with distrust 
at the too-ready smile. 

“Anything at all I can do to be neigh- 
borly ?”’ continued Porter. “And by the 
way, while I’m on the subject of fa 
vors, I may as well admit that there’s 
a little one that perhaps—possibly— 
you might be able to do for me, or for 
one of my guests, rather. I’m the pro- 
prietor of the lodge, over across, you 
know, and a man there this morning 
was taken dreadfully sick, dreadfully. 
Chills and all that, you know. It 
seemed to me that liquor’s the thing 
for him, the best thing, and if you 
might have a drop that you could let 
me have “ 

“T haven’t any,” interrupted Stude 
ley, with no attempt to conceal his im 
credulity. 

“That’s too bad.” Cherub Jack spoke 
softly and rubbed his fat hands to- 
gether. “Do you know, I’ve heard that 
there’s plenty of liquor down here, 
somewhere ; that anybody who wants it, 
and knows where to go, can get all he 





wants. Why, they even say, up in Bos- 
ton—according to some of my visitors 





—that Morrisville is wide open! But, 
of course, you've only been here a day. 
Only if you should learn of any place 
where a man could get a warming drop 
now ard then, you—you'’ll let me know, 
won’t you? Just to be neighborly?” 
There was a lurking sneer on his bland, 
childlike face. 
“T surely 
Studeley. 
“And if there’s any little thing that 
I can do for you—don’t forget me.” 
He bowed again and was gone. 
Studeley turned to his wife. “He 
knows me! He never knew me per 
sonally, and none of the other neigh 
bors know our name as yet, I’m sufe; 
but he’s found out who I am! He 
must have a regular spy organization— 
probably knew as soon as I arriv 
what my errand here was! And he's 
taking this way to warn me that fe 
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knows. Imagine his asking me to let 
him know if I discover any liquor be- 
ing sold down here! But I will, just 
the same; I’ll get to the bottom of the 
matter if I have to stay a month! 
Only, with hint on the alert like that, 
it’s going to be harder.” 

“Henry! He wouldn’t—you’re not 
in danger, are you? He wasn’t warn- 
ing you that way? He wouldn’t use 
violence to put you out of the way?” 

“Oh, there’s no real danger, I should 
say. Not unless he thinks I know a 
great deal more than I’ve yet discov- 
ered, Not that [’d put it past him, 
though !” 


II. 


Although the bed itself, with its 
straw-stuffed mattress, was not of the 
sleep-impelling variety, the chief rea- 
son why Henry Studeley woke soon 
after midnight was the discovery of a 
great fact; said fact being that a screen 
of ordinary mesh is but a feeble ob- 
stacle to a healthy mosquito. It was 
with several throbbing, swollen spots 
on his forehead and hands that he 
quietly eased himself off the bed and 
began hunting in the dark for the bot- 
tle of oil of citronella. 

There was no moonlight to guide 
him. As he peered out of the front 
window over the ocean he saw not 
more than one or two stars fitfully 
gleaming. But his peering eyes found 
something else, something unlooked for 
and arresting, which at once put out of 
his mind the citronella and the aches 
which had roused him from sleep. 

“A ship!” he muttered excitedly. “A 
big ship with lights—and only a cou- 
ple of miles off shore!” 

The possible significance ‘of it was 
quickly borne in upon his mind; and 
with fevered haste he began to throw 
on his clothes. He succeeded in get- 
ting partly dressed and tiptoeing out 
Out of house without waking Marjory, 
Who would, he well knew, raise all sorts 
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of objections to his purposed expedi- 


. tion. 


Near the little point which marked » 
the near edge of the inlet was a boat, 
now high and dry on the shingle of the 
beach, owing to the low tide. It was 
not a seaworthy dory such as deep-sea 
fishermen use; only a flat-bottomed 
punt with a single pair of short oars, 
made for navigating the creeks ‘and in- 
lets and skirting the shore of the pro- 
tected bays. It was his, however, by 
virtue of belonging to the cottage 
which he had rented; more to the point, 
it was the only boat to which he could 
gain quick access. By a few moments’ 
straining he succeeded in gétting it into 
the lapping water, shipping the oars, 
and pushing off. 

The sea appeared unnaturally calm 
as he rowed with a strong, even pace, 
guided by the ship’s lights over his 
shoulder. In his own mind he was sure 
that he had struck on the heart of his 
errand here on the cape; the secret of 
the location of Crest Point Lodge be- 
came clear as day to him. He blessed 
the accident which had awakened him 
in time, while wondering that it had 
needed such an accident to open his 
eyes. For several weeks it had been 
known that a foreign ship had been 
anchoring off New York harbor, out- 
side the three-mile limit, to dispense 
drinkables to thirsty parties going out 
to it in motor boats. Thus far the Fed- 
eral authorities had been unable to in- 
terrupt the traffic. And here—here 
was evidently an amplification of the 
scheme, a refinement worthy of the 
brain of the cherubic-faced Jack Por- 
ter. It obviated the necessity for “go- 
ing down to the sea,in ships” for those 
to whom such an expedition might be 
distasteful. The lodge was situated at 


the very water’s edge; it possessed 
among its other “attractions,” a power- 
ful motor boat, as Studeley knew. 
What was simpler than to arrange for 
an occasional ship to pass close along 
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the cape shore, far out of the regular 
path of transatlantic shipping bound 
- for New York, to drop a compact cargo 
of liquor, well supported by floats, into 
the water, there to be transferred to 
the motor boat and be transported easily 
arid safely to the strategically located 
seaside resort of Cherub Jack Porter? 

An identical plan had been worked 
in the past by ordinary smugglers; if 
it was new to the history of rum run- 
ning—well, something new was to be 
expected of a man like Porter. 

His occasional glances over his 
shoulder soon told Henry Studeley that 
the ship was apparently standing still. 
If its presence at-all in these waters 
had not been suspicious enough, that 
fact would have brought conviction to 
the most blinded person. And convic- 
tion became certainty when, from the 
shore, in the wake of the rowboat, came 
the unmistakable sound of a motor- 
boat engine. 

Peer through the darkness as he 
might, Studeley could not make out the 
shape of Porter’s power boat. But the 
darkness worked both ways—neither 
could the men in the motor boat dis- 
cern the punt. The unlighted power 
craft quickly ate up the distance which 
Studeley had gained by laborious work 
with the oars; in a very few minutes it 
shot past him, going seaward, and so 
near that he ceased rowing tempora- 
rily, lest the creak of his oars should 
tive him away. From the sound of 
voices which came to him, he knew that 
there were at least two men in the 
other boat; and he realized grimly that 
his night’s work was cut out for him, 
and that it would be no simple task. 
Certain as he was of his interpretation, 
he knew that as yet he had no tangible 
evidence; that in order to get it he must 
actually intercept the motor boat after 
it had taken on its cargo—preferably 
after it had regained the shore—and 
must probably overpower its crew. 
Grimly he felt of the automatic pistol 
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which, with wise caution, he had slipped 
into his pocket before starting ; then he 
took to the oars again, 

By the blisters on his unaccustomed 
hands, by the ache in his muscles, he 
knew that he had rowed a goodly dis- 
tance; yet the ship appeared to be 
nearly as far away as ever. He real- 
ized now that the “couple of miles” 
which he had guessed as the distance 
of the ship off shore was a delusion. 
He was not unfamiliar with the decep- 
tiveness of distances on the water, and 
it was borne in upon him that he could 
not possibly hope to make the ship in 
time. The chugging of the motor boat 
was already becoming faint. And for 
that matter, now that he knew what to 
look for, a visit to the ship was useless. 
Far better it would be to skirt the shore, 
particularly in the vicinity of Crest 
Point Lodge, from which still showed, 
even at this hour, a couple of lights. 
He turned his craft about and headed 
for them as his beacon. No doubt they 
had been left alight to serve the same 
purpose for the motor boat. 

Scarcely had he begun to retrace the 
weary distance which now separated 
him from the shore than he senseda 
change in the air. It fresher, 
moister, and it blew in his face with a 
vigor that he had missed before. The 
heavy, smooth rollers which he had sur- 
mounted with ease, began to break up 
into choppy waves which impeded his 
rowing. More than once he “caught a 
crab” and barely saved himself from 
falling on his back in the boat. The 
meaning of the starless sky, which he 
had noticed on setting out, came to him 
now. He ought to have known that it 
portended a squall, that it was nature's 
safety warning to those who could read 
it aright. 

It came to him suddenly that he was 
wasting his energies in too-fevered 
strokes that often missed the water et 
tirely. If he hoped to gain the shore 
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was a confession of misgiving—he 
must make his flagging strength count 
for more. He fell into a more even 
stroke and kept doggedly at it, though 
the lights of the ship in his wake seemed 
not to recede appreciably. He was glad 
that he had left the house without dis- 
turbing Marjory; she would at least be 
saved the present worry which would 
be hers if she knew that he was on the 
water. 

He had not been looking toward 
shore, dreading the disappointment 
which his slow progress might bring to 
him; but as a sudden gust burst over 
him, dashing the waves into his boat 
until it was half swamped, he turned 
for a frightened look. The wind must 
have been driving him inshore, for he 
was much nearer than he had dared 
hope. There was no time for baling 
the boat now, he quickly decided; the 
only chance lay in making progress as 
rapidly as possible and in preventing, 
if he could, a further influx of water. 

As he bent again to his more careful 
task he heard above the whir of the 
wind the sound of the motor boat once 
more. A sudden light appeared through 
the gioom in his wake, and he saw the 
craft speeding toward shore; saw, too, 
a huddled form in the bow and another 
near the engine. The power craft was 
laboring hard in the waves, and the 
steersman seemed very inexpert, for the 
boat was taking wave after wave broad- 
side on. 

“Keep her headed with the wind!” 
yelled Henry Studeley when he felt that 
the craft was near enough to make hear- 
mg possible. ‘Never mind where it 
takes you; you can make shore some- 
how. You'll capsize if you don’t!” 

All thought of the enmity between 
him and these men was gone; he knew 
that they were in peril of their lives. 
But, save for a stupid exclamation of 
astonishment, no answer came to him. 
The motor boat shot past him, out of 
his sight—for he dared not turn his 
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head to follow it, at the risk of relax- 
ing his own efforts. 

For perhaps a minute he heard the 
chug of the engine; then, suddenly, it 
stopped. “They’ve shipped so much 
water they’ve killed the engine!” he 
thought. “Or else—they’ve gone un- 
der!” He risked a single backward 
glance; he could not let them perish if 
it were in his power to prevent, Even 
as he did so he felt his own frail craft 
lurch under him, twist about in the grip 
of the storm, and sink in the trough of 
the waves. He had barely time to push 
himself clear of it when it rolled over 
and over and disappeared. 

As he struck out-to swim, a floating 
oar took him a stunning blow in the 
head. He felt himself going down, and 
retained control of his senses enough 
to avoid inhaling any water. Something 
impeded his struggling feet, and it was 
a long moment before he realized, with 
a glad sense of hope, that he was touch- 
ing bottom. Bracing himself against 
the rushing water, he rose to an erect 
position, and as a wave fell away he 
found himself with head and shoulders 
above water. 

“Low tide—and the reef!” he said 
thankfully. Though the rapidly succeed- 
ing waves broke over him, he knew now 
that he could gain the shore. 

Then his next thought was of the 
men in the capsized motor boat. The 
boat itself was nowhere in sight; but 
one of the men he discerned struggling 
and staggering directly ahead of him. 
A momertt later he caught sight of a 
dark, inert form being tumbled about 
by the water. 

“Here! Here’s your friend! Help 
me get him ashore!’ Studeley had to 
grasp the erect man by the shoulder to 
make him understand. Finally he got 
the situation into the dazed brain of the 
supposed rum runner, and the two of 
them caught hold of the unconscious 
man and dragged him through the 
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buoyant brine toward the not-distant 
strip of dry shore. 

When they had arrived on the beach 
the man who had helped carry his com- 
panion collapsed and lay gasping, flat on 
his back, on the pebbled sand. Stude- 
ley, ignoring him, rolled the unconscious 
man across the other’s knees, chest 
downward, and pressed at his back to 
drive the water from his lungs. For 
ten minutes thereafter he labored with 
him, raising and lowering the arms with 
a rhythmic motion. The man had been 
immersed but a few minutes, and the 
hope that he could be brought back to 
life soon received confirmation in a flut- 
tering of the eyelids. 

Studeley rapidly felt of the pockets 
of the prostrate men. _He found what 
he sought—a half-pint flask. Uncork- 
ing it, he poured some of the contents 
between the blue lips. A cough and 
some spasmodic twitching of the mus- 
cles told him that his efforts at resusci- 
tation had been successful. With a 
grim smile he recorked the bottle and 
placed it in his own pocket. “Some 
of the evidence I’m after!” he mut- 
tered. 

What cargo, if any, the motor boat 
carried he could not now find out. He 
did not think that the craft had had time 
to make the ship and return; it must 
have turned back, as he had done, be- 
fore the threatened storm. Neither of 
the men was Cherub Jack Porter, nor 
did they look like employees of the lodge 
nor like natives of the cape—rather 
like the sort of guests that Crest Point 
Lodge habitually housed. 

A murmur from the lips of the other 
man, who appeared to be still dazed, 
came to the detective’s ears. He drew 
closer and caught the words. 

“'S all right, Jack. Good ol’ scout! 
Harry an’ me didn’t mean to lose your 
boat. Jus’ saw ship out there an’ 
thought we’d run out an’ look it over. 
We'll pay for your boat—that’s all 
right. I’ll pay for it m’self!” 
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Merely guests, after all, then—not 


rum runners. The secret of the lodge’s 
source of supply did not rest in the 
sunken motor boat, then—nor in the 
ship off shore. Unless—unless the mo- 
tor boat was kept merely as a blind, to 
deceive any investigator, as it had de- 
ceived him. Unless there were some 
other boat, perhaps a silent, sail-pro- 
pelled craft, which had gone out to the 
ship earlier, perhaps before Studeley 
had awakened, which had taken on its 
cargo and returned to the shore safely 
with it. If only Studeley had gone 
directly to the lodge and patrolled the 
shore near it, instead of starting on his 
wild-goose chase across the water! At 
any rate, it was too late now. 

After dragging the two helpless men 
far enough up the beach to be out of 
the way of the tide, Henry Studeley 
started off afoot to ford the inlet farther 
up and summon help from the lodge. 
The sudden squall was now rapidly sub- 
siding, and from behind a cloud the 
moon struggled into view. The detec- 
tive took the flask from his pocket and 
held it up so that the feeble rays struck 
through it. From its effect on the half- 
drowned man he had little doubt what 
its contents was; but he uncorked it 
now, sniffed at it, and tasted it with his 
tongue. 

“Moonshine!” he exclaimed. “And 
there’s plenty of it over there at the 


lodge. The only question is—how do 
they get it? And I’m going to find 
out!” 


IIT. 


“We really ought not to have gone 
clam digging to-day,” remarked Mat 
jory Studeley as she placed a large pam 
of steamed clams on the table in the 
little dining room. “After your exper 
ence of last night, being wrecked in that 
storm, it was the height of folly to weat 
yourself out by insisting on that trip 
this afternoon.” 


“Nonsense! I’m not worn out, oF 
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anywhere near it,” replied her husband. 
“] had plenty of rest, thanks to you 
for letting me sleep past the usual hour 
this morning.” 

“And why shouldn’t I?” demanded 
Marjory. “After what you went 
through—and the fright I had on your 
account! It’s fortunate that you came 
in so soon after I awoke and missed 
you—or, rather, that I didn’t awake 
until your danger was past. Henry, 
you must promise me never to do such 
a thing again—to go running off into 
danger without my knowing of it.” 

“But as for digging these clams,” 
evaded the man, “I didn’t want to dis- 
appoint Jim Thaxter after having made 
the arrangement with him for this after- 
noon. I had no way of telling him if 
I wanted to cancel the engagement, 
either, except by walking down to the 
village, since he has no phone and we 
have none. And such a walk would 


have been harder and more tiring than 
digging the clams. 


It’s such an easy 
thing, really! A little stooping over, 
then groping in the shallow water to 
pick them up. And weren’t they plenti- 
ful at that place he took us to! A whole 
big bucketful in half an hour.” 

“Yes, and neither one of us had ever 
done it before. I syppose a native, or 
any one accustomed to it, could dig 
enough for a meal in no time.” 

“Our own inlet, out in front of the 
house here, must be pretty well stripped 
of clams, as Thaxter said,” remarked 
Studeley. “Did you notice that same 
old fellow out there to-day? He was 
there before we started out and had not 
left yet when we returned. Hc dinds it 
slow enough work, I’ll warrant.” 

“I wonder if he doesn’t know that 
there are better places?” asked the 
woman. “But he must.’ I suppose he 
digs there because it’s so near to thé 
lodge, where he sells the clams. Saves 
him time in carrying them, I suppose.” 

“But it would pay him to hire a team 
and deliver the clams in wagon lots, 
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then,” said the husband. “For that 
matter, there is a wagonload delivered 
every day or so there, by some one far- 
ther up the beach. What clams that 
old fellow sells to Jack Porter aren’t 
an item in those consumed at the lodge! 
With a big clambake every day, and all 
those guests with their appetities for 
sea food to be satisfied—though that 
isn’t what attracts the guests!” 

“Henry,” said the woman, “I think 
it’s positively dangerous for you to be 
here, alone, on this errand. I don’t 
trust that man Porter—that easy smile 
of his annoys me. And now that he 
suspects you a 

“It’s more than suspicion now,” said 
Henry Studeley. “Since last night— 
when I had to go and rouse him to 
help his two guests back to Crest Point 
Lodge—he knows! Knows that I’m 
watching his place, that I was watching 
the boat. However, don’t you worry 
—yet. Cherub Jack isn’t the man to 
ateémpt any violence unless he is cor- 
nered—unless he thinks I have discov- 
ered something that’s dangerous to 
him. And I haven’t. When I do— 
well, I plan to strike before he has the 
chance to! For the present I’m still in 
the dark. That ship—I could have 
sworn it meant something! So far off 
the regular course of New York liners 
and at a standstill for so long.” 

“Oh, wait a minute!” cried Marjory. 
“T was looking at a paper just now— 
the one that Mr. Thaxter brought us 
with our mail. Listen to this: 

“Distress signals were received here 
last night’—it’s a New Bedford date 
line—‘from the steamer Magellan, 
bound from Lisbon to this port with 
several hundred passengers aboard. 
The liner, having got slightly off its 
course, nosed into a sand reef four 
miles off Morrisville. Its officers soon 
discovered, however, that the ship was 
not firmly grounded, and by waiting for . 
the rising tide it was able to pull off, 
undamaged, and to proceed toward 
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port under its own power.’ That seems 
to dispose of the mystery ship, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Yes—and of my theory, too,” said 
Studeley glumly, as he rose from the 
table and carried a handful of dishes 
to the kitchen. “Hello! What’s all this 
in the wood box?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you. I wish 
you’d make one more attempt in the 
morning to start that stove. I want to 
bake, and I simply must have an oven. 
I went down to the beach this morning 
and collected some driftwood. It ought 
to dry out over night, oughtn’t it?” 

Henry Studeley lighted the kitchen 
lamp. “I don’t know. It’s green wood.” 
He was holding a piece in his hand, 
examining it. “Just where did you find 
this, Marj? What part of the beach?” 

“Why, right on that little sand bar 
that extends halfway across the inlet 
at low tide.” 

“On the inside of the bar?” 
man’s tone was insistent, excited. 

“Yes. Why? It must have floated 
down the creek, I suppose.” 

Henry Studeley rushed upstairs, 
slipped something into his pocket, and 
returned with his cap on. “I’m going 
out, Marj—out scouting. I think i 

“But, Henry! Can’t it wait till morn- 
ing? What’s so important, anyway? 
You’re not running off into danger 
again, are you? I hardly know whether 
I ought to trust you.” 

“Just a hunch,” explained Henry. 
“Maybe there’s nothing in it, but I want 
to find out, without waiting. I’ll be go- 
ing up inland. Probably won’t be more 
than an hour og so. Don’t worry.” He 
departed via the back door and cut 
through the woods before his wife 
could remonstrate further. 

Left to herself, Marjory Studeley 
forgot the unwashed dishes, the heap- 
ing pan of clamshells, and lost herself 
in thought. “Something—some idea— 
came to him just now—while he was 
in the kitchen here. I’m sure of that, 
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because just before he’d confessed that 
he was totally in the dark. I won- 
der. r 

She picked up the stick which he had 
dropped into the wood box. “He was 
looking at this—and asking about it.” 
She examined the bit of wood with 
awakened eyes. It had looked like an 
ordinary piece of brushwood when she 
had picked it up, but now she began 
to notice details. “A forked stick— 
like boys use for sling shots, only much 
bigger. It’s not dead wood, either, but 
green, as Henry said—cut from a living 





tree. And cut off with a knife. And 
this ” A bit of string dangling 





from it puzzled her. She studied it in 
silence for a while; then she, too, 
dropped it back into the box. 

“I wonder where Henry’s gone, and 
what he expects to do there?’ The 
sleeping chamber upstairs might give 
her a clew; she had heard him pulling 
out a bureau drawer. Carrying a 
lighted lamp, she ascended to the single 
room which made up the second story. 
The top drawer of the bureau came in 
for her scrutiny first. In it were col- 
lars and_other small and in 
one corner a thirty-two-caliber revolver. 
Beside it was a case of black leather 
which, by its lightness as she lifted it, 
proclaimed its emptiness. 

“The automatic!’ she 
“He must expect danger. 
it with him!” 

She slipped into her shirtwaist the 
revolver, the weapon which her hus- 
band had recently discarded for the 
automatic; then she returned slowly to 
the lower part of the house. What to 
do was a pressing question. She felt 
that Henry had embarked on a danger- 
ous expedition, that she ought to be 
aiding him. Perhaps her experience ol 
the night before had made her unduly 
nervous, but—— 

A sharp tap sounded at the front 
door. Startled by its unexpectedness, 
Marjory Studeley jumped to her feet. 


articles, 


exclaimed. 
He’s taken 














" Warily she crossed the living room, lis- 


tened vainly for a moment before draw- 
ing the bolt. 

Framed against the outer darkness 
was the rotund figure of Cherub Jack 
Porter, her neighbor of Crest Point 
Lodge. 

“Good evening,” he said, beaming. 
“Fine night, isn’t it? I’d like to see 
your husband.” 

“He’s not in,” said the woman snap- 

pily, pushing the door to, 
The proprietor of the lodge quickly 
sipped a foot inside the door and 
braced it open. “Pardon me, but it’s 
really important!” The politeness of 
the words belied his action; but the 
cruel, determined lines about his full 
lips, the glitter of the little eyes, sent 
a shiver of terror down the woman’s 
spine, 

‘T tell you he’s not here!” she pro- 
tested—thankful now, in face of the 
unmistakable menace, that Henry had 
slipped out unseen some minutes before. 

“We think he is here,” said Porter, 
persisting. “And, anyhow, we intend 
to find out!” Even as she wondered at 
the plural pronoun the woman caught 
a stealthy sound of some one moving 
about upstairs ; and she quickly thought 
of the dwarfed pine which, almost lean- 
ing against the house, barely reached 
the upper windows. No doubt Porter’s 
companion, whoever he was, had. al- 
ready made an entry there and was 
searching the house. 

“Don't you believe me?’ she de- 
manded with a show of indignation. “I 
tell you my husband is not here!” 


“No, I don’t believe you!” returned 
Porter, grinning evilly. “You're so 
blamed innocent, aren’t you? But 


you're in it as much as that man of 
yours! You were pretty innocent this 
forenoon, weren’t you, when you were 
picking up wood on the beach? Gath- 
fring it to build a fire, I suppose you'll 
tell me, and expect me to believe!” 
There was an ugly sneer on his face; 
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and’ Marjory Studeley suddenly real- 
ized that it was not alone her husband 
who was in danger. 

“How about it, Jake?” Without tak- 
ing his eyes from the woman Jack 
Porter raised his voice to reach other 
ears. 

A reply came from upstairs, through 
the thin, unplastered ceiling. “Must 
have skipped out, Jack. He ain't up 
here.” 

Marjory Studeley knew that the 
situation demanded quick action. No 
doubt Cherub Jack was armed; but he 
did not think that she was. Before his 
surprised limbs could make a move to 
forestall her action she whipped out the 
revolver and pointed it unwaveringly at 
the man’s wide frontal expanse. 

“Put up your hands!” she whispered 
hoarsely. “Quick!” 

Cherub Jack obeyed with an amazed 
alacrity. But as he did so Marjory 
heard lumbering steps approaching the 
head of the little staircase—behind her. 
In a moment she would be caught be- 
tween the two of them. Yet she could 
not shoot in cold blood this man who, 
with upraised hands, barred the door. 

But there was one other way. Mar- 
jory Studeley was no weakling; quite 
the contrary. Her left hand suddenly 
shot out, and it was doubled into a firm 
fist. Under the pudgy chin the blow 
landed, and Cherub Jack Porter crum- 
pled with a gasp into a flabby heap on 
the floor. Marjory stepped quickly 
past him and out the door; then she 
doubled around the house and cut into 
the scraggly brush of stunted woods at 
the back. 

The fact that she heard no immediate 
sounds of pursuit bore out her rea- 
soning that Cherub Jack’s companion, 
on descending the stairs, would tempo- 
rarily give up all thought of her in his 
solicitude for his fallen leader. She 
herself was sure that she had inflicted 
no serious injury on the keeper of Crest 
Point Lodge; but the other would not 
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be so sure until he had stopped to ex- 
amine the unconscious man. And a few 
minutes’ start was all that she craved. 

Along the shore in the direction in 
which she was heading, opposite to the 
lodge, the nearest neighbor was a cot- 
tager about half a mile distant. She 
knew nothing about him or his identity, 
but she must trust him for help in this 
crisis. After some rapid moments, 
whose passage was marked in her mind 
only by the bramble tears on her cloth- 
ing and limbs, she found herself beat- 
ing upon the door of this more pre- 
tentious summer residence. A _ light 
from somewhere in the back of the 
house told her that the occupants had 
not all retired. 

Then a shirt-sleeved man in slippers, 
who bore a lamp in his hand, confronted 
her as the door opened. A single intui- 
tive glance at his face heartened her; 
she knew that she had not come in vain. 

“T don’t know who you are,” she be- 
gan breathlessly, “but I simply must 
have help, and is 

“So I see,” he interrupted, regarding 
her torn clothing appraisingly. “I’m 
Doctor Manners: Professional help, is 
it?” 

“No.” She entered the door, which 
he held open for her, and sank into a 
chair. Into his attentive ears she poured 
her whole story without reservation— 
the illicit traffic at Crest Point Lodge, 
the veiled threats, and now the actual at- 
tempted violence of its proprietor; her 
husband’s business here, and his pres- 
ent absence upon an unknown but pre- 
sumably dangerous errand. She added 
her own theory as to that errand, a 
theory which, from the clews at her 
disposal, she had worked out as she 
ran, “Oh, I’m so afraid for Henry!” 
she finished. “I’m sure those men mean 
to do him an injury—they wouldn’t 
hesitate to kill him! And now that they 
know he’s not at home—and if he is 
where I think he is—they’re sure to find 
him!” 
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“Tt’s a case for a rescue, then.” The 
doctor had darted into a ground-floor 
bedroom and was hastily putting ona 
pair of shoes, “You’re armed? For. 
tunately I have a gun, too. I have my 
car out back, in the garage; we'd better 
try to use that, for the sake of haste, 
While I’m getting it out you'd better 
telephone—over on the table there, with 
the phone book beside it. Call up the 
sheriff in Barnstable. Tell him what 
you’ve told me. He’s an honest man, 
and a capable one; I know him well. 
And from what you say we're likely to 
need help!” 

Not until she was seated beside the 
doctor, and the car was purring rap- 
idly over the spongy road, did Marjory 
Studeley relax the nervous tension 
which had been driving her. She sank 
against the cushions and reassured her- 
self with the almost savage reiteration: 
“We'll be in time! We will!” 


IV. 


When Henry Studeley darted so un 
ceremoniously from the cottage and 
started on his sudden quest, he had a 
well-formed theory, a theory which he 
wanted to test out before he was sus 
pected of holding it. Had he known 
that even as he was leaving the house 
Cherub fack and his companion were 
on their way to it and were, in fact, at 
almost the only point of their route 
from which they could not see his de 
parture, he might have turned back for 
Marjory’s sake, but the knowledge 
would only have strengthened his ab 
ready-formed opinion—that he had 
made himself feared by the lawbreak 
ers at Crest Point Lodge, and that he 
was being watched more closely that 
ever. 

He wondered now why the truth had 
eluded him so long. His fruitless and 
risky boat expedition of the night be 
fore had not been entirely without 4 
clew. The bottle which he had taken 
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he had sampled, had contained moon- 
shine—home-distilled corn liquor. He 
must have been upset, indeed, not to 
have immediately realized the signifi- 
cance of the discovery. It should have 
been as plain as day to him that it had 
not been smuggled ashore from any 
ship; imported liquor would have been 
of quite a different variety. 

It had taken the forked stick in the 
wood box to open his eyes; the stick 
that had been cut with a knife, and 
which had a bit of cord attached. At 
sight of it he had suddenly realized the 
significance of the strange actions of 
the patient clam digger in the inlet. No 
one familiar with digging clams—least 
of all a man who ostensibly made his 
living at it—would choose so poor a 
spot or waste so much time at it. Stude- 
ley had noticed the man stepping about 
in the water, apparently dodging the 
bits of brushwood which floated down 
on the current. But now he knew that 
the real solution was quite a contrary 
one. The man had really been inter- 
cepting the floating branches—no doubt 
only such as were cut to a particular 
shape for him to identify. And each 
branch had carried, tied underneath it 
% as to be invisible in the water, a flask 
of the illegally distilled liquor! All the 
tam digger had to do was to cut the 
string under water with a knife, drop 
the flask into the half-submerged bucket 
held betveen his knees, and, when it 
was full, and he had harvested the day’s 
quota of moonshine liquor, cover it with 
atop layer of bona-fide clams. From 
the shore no one could see what he was 
doing; and if he were intercepted after 
leaving the inlet, the filled bucket would 
Present no suspicious appearance. And 
tery bucket of “clams” had gone 
traight to the kitchen door of Crest 
Point Lodge ! 

And it was fair to assume that with 
sich precautions to conceal the deliv- 
*y of the liquor to the lodge, similar 
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care would be in force at the other end 
of the route—that the still where the 
stuff was made would be at no great 
distance from the creek, was probably 
on its very banks. In direction, if not 
in distance, the detective felt that in the 
stream he had a sure guide to the illicit 
still. The distance could not be so very 
great, either. The total width of the 
cape at this point was but six miles on 
so, and the northern fringe was quite 
as populous as the southern. Some- 
where in the desolate interior he would 
find what he sought. 

For only a short distance was there 
even the semblance of a path skirting 
the stream; after that, for fear of los- 
ing sight of it in the darkness, Henry 
Studeley had to tear his way ‘through 
the virgin underbrush along its banks, 
After a painful hour of slow progress 
made in that manner he decided that 
the creek’s submerged bed would be bet- 
ter walking, and that the stream was 
shallow enough for the rest of the way 
to make it safe. But at best it was slow 
going and of the most disagreeable kind. 
A large part of the distance was 
through flat, mosquito-infested cran- 
berry bogs, and the journey seemed in- 
terminable. Not a single sign of habi- 
tation did he pass; and he must have 
proceeded four miles, in nearly as many 
hours, before he saw looming ahead 
that which caused his pulses to quicken 
and his hand to grip the automatic in 
his pocket. 

It was a small, square house, or 
shanty, with the small, infrequent win- 
dows and the sides of weather-rotted 
shingles that are so typical of the origi- 
nal ancient Cape Cod house. Its single 
story looked so very low as to give 
the impression that the*hut had sunk 
down into the bog; and Henry Stude- 
ley knew that from a distance of but a 
few feet from the stream it must be 
completely invisible behind the brush. 
It looked utterly desolate and deserted; 
not a ray of light gleamed from any of 
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the unshuttered windows. The back 
of the hut was:so close to the creek as 
to be washed by its sluggish waters, and 
the detective would have known, even 
without the faint but unmistakable 
odor which hung about the plaee, that 
the end of his search lay before him. 

Cautiously he stepped from the wa- 
ter, scrambled up the rank, grass-grown 
bank of the stream, and tiptoed around 
the house. The trampled grass about 
the front door spoke as plainly of the 
habitual occupancy as did-the fact that 
all the windowpanes were intact—an 
unheard-of condition for a deserted 
house. 

His examination of the premises con- 
vinced Studeley that at present, at least, 
it was uninhabited. Probably the actual 
work of distillimg took place in the day- 
time—the place, in its isolation, was as 
safe from discovery theh as in the dark- 
ness. On his second round of inspec- 
tion he was bolder. Stepping again into 
the creek, he found the back door of 
the house, a door with an old-fashioned 
latch, several feet lower than the win- 
dow levels, so that its lower edge barely 
escaped the laving water. It must lead 
either to a staircase or into a cellar. He 
tried it gently, but it failed to yield. Of 
course, it would be kept locked on the 
inside. 

Studeley retraced his steps around 
the house. At the edge of a clump of 
bushes to one side was a vague pile 

"perhaps two feet high which, on closer 
examination, he identified as a heap of 
cut wood. He picked up one of the 
faggots and was elated rather than sur- 
prised to find that it was a forked stick, 
of approximately the same size and 
shape as the one which Marjory had 
picked up on the beach. 

Before the front door was a small 
stoop, whose weathered boards looked 
somehow newer, less rotted, than the 
sides of the house itself. Though he 
surmised there was no one to hear, he 
trod carefully as he mounted it. 
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The door which he now faced bore 
faint vestiges of having once been 
painted, but fione whatever of having 
been recently used. The lock and the 
metal around the knob were heavily 
rusted; the bottom of the door was 
warped tightly against the threshold, 
What was more to the point, heavy cob- 
webs hung across the doorway. Evi- 
dently this was not the means of en- 
trance; he must get in, if at all, by the 
water-side door or by one of the win- 
dows. 

He withdrew his hand from the knob 
and turned away. As he did 50 it 
seemed as if a sound came to his ears 
—a noise of scraping wood. Keyed to 
sudden alertness, he stiffened into rig- 
idity. And then, to his amazement and 
horror, his footing gave way beneath 
him, and he found himself sliding help- 
lessly downward in spite of his scram- 
bling efforts. 

As his scattered senses returned 
Henry Studeley realized that he had not 
fallen far, and that he was more 
stunned than hurt. Then it came to 
him that he was no longer in the dark- 
ness of the open air, and simul tarieously 
he heard a sneering voice directed, ap- 
parently, at him. 

“Well, Mr. Snooper! Ye didn't 
know ye were standing on our trapdoor 
entrance, did ye?” 

He blinked, looked about, and tried 
to rise, only to feel strong arms pinion 
ing him. 

“Tie him up good, Bill,” continued 
the voice, which came from a rough 
featured man in overalls who stood 
about him. “Ha! I thought so. He’ 
got a gun.” He deftly removed it from 
the detective’s pocket, while the second 
man, as yet invisible, completed the 
work of tying the prisoner's wrist? 
tightly together behind his back. F 

“What’ll we do with him now! 
asked the second man doubtfully, 
emerging into the helpless detectives 
view. 
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shiner glared at their captive. “There’s 
just one thing to do with him, an’ you 
ain't got no imagination if you don’t 
guess what it is.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to run my head into a 
noose doin’ Jack Porter’s dirty work,” 
replied the other surlily. “It’s enough 


of a risk I’m runnin’ now, without 


that.” 

“That’s it! I always knew you was 
too soft for a real job. But have it 
your way. We'll leave it to Jack him- 
self. This must be the man he said 
had been sneaking around the last cou- 
pleof days. And Jack won’t be afraid 
to handle him right, you bet! Only it 
means we'll have to keep watch un- 
til——” 

“Maybe Jack’ll be here to-night,” 
suggested the other. “Especially if he’s 
got any idea that there’s anybody 
snoopin’ around.” 

The sight which met Henry Stude- 
ley’s eyes was far more engrossing to 
him than his present peril. A large, 
thoroughly modern, and efficient still 
occupied one end of the neat, stone- 
fagged cellar, and around the other 


walls were receptacles for the materials 


which went into it: The trapdoor 
through which he had fallen was nearly 
in the center of the room; evidently 
the cellar extended beyond the house 
which covered it. The polished copper 
of the apparatus gleamed in light which 
he saw came from electric lamps in the 
ceiling. Certainly it was a far differ- 
tnt, more elaborate place than the ram- 
shackle hut above it would lead any 
me to suspect. Cherub Jack Porter 
must have invested money lavishly in 
it; small wonder if he took every pre- 
faution to prevent its discovery and 
seizure, 

Although the walls appeared to be 
Nearly soundproof to outside noises, 
suddenly there came an unmistakable 
teak from directly above. Henry 
Studeley’s mind worked rapidly, while 
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his two captors regarded each other 
with startled glances. The noise was 
exactly as-if one of the windows of the 
hut above had been pried open; surely 
no one connected with the moonshiners 
would choose such a mode of entrance. 
Yet how could it be any one else—a _ 
rescue party, for instance? Nobody 
knew where he had come to-night; no 
one could possibly have suspected any- 
thing of his lone journey, no one but 
—Marjory! 

Quick as the thought, and before the 
others sensed his purpose, Henry 
Studeley raised his voice in a shout. 
“Help! Help! Down in the cellar!” 

Strong hands grasped him and si- 
lenced his cries, but he knew that they 
must have already been heard. He felt 
a security, too, in the thought that his 
captors, facing probable imminent cap- 
ture, would refrain from excessive vio- 
lence for their own sakes, if not for 
the scruples which the man called Bill 
had voiced. Yet, if it were Marjory 
alone 

As a handkerchief was knotted lightly 
across his mouth to prevent further 
outcry, the prohibition agent distinctly 
heard heavy steps above. Following 
them came the sound of blows over- 
head, blows which he quickly identified 
as those of an axe. He inhaled a breath 
of relief and thanksgiving ; his cries had 
indeed been heard, and Marjory—if 
she it were—could not be alone. The 
boldness of the assault on the heavy 
board ceiling bespoke the confidence 
that comes with numbers. 

Bill and the other moonshiner stood, 
huddled together, with weapons in their 
hands, watching the rapidly splintering 
woodwork above. Cornered as they 
were, Henry Studeley knew that they 
were prepared for desperate measures ; 
but the one measure which might have 
given them the advantage they forgot 
in their sudden terror—the simple ex- 
pedient of turning out the lights. 

As a goodly section of flooring caved 
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in, one of the moonshiners fired a 
quick, random shot. But apparently-it 
found no mark in the impenetrable 
darkness of the hole above, for a voice 
—a man’s voice—answered the chal- 
lenge in calm tones. 

“We've got you covered down there, 
both of you. Drop those guns and 
put up your hands!” 

As the two criminals glanced at each 
other hesitantly, inquiringly, a spit of 
fire came through the black opening and 
a shot grazed the shoulder of one of 
them. There was a yell of pain, and 
both rascals complied with alacrity to 
the command. 

Then a pair of feet appeared in the 
opening—and with a light leap Mar- 
jorie Studeley landed on the cellar 
floor. ‘“You’re safe, Henry!” she ex- 
claimed, with a single glance at his 
bound figure. “Just a minute—I have 
to look after these men until Doctor 
Manners gets down.” The hand in 
which she held the revolver did not 
waver, nor did her alert eyes; a moment 
later the doctor had scrambled into the 
cellar. 

“We'd better tie up these fellows be- 
fore releasing your husband. Safety 
first !” 

Henry Studeley watched Marjory as 
she glanced about for a piece of cord. 
Then his eyes roved upward, and he 
gave a start of amazement and dismay. 
He tried to call out, but the gag pre- 
vented his making enough noise to at- 
tract attention. 

Framed in the newly chopped open- 
ing was a face—the leering face of 
Cherub Jack Porter, and his reaching 
hand held a pistol within a foot of 
Doctor Manners’ unconscious head! 

“Welcome, people!” cried the inn 
keeper with grim humor. “Just drop 
those toys, please! A regular little sur- 
prise party, isn’t it! Wait a moment— 
just as you are—until Hawkins and I 
get down there, and we'll promise to 
entertain you royally!” 
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But when Porter and his companion 
—the same who had invaded Marjory’s 
house earlier in the evening—had de 
scended, when the moonshiners had re 
gained their weapons and the prisoners 
were lined up, helpless, at one end’ of 
the room, the proprietor of Crest Point 
Lodge dropped his mask of good 
humor. 

“You, Studeley! I gave you fait 
warning yesterday. You wouldn’t take 
it. I’ guess»you know there’s only one 
way left me to secure your silence, now 
that you’ve discovered what you have. 
Don’t think I’ll shrink to take it, either! 
Maybe you don’t know that my brother 
was shot by a customs inspector up on 
the Canadian border last summer—shot 
like a dog! There’s war between your 
kind and my kind, and war is no par- 
lor game—not to me! Your wife’s in 
this as bad as you are, too. 

“Doctor Manners! You probably 
don’t know that when you arrived, sev- 
eral weeks ago, I suspected you might 
be a prohibition detective, that I had 
you watched, everywhere you went, for 
over a week—until I became convinced 
that you minded your own business, It 
would have been a very healthy thing 
for you if you’d continued that habit 
It’s a good one. 

“I could have dropped you and that 
woman from ambush to-night, half at 
hour ago, when you left your car stalled 
in the sand back there. You made 
enough noise. I heard you racing yout 
engine, trying to get out, for tem mit 
utes before I arrived. But I chose, itt 
stead, to follow you here. And here 
we are, all together, all ready for out 
reckoning !” 

“Right you are!” came a chee 
voice—again from the opening above 
“A fine little party, ain’t it, Mr. Por: 
ter? That little speech of yourn wa 
mighty interesting, too. I been drink 
ing it all in. Now, you and your three 
thugs just stand right as you are, with 
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| your backs to that water-front door, 


while my deputies bust it in.” 

“The sheriff!” exclaimed Marjory 
Studeley delightedly, with a malicious 
glance at the foiled and fear-stricken 
conspirators. 

“Yep, I’m him,” agreed the invisible 
man above. “When I got your phone 
message I rounded up a few friends 
and started right out. I figured that 
twa’n’t no use to go way over to the 
lodge—’specially since you said your 
husband had started up the crick. I’ve 
known these bogs and woods ever since 
I was a little shaver, and I knew this 
ctick’s beginning was a sight nearer to 
Barnstable than to Morrisville, so I 
started at this end. Hope you folks 
didn’t get frightened none; I snook in 
tight behind Jack Porter aiid Hawkins, 
here.” 

The deputies had by this time effected 
their entrance. Marjory untied the gag 
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and cut the bonds from Henry Stude- 
ley. 

“What beats me,” exclaimed the de- 
tective, “is how you figured things out 
so correctly, Marj! I didn’t give you 
even an inkling of my theory when I 
started from the cottage.” 

“I guess it’s a case of ignorance be- 
ing the surest knowledge,” laughed the 
woman. “I'd never seen clams dug, you 
know, and when I watched that man 
digging out in the inlet I wondered what 
he-.was doing. It seemed to me then 
that it would be possible for him to 
intercept things sent downstream from 
somewhere up here; only I was so con- 
scious of my own ignorance, and it 
seemed such a silly notion, that I didn’t 
mention it to you. But to-night, when 
you went off, and when FI saw the 
forked stick with the string “ 

“Trust a woman’s intuition 
time!” exclaimed Studeley. 
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PREFERS DEATH PENALTY 


OST murderers make every effort in their power to evade paying the supreme 
penalty for their crime; sometimes, however, a man prefers death to life 


imprisonment. 


Aubrey Nance, twenty-eight years old, who was convicted in the 


Saline circuit court for the murder of his wife, and who was sentenced recently 
to life imprisonment in the Arkansas penitentiary, does so. 
When asked by the judge if he had anything to say before being sentenced, 


Nance arose and replied: 


“If I am guilty of first-degree murder I am entitled to the death penalty.” 

The judge informed Nance the jury had fixed his sentence at life imprison- 
ment. When the prisoner heard that he would spend the remainder of his life 
athard work he interrupted the court’s formal declaration with the remark: 


“Judge, I object to hard labor. 


I thank you for your courtesy; also the 


wo fellows who defended me; but the jurors—some of them are smart and 


some are squirrels, 
death penalty.” 


I don’t thank them much. They should have given me the 











A NON-FORGABLE CHECK 


IN the Ohio State penitentiary is a prisoner who claims to have perfected a system 
which makes the forging of checks impossible. Chester Woods, the inventor 


ot this system, is himself serving a sentence for forgery. 


He says he has de- 


dined an offer of eighteen thousand dollars for the State rights of his check- 
Motecting system, because he can earn more with the invention himself. 
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id anything at this joyous season of the year deserves to have the phrase “Not 
to be opened till Christmas” stamped upon it, that thing is the next issue 
of Detective Story MAGAZINE, dated Christmas Eve, Nineteen Hundred 

I Twenty-one. 

Yes, never in all the history of our Christmas issues have we had one s0 
filled with yuletide stories as this one. And to make it all the cheerier, you will 
find a great many of your favorite characters taking an active part and playing 
leading roles in Christmas doings. 

First comes the complete novel: 


THE PICAROON DISCOVERS CHRISTMAS 
By HERMAN LANDON 


The Picaroon’s doings, as chronicled by his faithful and gifted biographer, 
Landon, have proved to be one of our best recent features. Therefore you 
cannot help but be intrigued to learn about his merry Christmas. 

And next comes our sympathetic little friend—even though his fingers are 
light and his regard for the property rights of others peculiar, still our friend— 
Thubway Tham. You shall read about. his Christmas, too. Johnston McCulley 
knows all about it, and he tells it very entertainingly. 

We are pleased to relate that Ernest M. Qorte, M. D., wrote us that he 
had the* most wonderful story of how Doctor Bentiron made some one very, 
very happy on Christmas Eve. It is called 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT DOCTOR BENTIRON'S 


But no sooner did Christopher B. Booth léarn of this than he came right 
in to see us and vowed and declared that of the doings of all the characters a 
Christmas time his distinguished Mr. Clackworthy’s exploits at this season of 
the year were the most interesting. He has written about them under the title 


MR. CLACKWORTHY’S ST. NICHOLAS COMPANY 


However, these are not all the Christmas stories. You will also find “Santa's 
Promise,” by John Jay Chichester; “Greatest Gifts,” by Frederick Ames Coates, 
and ‘Santa Claus, ” by Howard Ellis Davis. . 

All in all, it’s a magazine packed from cover to cover with just what every 
body ought to have at this time of the year, and just what we think everybody 
will be glad to have. 


Often we read in the papers of the oldest living this, and of the oldest living 
that, but Christopher B. Booth has brought us a letter which he received from 
what seems to us to be our youngest reader, The letter reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. Bootu:. I have just read your story, “Conway’s Temptation,” and I want © 
thank you for making such a fine man in your story. 
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Iam ten years old. When I grow up, I am going to write stories like you do. 

I wish you success and happiness in the future, and with best wishes, I remain, your 
little friend, Paut D. Sterne. 
R. R. No. 1, Plainview, Ilinois. 


If there are any of our readers who are younger than ten, we shall be glad 
to hear from them. 

And, while we are out looking for records, who is the oldest reader of 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE? 


We are a bit tardy about our congratulations to William J. Burns, who, for 
such a long time, has conducted our department, “Expert Detective Advice ;” but 
perhaps this is a good time of the year to offer them. For ourselves, and, we 
are sure, for all our readers, we wish Mr. Burns the greatest success in his new 
position as head of. the secret service of the greatest country in all this world; 
or, we venture to say, with expanded chest, the greatest country in any world. 





1f you are an employer and desire to place your ploy In the iti In your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own fiving; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been itted in your ity; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their ehirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclese a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 








All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission fs granted, cases will be discussed in the 
pee} with or without the illustrations. Of course, under ne circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
revealed. 


Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but It Is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
Sonsible for them. 


Harry P. Murray.—I don’t recommend the stage for you, despite your 
success on it. Mentally you are not of the type to continue in that profession. 
You will grow tired of it, and when you do you will find that you have wasted 
several years of the time which you rightly regard as of great importance.. Your 
love of sports and of outdoor life in general should.show you a way to real success 
and to a profession of which you will not tire. You probably know better than 
Ido the possibilities of the athletic world; well, it is to that world that you must 
turn. Go into such work with all your heart, and you will be doing right. The 
world needs clean-minded and intelligent chaps like you to train its youth athlet- 

y. 

Prerry.—A farmer’s wife, eh? And three little children? Like to draw 
fattoons, write poetry, sing, and love to cook? Well! And you are wondering 
whether you “are good for anything or not?” My dear girl, the average man 
Would consider that he had.a life-sized job on his hands right now! However, 

_ remains that you have what is a most unusually active mind, and | 
9 Ds 
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suppose that it is clamoring for more occupation. Very well, then. If I were 
you and wanted to fill in my “spare” time—gosh!—I’d’ take a correspondence 
course which would be a sort of supplementary high-school course. After two 
years of that you will have the equipment really to do something with. Don't 
think that I am laughing at you. I’m simply overwhelmed with wonder, as | 
so often am, at the tremendous vitality that women have, and at their undying 
courage and ambition. 

C. E. Smirn.—You have not the characteristic “hand” of the typical traveling 


salesman, and I am sure that if you tried that line of work you would not be 
exactly satisfied, though I believe that you would make at least a-fair success of it. 





What makes you think you would like it is that your talents incline toward 
the line of exploitation, which you probably have not realized. By this I mean 
that you would be successful as a seller of real estate, as a promoter of business, 
as an advance man for theatrical or other enterprises. See? All along that line 
—in work that would demand of you resourcefulness, initiative, and imagination. 
Think this over. 


Roz Roy.—I don’t believe that any lad who writes the kind of “hand” that 
you do is “a hardened criminal.” I don’t care what scrapes you have gotten into. 
Stop thinking about them; think about what interesting things you are going 10 
do with the future, and how you are going to enjoy that busy, happy, and suc 
cessful life that you are going to get for yourself. A boy under twenty is simply 
talking nonsense when he says that his life is ruined. It can’t be. As it 3, 
all you need to do is to stop this unmanly crying over spilled milk, pick up yout 
feet, and begin marching on your way. Your handwriting shows that you have 
real talent for mechanics, and that is a fine thing for you, for this is an age 
of mechanics, and no man with that bent need suffer failure. 


Lutu G.—I don’t believe that any of us are called upon to give our entire 
lives to our families. It’s not good for us or the families. You quit and qut 
cold. Don’t go through any of those explanations and scenes which you so rightly 
dread. Just take the position that has miraculously been kept for you so long 
and refuse to discuss the matter. A sister who has given fourteen of her best 
years to three hearty, husky, and successful boys who don’t think enough of her 
even to give her a summer outing can consider that she has done her duty plus, 
and can go on her way with an easy conscience. 


L. J. MaANLEyY.—You have quite a temper, haven’t you? And find it hard 
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to be patient? And are easily suspicious of people? Yet you have a friendly and 
kindly disposition at heart, and are capable of all sorts of fine actions. From 
what your handwriting shows me I think that you have struggled against your 
faults with all your might, and a person who is doing that is not really in need 
of much advice. What you do need is to be told that you ought to give yourself 
mental setting-up exercises. You are taking it for granted, aren’t you, that your 
mental powers are about what they are, and that that is all there is to it? 
Well, that’s the attitude that you should change. Yours is essentially an affec- 
tionate nature, and I hope that you are married to a nice girl, or about to be. 


J. Westty Rosinson.—Do work that will keep you out of doors, by all 
means. I’m no prophet, but I don’t believe that your feeling of dislike for city 
life will change. As for your talents, you are not fitted for city life at all. You 
are, as you so well know, impatient and without great tactfulness, but you are 
instinctively friendly and interested in the other fellow. 
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As to your writing fiction, it is true that you have an eye for a story, but 
you have almost no power of concentration and little capacity for handling detail. 
Unless you can overcome those defects, you might as well forget that you have 
a “feeling” for stories. If I were you, I would go to a good agricultural school 
for three years and become an expert farmer, You have real talent for it. 


P. W. R.—That easy, flowing “hand” of yours shows that you have a certain 
element of self-control that is far from the nervous tension usually known by 

t name. You are not carefully holding on to your temper and your impulses 
by main strength, which is what most of us have to do, You are a pretty well 
coordinated machine, running usually on schedule time’and without danger spots. 
On the other hand, you lack some of the powers which less regulated persons 
Possess. You are not very original. You are exceedingly conventional. You 
ck a keen sense of humor. However, it’s not much advice that you need ffom 
me, since you are admirably fitted to deal with your own problems, but I can 
urge you to make good use of your talents. I can suggest that you go into 
business, where your clear-headedness will bring you adequate reward. 

M. F.—You are a person of exceptionally pleasant qualities. You are in- 
tately a friend, instinctively ready to do for those who need help, quick to 
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respond to any appeal to your sympathies. You need, indeed, some accentuation | 
of more worldly elements, some power to be less disturbed by the persons about 
you and the incidents of your daily life. The specimen which you inclose shows 

a person who is the opposite of you—vain, fond of money and pleasure, and 
incredibly selfish. I suspect that all this is covered by a suave and pleasing per- 
sonality, which makes this writer doubly dangerous. . 


G. R. A. and G, E, S.—G. R. A. is positive, self-confident, and energetic, 
with only a fair amount of originality, but with far more of practical ability than 
the majority of persons. The element of generosity is rather undeveloped with 
you, G. R. A., and you are lacking in that fineness of feeling which helps us 
to understand others and to do what will make them happy. The other specimen~ 
shows a cruder nature than yours in some ways, but one which has the capacity 
for intense affection and for real devotion and unselfishness. The mind is by 
no means equal to yours, and the personality lacks your poise and moderation 
in speech and action, but the nature, considered from all angles, is really superior 
to yours in all moral and spiritual matters. 


Cuas. R. F.—So you are not telling me anything about yourself, Charles, 
in order that you can know whether my “revelation” is genuine! Well, in the 
first place, I don’t get or make revelations. I just figure out what the handwriting 
shows, in much the same way that any other scientist would make a caculation 
as to the thing which was his or her special study. So here goes for you: 


— FF PS ow eww 








J 4 


You are a practical, matter-of-fact, perfectly sincere person, well balanced 
within your rather narrow area of mental and emotional operations, normally 
social in your instincts, but without strong emotions. You are not especially 
talented, but you -have the faculty of applying yourself with steady persistence 
to whatever you undertake—and that, let me tell you, comes pretty close to being 
a talent in itself. 


Maste F. J.—Your letter made me fairly writhe, Mable. What d’you meat 
about being disgraced? Because you have to earn your own living? I hate t0 
say anything really dreadful. but upon my word I do think that a lazy, idle, 
selfish girl who has driven her hard-working brother almost to the verge of the 
grave ought to be so ashamed of herself that she would nearly die of it, insted 
of saying: “A frightful misfortune it is, and brother feels that he should have 
done something to have safeguarded me.” What on earth could he have done: 
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Isn't he broken now with the strain of keeping you “as a lady should be?” 
Wake up, Mable! You go to work and try to make a real woman of yourself, 
and if your brother doesn’t get better, take care of him, too. Stop telling what 
a mess he’s made of taking care of you and assure him that you know what a 
mess you have made of being a decent human being, 


Maupie G.—Whether or not a person has a good singing voice is not indi- 
cated by the handwriting. There have been rare songbirds who were no more 
true musicians than I am, and that’s saying a great deal! There have been persons 
who could not carry a tune, but who have been good instrumentalists. What I 
ean sav is that your handwriting shows a passionate love of music, and that nearly 
always means talent of some kind for it. You have enough of the temperament 
that goes with musical talent to spend time and money in finding out whether 
or not you can sing. As for faults, you are too “easy going,” too much inclined 
to let life deal with you, instead of your making it do what you want it to. You 
are really affectionate, but are personally lazy; often you appear selfish and 
thoughtless toward the very persons for whom you care the most. 


X 23.—You are, indeed, a contradictory character, but that’s not a virtue, 
you know. You have a lot of petty faults that are a disgrace to a man, and 
why be so complacent about that bad temper of yours? With your superb health 
and with your independent income and with no real personal troubles, you ought 
to be just the person to scatter sunshine in the path of less favored mortals. 
You really have a great deal of executive ability, and it is only your mean dis- 
position that stands in the way of your getting success through it. That’s plain 
language, and I mean evety word of it. 


ROS 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS / 


Mr, William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its deteeti to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
wildoers, Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
TINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
-y~F inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 

red. 


The Carrying of Weapons 


HIS is a question which is continually asked me by those who want to be 
detectives: Is it necessary for me to carry a weapon? 

The reply to this will depend on what kind of work the operative 

8 assigned to, A “roper” could not carry a pistol unless there could be an 

excuse for it, as that very fact would throw suspicion on him; and the ordinary 

detective, investigating ordinary crime, does not need one. Many a famous de- 
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tective has effected worth-while captures without ever having had a weapon in 
his hand. - 

It is better, however, for the man who is a detective and the man who intends 
to be one to familiarize himself with the use of firearms. There may come a time 
when this knowledge will mean, perhaps, his life, to say nothing of the capture 
of some desperate criminal. 

No matter what make you have, or whether it is an expensive gun or not, 
see that you take care of it and never leave it about. Never carry it loaded 
unless you have grave reason to believe that you will need to use it. Many a 
criminal has been forced to put out his fists for the hancuffs with an empty re- 
volver as a persuader. 

However, since you are either in the profession that will require you to use 
a gun once in a while, or hope to enter it some day, see that you know how to 
use it. The biggest fool in the world is the man who handles a weapon of any 
kind carelessly. Go to a shooting gallery and have the expert there show you 
how to take care of your pistol and how to manage it—where to carry it and 
how; how to “draw,” and so on. All this should be learned, and practice at 
target shooting should be a daily exercise year after year, though occasion for 
carrying the weapon should never arise. 

The reason for this practice is that the criminal who carries a gun does that 
very thing, and, if you are to compete with him at some time when it is his life 
or yours, you must be prepared to be just a little quicker on the draw than he is. 
If you cannot do this, then you had better not carry a weapon; for by so doing 
you invite the duel, and, if you are not equipped for it, you are sure to be the 
one who will suffer. 

Above and beyond all else, never carry a weapon when there is no reason 
for it. Never point it at even a target unless you know what is behind the target 
and how far your bullet will carry. This may sound like overcautious advice, 
but I have known men who had grown used to carrying a revolver do the most 
careless of things. 

Remember, you young men who are not yet detectives, that you have no 
business with a weapon unless you have a permit from your city authorities. 
Remember that, when you are employed by a detective agency, it will be your 
employer who will say whether you are to carry a weapon or not. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Martin D.—Your inquiry, with those of a number of others, prompted me 
to write the above advice. You will find that shooting with a revolver is quite 
different from rifle shooting. Yes, I think that the carrying of a weapon is often 
the signal for violence, and for that reason a man should not do so unless he has 
serious business on hand. : 


Tur Turee.—How is it possible for you to study the works of scientists 
on crime and criminals when you are still in need of education of the ordinary 
kind, my lads? The men who write scientifically of criminals can only be read 
intelligently by persons with fairly good educations. My advice to you three 
to go on to high school and to leave the study of criminal psychology to a later 
time, when you are more prepared to understand what you read. I am not dis 
couraging you, mind. You show real intelligence in what you say, and I am 
sure that when you are older you may take up this study with every expectation 
of success. 


Mat.—There is no reason why a policeman’s wife should not run a store 
in her own name—nothing at all in the regulations that bear on such a thing. 
There is no reason why you should give up your partnership in the real-estate 
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business, either. A policeman may invest his money as he chooses, You are 
misinformed as to the restrictions in these matters on members of metropolitan 
police forces. 


H. H. K.—An officer of the law can be indicted for a crime just the same 
as a private citizen, if his deeds are such as to make him the committer of a 
crime. But in firing upon a fugitive the officer was entirely within his rights; 
he was then on duty. While I sympathize with you in your bereavement, I can 
only say that if your nephew had not been in the company of professional thieves 
and more or less implicated in their activities, he would not have been shot. 
An officer who shoots a good citizen who is not misconducting himself commits 
a crime, unless the shooting was accidental, but that was not the case in this 
circumstance that you cite. I repeat that I am very sorry, but that the State 
is correct in assuming that the officer did only his duty. 





The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


{f it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch apon the work in which you are especially interested, in one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education Is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
tan give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish'to know. 


The Modern Farmer 


GREAT many young men of to-day, who would never have seen anything 
more of a farm than some suburban truck garden would disclose, are 
inquiring as to the possibility of there being an avenue of success in 

modern systems of agriculture. 

The answer is that there is a greater chance of success in such work than 
there ever was, but that old ideas concerning the profession are being rapidly 
done away with. The young men who would enter it should consider carefully 
what they are about. * In articles of this kind, necessarily brief and limited as 
to the amount of detail that can be handled, it is impossible to do more than to 
outline so large a subject. Nevertheless, some pertinent advice may be given to 
the many readers of Detective Story MaGazINE who have recently made earnest 
inquiry of this department concerning the feasibility of their taking up the practice 
of agriculture. 

Let it be said, in the first place, that pioneer farming, such as is still being 
done in parts of our own West and in Saskatchewan, western Canada, is work 
that ought to be undertaken only by men accustomed to the hardest kind of work 
from their earliest youth. I know of nothing more pitiful than the plight of 
young couples from cities who have undertaken such pioneering, often with only 
the most superficial knowledge of even rudimentary farming, Their failures are 
all but inevitable. : 

_The pioneer farmer, going to the great wheat fields of the West and to the 
untilled fields of western Canada, should be a man who has already handled the 
Proposition on a fairly large scale in more settled parts of the country; one 
who knows exactly what he is going into. Such a man needs no advice from 
any one. He will make a trip to the new home and take in with him enough 
capital to swing the enterprise and to insure the increased yield for which he 
8 making the change. But the man whose experience has been confined, in all 
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probability, to the raising of a few vegetables and chickens in his back yard is 
apt to buy such land unseen because he cannot afford to take the journey to the 
place where he proposes to go. 

That man is not fitted by training or by muscular development for the work 
that he proposes to do. Furthermore, if he will only look about him carefully, 
he will find that right at the doors of the big cities, within two hours’ railroad 
journey, he can get land that will suit his limited purse and experience, from 
which he can derive as much income and far more happiness than he will from 
the wind-swept prairie with which he is illy equipped to deal. ? 

The pioneer farmer no longer clears a bit of the forest, collects homely 
implements in his log cabin, and slowly clears acre after acre while he gets from 
the land about him the materials for clothing and the game with which to stock 
his larder. That sort of pioneering is now possible only in the most remote dis- 
tricts such as the mountain ranges of the middle South and some of the places 
in the Far North. 

A modern pioneer farmer goes to the prairie countries as a rule, or to 
artificially irrigated land. He is already an experienced farmer and generally 
exchanges his well-settled place for a great deal more of land farther west or 
north. 

Let the young men who are considering farming, then, not consider taking 
up great tracts of prairie land unless they have some capital, and not even then 
unless they have a practical knowledge of the-work they propose doing. Gradu- 
ates of agricultural colleges will be well advised by their teachers as to projects 
of this sort, but in my mail I often have letters from such graduates who wish 
that they had not tried to do pioneer farming. They had not properly estimated 
the extensiveness or the difficulty of the work needed in clearing virgin soil. Also 
they had not properly estimated the loneliness of such a life. 

This is not discouragement for those who think of taking up homestead land, 
nor is it designed to turn young men from the profession of agriculture; rather 
the contrary, for it is those who have gone into the profession without a proper 
understanding of it who have been loudest in the assertion that it is no longer 
a paying business. 

As a man who has spent many years in investigating the condition of various 
businesses, I have no hesitation in saying that, in the tilling of the soil in both 
great, lesser, and small quantities, there is money; but to get that money out of 
it experience and good sense and a proper understanding of the modern con- 
ditions of life must go into the game also. 

Persons who have tried pioneer farming with little experience, small capital, 
and untrained muscles are responsible for much of the shrinking that many show 
toward it. Let it be considered that, in the parts of the country still open to 
homesteading and to pioneer farming, there is usually one staple crop, needing 
a great deal of labor, not strung out as in general farming, but all at once, which 
is a tremendous drain on a man not inured to hard work. Thus, in Saskatchewan, 
wheat is the staple crop, and there is little raising of general stuff. The fields 
are harvested with machinery, and the crop must be in to the minute, as the 
climate is very severe. 

This year in Saskatchewan there was a snowfall in August which was very 
injurious to the cattle, and, while the crop was good, it was the first real success 
that the folks up there had had for several years. In this condition, it is necessary 
for a farmer to work as long each day as he can possibly stay on his feet; evet 
for men accustomed to such exertions, the work is most exhausting. 

In this part of the pioneer-farming section of this continent, wood is almost 
priceless. A little frame house that I saw a young farmer trying to put up 10f 
his bride had already cost three hundred dollars, and little more than the frame 
work was up. 
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The answer to this is, of course, that a man can get his “section”—which is 
six hundred and forty acres—for very little, and he has a long term of years 
to pay that little in. If he sticks and knows his business, he can take up a section 
for each of his children, and in time that family will be wealthy. Towns will 
eventually spring up, railroads will be built, and the children will have peace 
and plenty; whereas, in a more settled country there would not have been enough 
from an ordinary farm to divide between two children. 

Hard conditions of life in pioneer countries vary, but cannot be evaded. 
In the southern parts of Texas cotton is the staple crop, but a man must have 
some capital. The fluctuations of cotton are notorious, and there will be years 
when the settler can make no money at all. 

Yet in east and south Texas the possibility that a farmer from more settled 
parts of the country will do well are worth consideration, if he is sure that he 
knows what he is going into. Land can be secured for from about twenty dollars 
an acre up to fifty, and there is only one month in the year which is not a planting 
month, On the other hand, such land is invariably far from the railroad; the 
public roads are only fair, to say the best; and telephone lines, schools, churches, 
and social intercourse are all rare. Any one settling there must remember that 
he will have to give practieally the best part of his life to hard work in some 
isolation, in exchange for- the probability of a settled prosperity later on for 


himself and for posterity. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


r 
r EADQUARTERS had worked on the Ardsley kidnaping case for a week 
f without results. The victim, a boy of five, had been playing in the grounds 
of his father’s estate and suddenly had disappeared; no trace of him had 
5 been found until his frantic father had been presented with the doubtful assur- 
h ance, in a begging letter, that the child was safe and would be returned without 
f harm upon receipt of ten thousand dollars. The father appealed to the police 
- at once. 
On the eighth day after Ardsley, senior, put the case in the hands of the 
l, police, Inspector Steele, through his great love of cryptography, became the in- 
W strument by which the case was cleared up. 
0 As you well know, the inspector frequently was the recipient of “challenge” 
ig letters ; that is, letters in which cipher enthusiasts incorporated hidden messages, 
h with the express purpose of testing the veteran’s ability, or, in the cases of those 
n, more kindly disposed, such letters were sent to him in the spirit of friendly 
Is mterest and contained problems in cryptography which were intended merely to 
1e Pass On to the great mind a brain teaser that was honestly thought to contain 
some gem with which he might be pleased. And sometimes these letters were sent 
ry with malice aforethought—as was the one which follows. Its apparently friendly 
3s ne and purpose merely masked a message for the police, a message which had 
ry adirect bearing on the Ardsley kidnaping. You will see the reason for the 
en ‘crecy when you have solved the problem. 

. since Inspector Steele was never unable to keep his fingers off a cipher, par- 
ist teularly a challenge, he tackled this without delay, solved it, and within two 
of tays the Ardsley boy was restored to his place in the bosom of his family, and 
1e- 8 kidnapers—three of them—were in prison. Here’s the letter. Go to it, and 


k for the solution in next week’s issue: 
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“EsTEEMED Patron oF CrystTocropHyc Lore: As one who hauds your 
richly meruted distinction, and as one who woult test your arilities as a prist- 
divitater of the hidder cormunicatién, I solute you! 

“With multisanous incandations have I sunn your praises to skeptical, un 
beleaving arcuaintances, who detirminetly aytempt to lisparige my asmevirations 
atnit your well-high enfallilility. They continually repute me be declaring your 
prodess a myth. Prove the ecroneousnoss of their dintsust, oh ceir, by diser- 
terning the cryptograchic messege herein contained. 

“Again, All hail!” 


The cipher message in last week’s issue is: “Keep away. Bulls wise.” It 
was sent by the “fence” to Menkin, the thief. Pick out all the capitals in the 
note that the police took from the messenger boy, and you will have a cipher 
which is an exact duplicate of the one outlined in last week’s issue with the ex 
ception of the key word, which in this case is “black’’—indicated by the clever 
fence in his selection of a jet brooch. 


———— 
-_——, 




















Christmas Number Next Week! 








Among its Features Are 


THE PICAROON DISCOVERS 
CHRISTMAS 


A service of sacrifice softens a heart grown hard from suffering. 


By HERMAN LANDON 


THUBWAY THAM’S CHRITHTMATH 


In which our popular hero observes the Yuletide spirit, according to 
his light. 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT DOCTOR 
BENTIRON’S 


A sleeping dolly is the cause of much happiness—and much distress, t00. 


By ERNEST M. POATE 
AND OTHER SEASONABLE STORIES. 
BE SURE TO ORDER YOUR COPY IN ae. 
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WICCUM, RALPH.—He was last heard of in the lat- 
ter part of 1920, when he was working on a ranch out- 
side of Princeville, Oregon. He is eighteen years old, 
with light hair and gray eyes. 
grateful for any information that will help 
municate with him, and if he should see Minis she hopes 
be will write at once. Edna Niccum, care of this magazine. 


SHOVER, MABEL and KATIE.—They were last heard 

from about four years ago at Watervliet, New York. Any 

formation about them will be very much appreciated by 
brother, John-Shover, care of this magazine. 


WALLACE, NORA.—When last heard of she was em- 
as a cook on a ranch at Ford, Kansas, and wrote 
saying that she was leaving there for Ranger, Texas. All 
written to her are returned. She is of lig 

build. Any information about her 
by her daughter, Mayme White, 


jetiers 





oh ALFRED.—He left Oxford, New Jersey, a 
75. His brother, who has never heard from 
since that day, would be glad to hear from any — 
who can tell what has become of him. He was six = 
would be now about sixty-nine years old. 
one can give news of him will do a great favor by 
ng A his brother, W. H. Booth, 358 Second Street, 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 


\MIREZ, DAVID.—He is about thirty-eight years 
od, *of Spanish birth, and was last seen in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1917. He ag Taste _ Boston. He usually 

A information that 


Petersburg, Florida. 


ye thMINGWaAY, CLARA.—When last heard from she 

‘Ws ina town near Toronto, Canada, in 1910. An old 
friend would like to hear from her, and will be glad if 
se will write. K. H. V., care of this magazine, 


CULLEN, LAURETTA M.—She was last heard of. eight 
yx when she left her aunt, Mrs. 

, in Indianapolis, Indiana. Her aunt Wy ines 
Ged, and her cousin Beebe is anxious to hear from her 
td will be deeply grateful to any one who can give 
information that will help to find her, Mrs. W. H. Ab- 
bott, care of this magazine. 


a lane, Shevavene ANTONIO.—When last heard of 
ovember, 1918, he was serving a sentence in a jai 

4 Philadelphia.’ His brother is very anxious to a 

oe him and to know how he is getting along, and will 

fateful to any one who can tell him where he is, so 

that i can write to him. Orazio Galante, care of this 


EILLY SARAH. —She came from 


° Ireland on_ the 
a. 1914, and 


Sem lived in Jamestown until 

> Cleveland, Ohio, in 1916-17, and 
ten ti that her letter, giving her new address, may have 
he t. She is now about twenty-five years old and 
ip" sister two years younger. Any information that will 


to know her present whereabouts will be greatly 
Wmelated. D. B. Scott, care of this magazine. 
ROSCHI, since 


hr es GUARLES E-,Piease let me A aed it. 

1 er sons 
© 4110 Linwood.—C Sheaney. a = 
Me. R. c—1 am waiting to hear from_you and have 


mmething to send you. Please write. My address is 
Gl General anaes, <a — 2 gi 


a i aentat me know where you are, as I must write 
our own good.—Mother, 562 Logan Avenue, 
Mivaukee, Wisconsin. . 


BELLETETE, DELIA.—He was born in St. Zephirin 
al, Province of Quebec, and would be now about 
> Spend years old. He disappeared when he was four- 
ye old, and was never seen again. His brother 
omy Would like to get news of him, or of his — 
ay he had .any, and would be giad to hear 
one who has known him. Please write to Hilaire 
» Box 387, East Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 


otter, MARION.—He was last heard from in 1903, 
Muutoree, Oklahoma. He is about fifty-one years old, 
& tix inches tall, and has gray eyé r and brown 
fo gin’ daughter will be grateful to any one who 
her news of him. Mrs. Oma Isley, 402 East 
Wiatreod Street, Geary, Oklahoma. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM IRA.—He was born in Georgia 
about 1850, and had light hair and blue eyes. 
listed when he was seventeen years old, and 
in the Civil War. He was heard from regularly until the 
close of the war, and the last news received of him was 
from a young man who was on his way to his home in 
Savannah after the war, who said that he had left a friend 
in Philadelphia, where he was taking care of a sick pal 
named Ira illiam Thompson. Nothing more has been 
heard since that time. His youngest sister would be very 
grateful to any one who could tell her what has become 
of him, and would be very happy if she could find 
Mrs. Allie T. Richardson, Route 1, Zephyrhills, Florida. 


TUGGLE, T. W.—He is an electrician, 
heard from was living at Long Beach, 
information that will lead to his present address will be 
sreeuy appreciated by his son, Claude, care of this maga- 
zine. 


HUGHES, © Suizneere and 
known address was 62 Chester Street, Malden, Massachu- 
setts. In 1902 Lubina married a druggist named Knee- 
Their brother, who has not seen them or heard 
from them in nineteen years, would very grateful for 
any information that would help him to communicate with 

em. Eddie Hughes, care of this magazine. 


PENNY, HELENA MARCELLA.—She is about twenty- 
five years old. Her address is wanted by a friend. F. 
A. M., care of this magazine. 


RUSSELL, CHARLES WILLIAM ROBINS. —He disap- 
peared in 1902 from Danville, Virginia. In an unofficial 
Teport, sent in answer to advertisements, it was said that 
he had been killed in Texas, but nothing certain was 
ever found out about this. His mother and father had 
ied when he was a baby, and he was adopted by a 
Mrs. Russell, his name before adoption being Robins. 
He had relatives on Long Island and in Beston, and his 
father was a oaptatn on a ship running from England 
to Boston. He was Jost at sea, and his wife died of 
grief not long after. It is not known what her maiden 
name was, but her people were living on Long Island in 
1902. If any relatives of this man s 8 

if any one who knows them will send their address, his 
son will be very grateful for the kindness. Howard Robins 
Russell, care of this magazine. 


GARDEN, JOHN.—He is twenty-four years old, 
five feet two inches in height, and has_ brown eyes and 
air. He was last heard from in June, 1920, on his way 
from Denver to Chicago. Any information about him -will 
be greatly appreciated by his mother, who hopes, if he sees 
this, that he will write as once, or come home, as 
father is seriously ill. Mrs. W. P. Garden, 4 Elixir Ave- 
nue, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ALVEY, GEORGE.—Ile was born in 


and when last 
California. Any 


LUBINA.—Their last 


about 


Muncie, Indiana, 





and is about forty-nine years old. He was last heard 
from at Gtyman, Oklahoma, in July, 1920, and _ before 
that had a claim near Clayton, New Mexico. Any in- 
formation about him will be gladly received by his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Hattie A. Ross, 1739 Lawrence Street, Denver, 
Colorado. 

WAGNER, FLORENCE, who was in && Paul, Minne- 
gota, when last heard from. ked to write to 
Dot Morell, 8 Temple Street, Waterville. MStaine. 


NORWOOD, HARRY EARL, is anxious to find his rela- 
tives. He was born in a maternity home at 635 Pearl 
Street, Denver, Colorado, about June 2, 1901. and was 
adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Norwood on the 23rd of the 
same month. He would like to know if he has any 
relatives living, and would be very thankful to any one 
who could help him to find them. H. E. Norwood, care 

this magazine. 

McGRAHAM, ANNIE and ARTHUR.—When last heard 
of they were in Huntsville, Alabama. Their sister Willie’s 
only child would like to hear from them, and hopes that 


they will see this and write to her. Miss Bertha Wil- 
Ham8, Box 56, Bridgeport, Alabama. 
SHORTISS, JAMES ULRIC, who was last heard of in 


the West. 
r from any Shortiss. E 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 


LSON, ED.—When last heafd from he was in Jack- 
gonville, Florida, and was going to Tampico, Mexico, with 
a dredging company. A friend would like to hear from 
2a or from any one who knows his present whereabouts. 

Warren, care of this magazine. 


relative would be glad to hear from him 
». KR. Shortiss, 36 Highland Street, 
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RARDWICK, ROY —He was last heard from on 


ae hair and ey in 
mation about be more than gratefully received 
by his youngest daughter, Lois V., care of this magazine, 


gmR BOER. ALLEN, or his wife, whose maiden name 
as Ramsey. Their son was put in a home in New York 
bY | was adoptetl by people in Michigan. He is now 
twenty-nine years old, and would like to know if his 
arents are ene or if he has any relatives, and would 
any one who can tell him where 
they are or it they are alive or dead. Malcolm Brander, 
care of this magazine. 


MORRIS, PETER.—When last heard from he was in 
Texas on a ranch, in — His sister has not seen him 


he her to know his present whereabouts. 
Please write to ner son, H. Mangon, 98 La Salle Street, 
New York City. 


SWAIM, CHARLES E.—He was last peera of about 
twenty years ago, way to Nicholas 
Junction, Missouri, same State. ) 
would now about fifty-two years old. His ** rother 
will be grateful to any one who can tell him where he is, 
and hopes that he will see this and write to him. John 
W. Swaim, 1010 Short Street, Galena, Kansas. 


HOLLOWAY, CHESTER.—A relative is anxious to hear 
fom him, as there is special news for him and letters 
have been returned. He is asked to write at once to 
Route 3, Box 52, Beardstown, Illinois. 


ROBINSON, JOHN 
Milaca, Minnesota. 


A., formerly. of St. Cloud and 
His wife died in Milaca in 1898 or ’99 
and he then disappeared, leaving two boys, Orville an 
Minor, and a girl, Alma, who were sent to the State 
at Owatonna. His daughter would be very grate- 
information that would help her to find her 

Alma _ R. Jackson, 1445 South Racine Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, 


RABB, REVEREND ROBERT MORRIS.—He is a Bap- 
tist minister and was last heard of four years ago in 
Norfolk, Virginia. Any information that will help *, aearn 
his present address will be greatly appreciated. H. P. E., 
care of this magazine. 


RICE, MARSHALL B.—When Iast heard of he was on 
his way from ne age to El Paso, Texas, between 
four and five years ago. ny one who_ knows his present 
address will do a favor by writing to E. L. Abbott, care 
of this magazine. 


COVER, CHARLES FRAZIER.—He was last heard of in 
1913, when he was in Chicago. He is about forty-seven 
years old, five feet eight inches tall, and has light-brown 
hair and blue eyes. His son, EARL HARRISON COVER, 
set out to x i his father, and was last heard from 
in Cleveland, about twenty-five years old. 
They are both by Pittsburgh. Charles F. was a master 
plumber. His would be grateful for any informa- 
tion that would “e her to communicate with her rela- 
— and popes. they see this, that they will write 

her. ts. 8. 1902 First Altoona, 
Fennerivania. 


KAISER, JOHN O.—He is_ thirty-three years old, with 
blue “eyes and brown hair. e came from Texas and i 
an ex-service man. He is write to 1420 
Street, Fresno, California. 


MURPHY, JOHN RAYMOND.—He was born in Mis- 
souri and is now about fifty years old, of dark com- 
plexion, and of rather stocky build. He was last heard 
of in Helena, Montana. He is a cook. His daughter 
will be grateful for any news that will help her to find 
him. Myrtle Murphy, care of this magazine. 


LOY, DANIEL, T., and BARBARA BEVENES.—They 
were last heard of in St. Joseph, Missouri, about thirty 
Years ago. Any information tg them, or their children, 
will be gladly _ received , q Cregar, 505 
South Twefth Street, Richmond. " Indiana, 


HOWELL, WILLIAM C.—He is about twenty years old, 
and when last heard of was working as a shipping clerk in 
San Francisco. He is asked to write to his old friend, 
Joe Monroe, care of this magazine. 


SATUNA.—Please write as soon_as you see this. I am 
very anxious to hear from you. F. M. 


Stone, Avenue, 


asked to 


BARRICA, PASQUALE, is very anxious to find his 
relatives. His mother, whose maiden name was Vamenta 
Rosella, went to Italy for her health when her boy” was 
eleven years old, leaving him with his father in New York 
City. A month after she went away his father died, and 
the boy was put in an orphanage, where he stayed for four 
years. When he came out he joined the army, and has 
heard nothing of his mother since she went to Italy. He 
believes she came back was unable to find him. He 
is now nineteen years old, and would be happy if he could 
find some of his relatives. If any one can help him to find 
his mother, or any of his people, he will_remember them 
gratefully as long as he lives, Pasquale Barrica, care of 
this magazine. 


Missing Department 





in “Mee 1921, in H 


DRESS, uae. » MANES 6.—She was last rd 
Tex on her way to 
City. She is asked S write to . W. C., care of 
magazine. There is important news for her. 


NUSERT. ugnav, was adopted on October 8, 
Mr. and Mrs, T 
grandmother, A... “Kate 


gla ad to rom his relatives, Mor from an 
En him e fh conoeming his parents or his brother, 
Hubert, care of this magazine. 


MOORE, FLOYD B.—He is thirty-two years it about 
six feet four inches tall, with auburn hair and 
brown eyes. There is a scar on the left side of his f 
and in the left cheek, a dimple in his chin, an upper 
tooth in front and another to the left dl it. 
heard from in Washington, D. C., in Jun Any 
who can give a reg about him will "to a kindness by 
writing to Snow, care of this magazine. 


JEAN.—Come back and attend to your business. Brey- 
thing is going well and I will not close up under any dit 
cumstances. Affair with butcher is settled. Mail me your 
keys.—-Pauline. 


JONES, FRANK R.—Before the war he was an automo 
bile mechanic of East St. Louis. He was Stationed at Camp 
Logan, Houston, Texas, for a while, and went oversea 
There is good news for him. L. M., care of this magazine, 

TOMMY.—Please write me at S——. Everything is quiet 
Reba and Thelma are both well, so are the folks.—Martie 


JOHNSON, JOHN E. V.—He was born in Sweden m 
February 10, 1878, and was last heard from almost twenty 
years ago, when he wrote to his sister Nannie. At 
time he intended to go to Alaska, but she hag heard lately 
that he was in San Francisco two years ago. He is a sailor. 
His sister would like very much to hear from him, aid 
would greatly appreciate any information that would hey 
her to find him. N, B., care of this magazine. 


GREY.—Information is wanted of HELEN ERNeetias, 
CECILIA MELISSA, OLGA EMMA, OSCARRA MINNA, and 
ERNESTINE KATHLYN hey They range os age 
twenty-two to forty-three years, and are the sisters of 
Oscar Ernest Grey, who would be most grateful for any new 
of them. They became separated during the war, as thy 
went to England, France, and Turkey as nurses, Pleas 
write in care of this magazine. 


BROWN, JOSEPH R.—He is about sixty-two years old, 
and was last heard of in California twenty-one years ag. 
He had dark-brown hair and blue eyes. His nephew will 
greatly appreciate any information. Carl C. Brown, cate @ 
this pen 

D.—The ne aaaress of CARRIE LARING SMITH, or 


NTE 
Mins PERLIE ROE, last heard of in San 
esas write to your sister Frank, care at 


cisco. Carrie, 
this magazine. 

CULLEN, NICHOLAS.—He came to New York newly 
thirty years ago from Commarket, Wexford, Ireland. Ht 
married a schoolmistress of Wexford. Letters sent to him 
during the past few years have been returned, and his rela 


tives are very anxious about him, and would like to kn 
what has become of him. Any information that will thro 
some light on the matter will be most gratefully received & 
his nephew, J. O’C,, care of this magazine. 


SHIRLEY, BABE.—She lived in Chicago in 191%, ail 
later moved to Detroit. An old friend who knew het it 
Chicago, and has lost all trace of her, would be very sont 
to hear from her, and would be ES grateful to any a 
— would send her address. C. P, B., care of this mut 
zine, 


CROOKER, EMMA, formerly of Vanceburg, Kentucty. ¢ L 
friend would like to get her present address. a 
care of this magazine. 


BARTLETT.—If any relatives of Mary, Henry, or Hast 
Barlett, sometimes called i or Bayne, after their sp 
father, should see this, they are_asked to write to 
L. Richeson, 1408 Poplar Breet. Helena, Montana. 

ry] 


GOSSETT, C. M.—Mail sent to you at Paris, Texas. | 
been returned. Please send your address to Tomey, 
this magazine. 


WARD, JEANNE.—Please write at once or wire your a 
dress to New York office. Important—Bud. 
and EDWIN, 


t PRIESTON, ROTOR. rate akin, “Abost 
‘ourteen oth have blue eyes and fair 

$ . in the Cathedral Hoot 
Children at Laramie, Wyoming, by their mot oe 
Later they were adopted, and all eto as 
tain news of them have been fruitless. Any one W 
give information that will help to find these boys, set 
mother, will earn the deepest gratitude of the 
Emma, care of this magazine. 


SARGENT.—The granddaughter of Enoch R. Sareea. 
fought in the Union army in the Civil War. x. 
1902 at the home of his son, in Milledgeville, Tilino! te eae 

her grandfather's relatives 
Please write to BR. L Sargeth 


seventeen spars old, 


like to hear from any of 
ing the name of Sargent. 
care of this magazine. 
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Missing Department 


M C.—All is well at home. K—— has sold. 
write to Mrs. Maggie A Lean care of Bemis Bros. 
, Houston, Texas.—Mother. 


RENWICK, meeeny RAY.—He was last heard of in 
Yancouyer, Canada, about 1907-08. He is between thirty- 
— is an architect. i 
a pais Peg a 
d will be grateful mn 
tell re he is. He has a hobby fort inventions. 
Donald A. Renwick, care of this magazine. 


PHELPS, GUSSIE PEARCE.—At one time she lived in 
Omaha, Nebraska, later wee in_ California, and when last 
was in Seat She is asked to write to 

Addie Samson, 413 East Fifteenth Street, New York « City. 


WINTERS, MARY ELIZABETH.—She was last seen by 
ber friends at her mother’s funeral in Ne Arkansas, 
Fo} was last heard of in Duluth, Minnesota. She is now 
sixteen or seventeen years old. Her uncle and her 
gandmother would greatly appreciate any news of her, and 
would be very happy to hear from her or from her father. 
Doctor J. J. LaRue, BOX 175, Wellsville, Missouri. 


rene. DAVE.—He is fifty-seven years old, five 
feet four inches tall, with dark hair turning d 
brown eyes. One front tooth is missing. 

Things of importance have happened at his home, 


is asked to write to his son, Joe K. O’Donnell, Sumas, 
Washington. 


LOPEZ, JOHN, J. B., who was in Portland during the 
part of 1916, is asked to write to his friends at 689 
Sarier Street, Portiand, Oregon. 


BoevLes, CAP.—He is sixteen years old but looks older, 
it five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes and dark- 
hair, He ran away from home ane got work on a 
ship. last heard from in Brooklyn, New York. 
His sister will be grateful for any information that will 
belp to find him. Mrs. Ivy Jarvis, P. O. Box 3473, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


ATTENTION SIXTH U. S. CAVALRY.—Any member of 
this organization who did guard duty on the docks at 
Nantes, France, and who remembers when a German spy 
Was captured and what became of him, is asked to write. 
Abo ANDREW D. wees iS member of so sage f D, 

a= Infantry, later of Company D, ni 
te 3 iso WILLIAM 4 LESS, “FAT” HILL, “TEX 
LYBON, Rep” KIRBY, "aa any of the boys at A. 
1. An old friend and buddy will be glad to hear ss 
Mal the above, or from any of the boys of Company D. 
mae” B. E. D., Box 15, Roanoke Rapids, North Caro- 


CUSHMAN, WILLIS, who left Quebec, Canada, in psse, 
learn something of importance if he will write to F. 
M, care of this magazine. 


SMITH, JAMES E., late of the Royal North Lancashire 
Regiment. e has a bullet wound in the left side and 
me in the left forearm. He w in Winnipeg and left 
~y August, 1919. His chum Jack, in Montreal, 
to come up, and hopes he will see this and 

Write to him. Jack Fraser, care of this magazine. 


FOSTER, HENRY CLAY.—He is a painter and was last 
ao, in a hospital in Columbus, Ohio, about eight 

ny information concerning h will be greatly 
wield by his brother, Clyde Foster, care of this maga- 


gd NEIDA.—Information is sought regarding any per- 
of this name. They will do a favor by writing to 
Miss Gladys von Neida, care of this magazine. 


FINN, DAVE.—Please write to me and send me your 
— Edna Finn, 214 Main Street, Louisville, 


of AIRMAN, JAMES.—He is a seaman and was last heard 

#@ in San Francisco, three years ago. His home is in 
Oklahoma. If he sees this he is asked to write to a friend 
aw be glad to hear from him. Gibbs, care of this 


WILSON. —Information is sought regarding the relatives 
eet | Maria Wilson, who was married to John G. 

in 1870. Her brothers were William Glen, John Mi: 

Abraham Winfield, and Thomas Lewis. ‘Her sisters 

Mary Elizabeth and Martha Jane, all Wilsons. Mrs. 

old home was in Illinois, but she and her husband 

to California in the early days and all trace of her 

Was lost. Her daughter would be glad to hear 

one who can tell her about her mother’s people. 

» Box 32, Oak Run, California. 


of Phoenix, Arizona, ie answered 
in these columns regarding a child from St. 
t's Asylum in Baltimore, Maryland, is ceed to send 
—- 4s letters sent to him have been returned. He 
of something to his interest if he will write to 

. Morton, Townsville, North Carolina. 
r peRe. MRS. OLLIE.—She had two children, 
i ne a, and was last heard of in Wilson, Oklahoma, 
1917. She is of dark complexion, with black hair. 
oe knows where she is will do a favor by_writ- 
ts. Robert Roark, 1940 Benton Street, St. Louis, 


Clyde 


GERRISH, CHARLES W., who lived at St. Augustine, 
Florida, and was last heard of in Jacksonville, is asked 
to write to a friend, who will be gl to hear from any 
one who knows his present whereabouts. M. E. G., care of 
this magazine. 


SPOLTORE, MRS. HUMBERT GEORGE, whose maiden 
name was Christman. When last seen she was in Bur- 
lington, New York, about seven years ago. Her mother 
adopted a boy, who is believed to have been kidnaped. 
He knows nothing of his parents, but thinks that Mrs. Spol- 
tore could tell him certain things that he is anxious to 
find out. Any information that would help him to com- 
municate with her would be most gratefully received. He is 
now eighteen years old. Burnell Christman, care of this 
magazine. 


YAUNT, MARIE.—An old friend, who has not seen her 
for a bags | long time, would like to have her address, and 
will be glad to hear from any one who knows where she 
is. J. Jensen, care of this magazine, 


HASKINS, JACK.—When last seen he was at the City 
Hospital, Norfolk, Virginia, during the early part of 1919. 

friend, who worked with rt at Camp Meade, Maryland, 
is anxious op hear from him. ANNETTE KANESKI is also 
asked to write. J. C., care of this , Magazine. 


YOUNG, reg sak and her husbhnd, EDDIE, are asked 
to write to A. T. Young, Box 234, Rittman, Ohio. 


RALPH, T. D.—We understand and forgive zou. 
let us hear from you. Mrs 
care of this magazine. 


GOODENOW, EUGENE LORENZO.—He we last heard 
of at Chico, California, about 1889. He is six feet tall, 
broad shouldered, with light hair and large blue eyes. He 
has a scar over his left eye, caused by a kick from a horse. 
He was born in 1860 in California. His daughter would be 
glad to hear from him or from any one who can tell 
her anything about him. Amelia Goodenow Brandt, P. 0O. 
Box 309, Hanford, California. 


De WERE, MRS. LOUIS.—She left her home in Peoria, 
Illino.s, September 11, 1918, and has not been heard from 
since. She is twenty-five years old, about five feet in 
height, with brown hair and blue eyes. There is an estate 
to be settled, and it is necessary to find her. Any infor- 
mation will be gladly received by C. Finley, care of this 
magazine. 


COTTON, WILLIAM, J.—He was last heard of in Kansas 
City, Missouri, in August, 1920. He has dark-brown, curly 
hair and hazel eyes. He is seventeen years old, about five 
feet six inches tall, and has a _ round~ scar between his 
eyes. Any information that will help to find him will 
most gratefully received by his mother, Mrs. J. A. John- 
ston, Box 54, Houston, Missouri. 


HUNDLEY, R. L., known by his friends as Bill. His 
last address "was Stoneville, North Carolina. Any infor- 
mation about him will be gladly received by O. L. Alger, 
care of this magazine. 


CANN, CHARLIE.—He left Chicago in September, 1905, 
and has not been seen or heard of since that time. He 
was five feet six inches tall, round shouldered, with brown 
eyes, heavy mustache, and white hair. He is about seventy- 
five years old, On his left forearm the figure of a girl 
was tattooed, and on the right forearm the head of a sol- 
dier with crossed swords. Any information about him would 
be thankfully received by his wife, Mrs. Mary E. Cann, 23 
East Franklin Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


LATHROP, BESSIE MAUDE.—In 1910 she lived at 
Menomonie Falls, Wisconsin, with a family named Schnei- 
der, and was last heard from in 1911, when she was em- 
ployed as a milliner in Milwaukee. Any information about 
her will be greatly appreciated by her brother, Merle 
William Welcher, care of this magazine. 


SHANAHAN, EDWARD P. and WILLIAM H.—They were 
last héard from in 1905 at Bemidji, Minnesota, and are 
thirty-two and thirty-four years old. William has black 
hair and eyes, and Edward has brown hair and hazel eyes. 
Their mother is anxious to hear from them, and will be 
most grateful for any news of her sons. Mrs. Clara Shana- 
han, 101 East Second Street, Vancouver, Washington. 


ELLIOTT, posent COBB.—He left Townsend, Massa- 
chusetts, on June 7, 1918, and has not been heard from 
since. He is fifteen years old, has light complexion and 
hair, and blue eyes, and is about five feet seven inches 
tall. Any information that would help to find him would 
be most gratefully received by his grandmother and aunt, 
who are very anxious about him,»and would be glad to 
have him come home, where he would get a good welcome, 
and everything would be all right for him. Mrs. Etta E. 
Charles, Townsend, Massachusetts. 


a 
The babies need you. R. T. D., 


WILSON, RALPH.—He worked as a paperhanger for a 
firm near Grand Circus Park, Detroit, and was last heard 
from about fifteen years ago. His friends are anxious to 
know what has become of him, and — be glad to hear 
from him if he is alive, or if dea proof of his 
death. Any information whatever will be ‘greatly Pappreciated, 
R., care of this magazine. 

TISE, 
hear from you. Sarah Teague, Route 2, 
North Carolina. 


JESSIE.—Your sister would very_much like to 
Box 40, Salem, 
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DORA.—She was last —“s about five 

Ne She was a stenographer, 

with brown hair and blue- 

Apy information that wwill help to find her will 

 nanktuliy received by her mother, Mrs. Mary Vossler, 
care of this magazine. 


wooo, BARION.—He left home in February, wd gas 
it is not known where he went or what has become of 
He is twenty-nine years old, five feet ten inches tall, of = 
complexion, with light hair and biue eyes. Everything has 
been ge gy up for him, his wife is most anxious 
for him come oo —— he will be gladly received by 
her and ‘nis baby Im Any assistance in finding him 

will be highly appreciated. Mrs. M. Wood, ¢are of this 


VOSSLE R. 
in 


magazine. 


TURNIPSEEDE, MARION.—He is nineteen years old, 
of fair complexion, with light-brown heir and blue eyes. 
He was born in South Carotina, served four years in the 
U. S. army, and disappeared from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in April or May, 1921, after drawing a sum of money from 
the government. ’ Any information regarding his whereabouts 
will ,be greatly appreciated by his mother, Mrs. N. C, 
South Carolina. 


SALTHOUSE, MRS., or FRANCIS. ane has four chil- 
dren, Walter, Philip, Charles, and Kate. Any information 
her or her children will be greatly appreciated by 

her granddaughter, Rose ‘Tarmer, care of this magazine. 


McCARTY, FRANK P.—He left his home in San An- 

tonio, Texas, on July 27, 1905, and went first to Arizona 

and then to Los Angeles. The last letter received from 

him was dated September 13, 

just recovering from a spell of fever. 

the address he gave were all returned, 

has en he him. 

with = hair and dark-brown eyes. His father, Thomas 
McCarty, of New Orleans, disappeared three or four 

years before Frank did, and all efforts to find him were 

unsuccessful. Any one who knows anything about either of 

these men will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. Frank 

P. McCarty, care of this magazine. 


DURAND, NORMAN, sometimes known as Lee. He was 
last heard of in Springfield, Illinois, in 1920. Any news 
of him would be gratefully received by a friend, M. ° 
care of this magazine 


JANES, EMMA HOPKINS.—She was last heard of at 
Rogers, Arkansas, in 1912. Her daughter would be very 
happy to hear from her, and will appreciate any assistance 
in finding her. Mrs. Pearl Vining, care of this magazine. 


WATT, JOHN, medallion agent, last seen in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, or any ¢ _ s friends, write to me in care 
of this magazine.—Church 


ROPER, A. N., the son of PL He tert Roper. 
’ 1 





him regarding hi 


information for 8 
Wright, 501 North npitehe Street, 


to write to Mrs. 
paign, Illinois. 


ACUFF, MARIE.—She was last heard from a Gothenberg, 
Nebraska, where she was working on a magazin A friend 
has important news for her, and will saorectate any in- 
formation from her or relatives that will help to know her 
present address. Kenney, care of this magazine. 


Cham- 


DOLAN, ROBERT.—He is believed to be on a farm some- 
where near Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. He is about five 
feet four inches in height, with blue eyes, brown hair, and 
fair complexion. Sickness in his family has made many 
changes, and he should be communicated with as soon ag 
possible. D., care of this magazine. 


HINDS, GEORGE.—Your ‘— Deagmd 
from you. He’ is going ‘‘on few months 
and wants you to join him x ey pet planned in 
pokane. L. P., care of this magazine. 


GROFF.—Catherine and Clarence Groff were put in_or- 
phan homes, Catherine in the Catholic home on Race 
Street and Clarence in St. Vincent’s on Woodland Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, in 1902. They have never a aes oe 
thing of their parents, and would be grateful 
who can give them some information that will, “help them 
to find them. C. C. H., care of this magazine. 


oes. MARION.—Please write, as I am worried about 
you.— 


‘anne, CLARENCE DIXON.—He was last heard of 
in Laramie, Wyoming. He has been ill since the war 
from the effects of a. and may be in a hospital some- 
where. He is an expert shoemaker, and has dark hate 
and eyes. There is erm news for him, and any on 

knowing his address will do a great favor by writing to 
Sister, Box 84, Highwood, Illinois. 


ATTENTION.—On October 29, 1918, a soldier boy died 
at Jefferson. Barracks, and his wrist watch was never 
found. It was his wish that his mother should have the 
watch, as he had worn it constantly. and knew that she 
would like to have as a remembrance. It ba a Swiss 
silver, and his initials, R. , Were on 
find this woth for his 
M. Carey, Barber, @ 


,eo wants to hear 
in a 


make, radio dial, 

back. any one can help to 

—— - she will be deeply grateful. E. 
aho. 


Missing Department 


peesteen, onamee Se was last heard 
, New = een, 1907. He is 
trician a1 and’ civil een er, six feet one inch 
medium weight, with sh aa and blue eyes. His 
is anxiously waiting ar from him, and will be 
ful for any j~ — or + A news wha 
Please write to his sister, Mrs. = i 
Highland Avenue, Cambridge, Ohio. 


GILLETTE, BERTHA.—In 1897 a bate girl, tone a 
old, was left in the care of a woman named Jenny 
The child was last seen at Hannibal, 
mother be glad to find = 


information of her daughter. 
is will do a 


PIERCE, I. 
ham, Alabama, i 
Lake 


ter y. 
present cencounots please write to Ww. 
non, Alaba 


ones, HERBERT BRICE.—He is twenty-four yea 
of age, with black hair, blue eyes, « 
probably about six feet tall. 
happy if she could 
ment | grateful to any one who can relieve her anxiety con- 
cerning her brother. Miss Vera Crowell, 208 Oliver Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


MeGURESILL. JOHN W.—He left his home on April 10, 
1916, and no word has been received from him since, It 
is believed that he joined the army, for he was AD & pie 
ture of a company sent from San Antonio, Texas, but the 
government says his name is not on the reonet. so he must 
coal enlisted under an assumed name. He 
yea old, five feet eight and a half theben tail, 
shouldered, and his left eye is smaller than the 
Any information that = help his family to know what bas 
become of this young man will be gratefully received y 
M. McGunegill, 512 West Ninth Street, Muncie, Indiana 


BAINBRIDGE, D. W., who lived in Marshals TiHinols, 

‘ pok to one of Dakotas 

but has not been | from. 

His sister, formerly M > mesvennel, would be very 
glad to get some news of She now Mrs. George 
van Avery, 619 South Sixth MStreet Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


WERNSING, L. E., who was formerly aboard the U. 8. & 
“Brooklyn,” and was last heard of in the latter part of 
1916. His e is in Cincinnati. Any information as # 
his whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by an old pal 
and buddy, William Taylor, care of this magazine. 


CAIN, WILLIAM, who came from Scotland in July, 1874. 
He worked at Point Breeze, and left in June, = for 
Texas, with a_young man named Parker, from 
New Jersey. Parker returned, but died shortly atergan. 
and it was impossible to get any information as to whet 
he had left his companion in Texas. Cain was about fw 
feet ten inches tall, and has the first finger of one band 
the second joint, through an accident in the cul 
mines in Scotland. His brother will be deeply grateful t 
any one who can give him information as to what has be 
a of a See cl as he does not know whether he & 
dead or ali mes Cain, 3339 North Twentieth Street, 
Philadelphia, se 


UEHLER, REINHOLD C.—He has been missing sine 

1911. His mother will be grateful for any inform 
” and hopes that he will see this and write to her. Mm 

Buehler Steates, 1225 West Avenue, Utica, New Yo 


GRIFFIN, MICHAEL.—He is thirty-two years old ad 
was last seen by his mother in Cincinnati about ten i 
ago. le had sandy hair and greenish-blue eyes. 
mother thinks that he is somewhere in Texas. His t 
is very sick, and it would bring great happiness to her 
she could get some news of her missing son. Any 
tion that would help to find him would be most. gratefull 
appreciated. Mrs. Griffin, care of this magazine. 


McINTYRE, WILLIAM. —He went to Canada about 8 
or twelve years ago, and when last heard ~~ hy Hg 
Calgary. An old friend would be glad to hear from 
or to get any news of him. A. M., care of this magazine 


SELLECK, JENNY LEONA.—She was last heard 
Wyoming or Idaho, where her family took up & 
She may be known by the name of her steptather, 
is Adams. She is seventeen years old, with brows 
and eyes, and of pleasing personality. If she sees 
is asked to write to her aunt Myrtle, who has roe 
her concerning her father, and who will be clad 0 is 
from any one who can tell her where her niece 
T. L. Kendall, care of this magazine. 


NEAL, nA ae — left his home at Jackson. 
sippi, in April, 191 e is seventeen } 
five feet seven inches ta with red hair. 
heard of in October, 1915, at Pauline, Illinois. 
who can give information about him will do @ 
by writing his brother, B. B. Neal, 624 


first Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Missing Department 


ERARE. sa his wife, who have parents and 

New York. They were last 

in 1919, vt Tampico, Mexico, where Mr. Kis- 

held offices for tee American Abstract and Charter Com- 
of New York City. Any information will be grate- 
received by Frank Gaston, P. O. Box 1611, Houston, 


RUDOLPH. JOSEPH.—He is twenty-five years old, 
when last heard from was living in brook- 
New Pitor, He is five feet eleven inches tall, Agi 
-brown hi and blue eyes. Any one who knows his 
will do a great favor” by writing to Jack Holt. care 
of this magazine 


DUREE, AL. H.—Please let us know where you are. We 
are worried about you, and would be glad to know at 
joast that you are well. H. E. M., care of this magazine. 


DUNBAR, BOB.—A friend out West would like to hear 
on you. J. Thompson, care of this magazine. 


aoe a: THOMAS G.—He disappeared about twenty- 

o from Knoxville, Tennessee. His only son, 

kore. pothing of his father’s people, would be glad to 

any one who can tell him anything whatever 

about his father, as he does not know whether he is dead 
@ alive. William G. Chambers, care of this magazine. 


SMITH.—I was given, with my sister, to a woman named 
to be placed in a home for orphans, but she kept 
jut us into a show, and we traveled around a great 
he got hold of another little girl, named Lelia 
and took the three of us to 
Ielia ran away and told some people how badly 

this woman was treating us children. She was arrested and 

We were taken from her. My sister was taken by a family 

named Dawson, and I heard afterward that they got tired of 

er away, and d have never known what 

The court at Blockton gave me to a family 

I also had a brother, whose name, I think, 

= and my sister’s name was Emma or Alma. As 

far as I can remember my name has always been Laurene 

. I would be very happy if I could find some 

of my people, and if any persons read this who think they 

ae of blood kin to me I would more than glad to hear 
fom them. Laurene Smith Roher, care of this magazine. 


on Pty. JACK.—Please write to me. Home address.— 


PERRY, HAROLD, who was with First Engineers, sta- 
at ‘Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, in the summer of 1916, 

is asked to write to H. . Heller, 107 Dagmar Apart- 

Ments, 840 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, California. 


snaere CHARLES AMUNDAS.—He was born in Ham- 

852, and went to Seattle in 1882, where he bought 

ae settled. His people last heard from him in 1887. 

en as to his present whereabouts will be thank- 

Teceived by his Sates, Augusta Graefe Koppensteiner, 
care of this magazine 


VIC, JOSEPH J.—Come home at once. Everything is for- 
On arriving in New York communicate with me 


sei 
on ed one. At Gramercy 6901, Ex. 154, ask 


NOYES, OVAL GIRTH.—He served in the Canadian force 

y Ss 

from 1917 » 1919, and was last heard from in Pontiac, 

in the fall of 1920. Any one knowing his pres- 

nL Whereabouts will do a favor by communicating with 

buddy — Overseas, W. A. Cowper, Box 26, Mattawa, 

Ontario, Canad 

LOWE, en. B. A.—There is a letter for 

Please send us your address. ee 


is between thirty-four and 
six feet tall, dark hair and 


h 
is very old and can 
day to hear from her son. He is an 
information will be gratefully received 
Harry W. Nau, 629 Union Street, Colum- 


His mother 
id is hoping eve 
ionworker. Any 2 
by his nephew, 
bis, Pennsylvania. 


MAISH, WILBUR.—About four 
ears ago he worked 
mee cre nine His ho! me was ag 
Any information as to his whereabouts 
mill be gladly received by C. P., care of this magazine. 
FOSTER, WYLIE s. Write to 
_ your buddy, . C., 212 
Post Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. Important » i oe ee 


hardly walk, 


; peo 

she and other relatives ‘would like to find 

sere of him, and would be happy to see him again. 

x ut forty- -three years old, five feet eight inches 

=o dark complexion, and is a plumber. Any one 

an tell give information as to his whereabouts, or who 

Og tg O sbout he ok. os a. sreat, favor by 

is brother, C av 2 Waver!. 

Meet, Arlington Heights, Massachusetts. F 
hoor: 


14 ADIEL.—He left Minneapolis to go to_Wash- 
ut three yea . _ His home is in Illinois, 
B » to hear from him. N. Quickstrom, 
ox 73, Dalbo, Minnesota. 


VINING, DAVID MILLER.—He is forty-three years old, 
tall, with’ blue eyes, brown’ hair, and light complexion. 
bout seven years ago it was heard that he was in Ohio, 
and later that he was in the South, as leader of an or- 
chestra. He is a very fine pianist, and was a teacher of 
music and organist in Beverly, Massachusetts, before he 
went away. fis father is getting old and wonders why 
is son never writes or comes to see him. Any one who 
has known him recently, or who can give any news of 
Hy whatever, will do a great favor by writing to his 

half sister, Mrs. Winifred C, Hyre, 18 Chestnut Street, 
Everett, Massachusetts. 


KEPFORD, EDWARD.—He disappeared 

in the spring of 1917, and nothing has been heard 

since. He is about fifty-five years old, five feet 

five inches tall, heavy set, with brown eyes and black hair. 

His nose has been broken and is a little crooked, and_his 

right hand is crippled. His son will be deeply grateful to 

any one who can help him to find his father. Robert J. 
Kepford, care of this magazine. 


ROSS, MICKY.—When last heard of he was a welter- 
weight champion at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. A money order 
was sent to him two years ago, and was returned marked 
wrong address. His old pal Steve wants to square up, and 
would be glad if he would send his correct address. 
would also like to hear from ED. WALL, who was in Bat- 
tery D, Fourteenth F. A., at Fort Sill. Steve, care of this 
magazine. 


McCUNE, FRANK.—Please come back and start over 
again. You are forgiven, and I want you to come back 
as soon as you see this Don’t worry about the 
articles. Everything is all rig If you need money, let 
7 oP paca Harry Nichols, 19 Toledo Imbor Ten.ple, Teledy, 

0. 


from Arion, 


OVENO, JOE.—He has been gone away since April, 
and was last heard of in June, 1920, in Kansas 
He is asked to write to his sister, Mrs. Annie Volpe, 

81 Lods Street, Akron, Ohio. 


CARVER, DAVID.—Piease send me your address.—Ruth. 


HUNTER, L. D.—Please write or come home. I am very 
ill with worry.—May. 

REAGAN, GEORGE.—He left his 
at Grant’s Pass, Oregon, and has not been seen or 
heard of since. » is about six feet tall, with dark-brown 
eyes, wavy black hair, and very heavy black eyesbrows. It 
is thought that he may be working in the timber in Ore- 

in northern California. His mother will be most 
grateful to any one who can give her news of her son 
help her to know where he is. Mrs. N. M. Reagan, 

of this magazine. 


LUNDY, OSCAR.—EHe was last heard of about eighteen 
years ago in Chicago. His niece, the daughter of John 
Lundy, who died in Chicago about 1903, ie be glad to 
get some information about her uncle, and ill be grate- 
ful to any one who can give her news of him. Mrs. Robert 
G. Minor, care ef this magazine . 


EATON, WILLIAM HENRY.—He went to Nebraska about 
eleven years ago from near Pine Bluff, Arkansas, with his 
children, Earl D. and Mary, and nothing s been heard 
from them since. Any news of them will be thankfully re- 
ceived by Everett Henry Eaton, son and brother of the 
above, 1523 Center Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


PETERSON, PHILIP H.—He was last heard from in 
August, 1920, at Pueblo, Colorado, when he was traveling 
by automobile to California. His old friend would like 
very much to get a letter from him, and hopes he will write 
soon. Warren Grimes, 9 Maple Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


THOMPSON, ROBERT.—His wife’s name was Rachel Wal- 
ters. ~“Fhey had one child, David. Later they were di- 
vorced, and Thompson went away. He has never heen heard 
from since, and if still living, must be nearly ninety 3 
old. His son, David, is still living and is well. Ar 
tive would be glad to get some information about Robert 
Thompson, and will greatly appreciate any_ assistance. 
Please write to his granddaughter, Mrs. 8. B.. cage of 
this magazine. 


REED, ARCHIE ADOLPH.—He is about forty-four years 
old, five feet seven igches tall, slightly built, with coal- 
black hair, hazel eyes, and light complexion. He may have 
taken the name é ed. He was divorced about 
eleven years ago, s been seen or heard from 
since that time. His daughter is anxious to find him, and 
be most grateful for any information that will help 
her to communicate with her father. Leatha Pearl Reed, 
care of this magazine. 


RYAN, CHARLIE.—He was last heard of in 
Oregon, a little over a year ago. rie 

ful for any information as to 

hopes if he sees this that he will write. R. 
magazine. 


SANGER, CARL, who joined the army _at_ Pensacola, 
Florida, and — was sent to Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas, 
where he was n the Seventh Infantry, is asked to 
write to his old “friend and pal, Bobby Johnston, care of 
this magazine. 


ROGERS, JOHN CARL.—He was last heard of in Thomas- 
ville, Colorado, where he had taken up a homestead. Any 
information as to his whereabouts will be greatly appre- 
ciated by his brother, Joseph H. Rogers, care of this maga- 
zine. 


home in May, 1921, 


care 


Brookings 
nd would be grate- 
his present whereabouts. and 
0O., care of this 








DENNE 8. — is a barber and was last heard 

in April, 1921, when he said he 

. He is twenty-eight years old, five 

feet eight inches tall, with black hair and blue eyes, and 

tattoo marks on his arms. His anxious father would be 

most = for any news of him. E. N. Denney, Clinton, 
our / 


GATES.—Information is wanted, for family records, of 
the relatives of Annie Elizabeth Gates, who was born 
North or South Carolina’ about 1868, and married J. W. 
Lewis about 1880. It is understood that she was brought 
up by an aunt and uncle, whose names are not known. She 
has relatives around Columbia, South Carolina, whose names 
ate Gates and Lowes. Lewis, care of this magazine. 


CROAD, JAMES.—He is fifty-five years of age, five feet 
eleven inches tall, with brown hair and eyes and a red 

There is a scar under his chin and he wears 
glseeee. ‘He is a salesman and was last heard of in Den- 
ver in 1918, where he was selling oil stocks. Any informa- 
tion that will help to learn his present whereabouts will be 
greatly appreciated by his son, John G. Croad, 3516 Emer- 
son Street, Oakland, California 


COLON, HEWARD.—He left Detroit in 1907, and when 
last heard of was in Canada. An old friend would like 
to have his present — R. W. Park. 8001 Fulton Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michiga 


CARR, JAMES ERNEST.—He was last heard of in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, about fifteen years ago. He is about 
forty-two years old, with black hair and dark complexion. 
Any one who can give information about him will do a 
great kindness by writing to his daughter, who will be 
very grateful for anyenews of her father. Mrs. William F. 
Russell, 348 Court Street, Rochester, New York. 


La VACLEE, JAMES H.—Any one who knows, pis present 
address will do a great favor by writing to Mr. A. W. 
Campbell, 359 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


SHUTE, ARTHUR, who formerly lived in Charlton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and left there soon after the death of his wife, 
when he went to Baltimore. Any news of him will be 
greatly appreciated by one of his friends. Please write to 
Box 63, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 

STEWART.—Information is hte ag the present 
whereabouts of Ruben W., Emily, Frank, Pete and Mrs. 
Hattie Stewart, wnose maiden name was Diotte. They 
were last heard of in 1905, at Bellows Falls, Vermont. Any 
one who can help to bring these relatives together will do 
a great favor which will be very much appreciated. Florence 
Elsie Stewart, care of this magazine. 


RYAN, MARY, who lived at Miss Rowell’s boarding house 
at Norwich, Connecticut, about 1912. Her address is wanted 
by an old friend, 
from any one who can tell where she is. N. 
care of this magazine. 


SEARS, MRS. ZOLA.—She is known as Madame Zola, 
clairvoyant, and left Houston in June, 1921. She is forty- 
five years of age, five feet ten inches tall, with large black 
eyes and black hair. She Romsey two sons, Sunshine, aged 
twelve, and Bob, who is ten. Any one who knows her 
address please write to Box tts, Houston, Texas. 


BAKER, AUGUST.—He left home on July 18 last, to go 
to the Central High School of Newark, and no one ha 
seen him or heard from him since that day. is health 
had not been good for some time, and he did not like 
go to school, where he was taking a summer course, and 
it is thought that he went away so as to escape it. He 
years old, five feet nine inches 
tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes and dark complexion. 
His mother and grandmother would not want to force 
him to come home if he is happy where he is, but they 
would very much like to hear from him and to know that 
he is all right. If any one knows where this boy is they 
will do a great kindness by writing to S. E. C., care of 
this magazine. 


COLLERHAN, HARLEY.—He is a first-class sergeant and 
Was overseas with the 135th Aero Squadron, stationed for 
a time at Waddington, near Lincoln, England. It is thought 
that his home is in California. His former pal overseas 
ig very anxious to hear from him, and will bé grateful for 
any information that will help to fmd him. E. S8., care 
af this magazine. 


GERLITZ, WILLIAM.—He was last heard from about 
thirty years ago, at Black Mills, after an Indian uprising. 
No news has been received from him since, and any infor- 
mation that will help to know what has become of de will 
be gratefully received. Mrs. Amelia Steffen, F. 
Ivesdale, Illinois. 


SHORT, BABE.—She was last heard from in Montreal. 
There is an important message for her, and she is asked 
to write at once. Also GE SHORT, please write, 
R. X. B., care of this magazine. 


WIDONER, CHARLES.—He was last seen in Kansas two 
years ago. His niece would greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation that would help her to find her uncle. Please 
write to Mrs. Dan Richey, Box 141, Yakima, Washington. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—In 1918 she was employed by 
the Santa Fe railway at Topeka, Kansas, as an operator. 
She is about twenty years old, with black hair and dark 
eyes. A friend would be grateful to ahy one who can 
send her present address. O.» R. T., care of this magazine, 


who would be glad to hear from her or 
V. Bradshaw, 


is an only child, sixteen 


y ry er to 
entucky. Any information “regarding this matinr 
ay BE apna. by. a+ Be here sister. and 
ease WT! race 3, vest ~eighth 
Norfolk, Virginia. st 


MOORE, ERNEST t-te was last heard fr 
from Ardsley, New Y He was then ‘about ° 
years old, tall, with oon eyes and hair, and fair 
plexion. Any one knowing his present address, please 
to ‘‘Friend,’’ care of this magazine. 


MATTSON, HENRY.—He was last heard from in Yank 
ton, South Dakota, about two years agi His mother bas 
died since, and his ~~ are very ‘nxtous” to find ,h 

Any one who knows he is, please notify 
Mattson, 33 West North” Eighteenth Street, Sylat 705, — 
Nebraska. 


BOND, DAVID L.—He is thirty-eight years old, 
six feet ‘tali, with gray eyes and black hair, and ig 
His mother’s maiden ag was Martha Grammer afd 
yes —, i 7 mnie. He was an Odd Fellow and & 
of ‘him would be greatly appreciated, 
8. = "Bond. care of this magazine. 


GROOMES, VICTORY McGABE.—Your faithful 
is heartbroken grieving for you, and her healt 
Please write to f kind 


@ kindness will be deeply appreciated. 
1918, and was seen once in Canton. North Carolina, 
is five feet four inches tall, with gray-blue eyes 
brown hair. R. L., care of this magazine, 


DOSCHER, CHARLES A.—He has been missing since 


who knows where he is wi 
writing to his wife, Mrs. M. Doscher, Box 211, Sm! 
Long Island. 


WARD, JUDSON BARNES. —— left his home in Ai 
1919, for the Canadian West, and wrote 
Manitoba, that he was me. 3 at the harvest and intended 

go farther west. He has never been heard of since. 

is tall, with dark hair and eyes, about thirty 
old. His forehead is very high and he is slightly 
and has some tattoo marks on his arms. Any informaties 
about him would be very welcome to his wife and chik 
dren, who have made every effort to find him, but without 
@uccess. They feel sure that our readers will be able @ 
help them, and hope that the lost daddy will soon yl 
his children again. Everett J. Barnes, Red Bank, N 
Canada. 


McCAMBRIDGE, STEVE.—He left Liverpool on the 8. 
“Carmania” for New York, w rmy 
was sent to Camp Dix, New Jersey. 

asked to write to his pal, Johnny Brennan, 1914 
Street, Galveston, Texas. 


HOWE, JOHN.—He was married in Indianapolis, 

. about 1898, a son named Leonard. 
was last heard from in 1900. Any one who knows 
whereabouts, or anything of his relatives, would do a grea 
favor by writing to C. H., care of this machine. 


AHNER, JOHANN GOTLIEB.—He came to this county 
in 1844. ‘Two of his children died on the ocean comimg 
over, and his wife and other children all died a few yeam 
later, after which he went to Brazil. 

it was said that he left a large fortune. 

Germany were notified of his death, and of the estate, 
no effort was ever made to settle it. A_ relative 

be glad to hear from any one who can give some informa 
tion that would help in the search of this fortune. Geog? 
W. Muller, 2034 Grand Concourse, New York City. 


MIEKELS, GEORGE, who worked on the railroad # 
Hazleton, Ohio, in 1920, is asked to write to his old roam 
mate, M. K., care of this magazine. 


COCHRAN, ROLAND.—He left his home on April 1% 
1921. He is thirteen years old, but could pass for 
tall and slender, with dark-red hair and brown eyes, 
fair complexion. He went to school on that day a 
not return. Every effort has been made to ~~ 
without success, his mother hopes that 
reader may be 2 to help her in her search. one 
be going by the name of Berkeley. Any information 
be gladly received and heartily appreciated. Mrs. 
Cochran, care of this magazine. 2 

ANDERSON, MARTIN.—If you see this, please write I 
am longing to hear from you. My address is San 
Texas. Your old friend, J. M., U. S. army. 

LOVING, HARRY TUCKER.—He enlisted in the army af 
Lynepburg, Virginia, in December, 1919, and a 
heard from was in’ Brownsville, Texas. Any info 
concerning him will be greatly appreciated by his _cousit 
Mrs. J. T. Williams, 1212 Wise Street, Virginia. 


Lynchburg, 
YANKEE, FRED.—He was last heard of in 
wae he has a sister. Any one knowing his present a 1 
will do a great kindness by writing to B. Newton, 
West Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
BADGER.—Write to your old friend, A. L., care of i 
magazine. 

















In SpareTime'2 
Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


M* Coupon Today for This Wonder- 
Easy to Learn ful Book, “Wireless, the Opportunity 
' gh New Way of Today’—Sent at Once to You Without 
PWy stay ina rut? Wireless f Obligation or Cost. Let us tell you all 


nating, offers you world- ° ° . e 
travel “if you want it, fF about this splendid field that is clamor- 
y and fine ° e ° a ra 
, ylhrough an f ing for trained men. Wireless is one of 
ly you can c . . . . 
Bary” at home in spare the most fascinating fields in the world—and you 
eg. way previous ex- can easily learn it at home in a short period of 
ir now, this wonderful | your spare time. Wireless offers you world-wide travel if you desire 
ethor ve furnish ~. 

its) takes you steadily, interesting work, good pay (amounting to from 2,400 to $10,000 a 

thily, and rapidly, step > . rle sle 
tis the fine wirene year) anda fine future. Absolutely no knowledge of — or 
wireless necessary. Thousands have learned through this new, easy 


way. Mail coupon now for this complete illustrated book and our Offer. 


Earn $2,400 to *10,000 a Year 


TRELESS is sweeping over the a complete and valuable wireless exe 
World like wildfire! You can Thousands Found pert almost before you realize it. 
easily learn it. You can qualify it Easy , 

for the big opportunities open on land - Amazing Automatic 
OBd sea—paying $2,400 to $10,000 a Thousands have rapidly learned this 
eer. As you know, wireless is the ow easy way. Letters come in daily Method 
fastest growing field in the world today. p z us the big jobs they hold in land The National Radio Institute was the 
MS wonders are startling the whole stations in every part of the country. oriainal and fs today the oldest end 
rth And it’s only just started. Others tell how they are visiting every largest wireless school in America 
Amazing openings are Waiting for you. nook and corner of the world. Our new teaching wireless by mail This In- 
Mou have but to prepare—and you can way, patented and copyrighted bY, us stitute is officially recognized by the 
Melly do that at home in spare time (oldest and largest wireless school of its t S. Department. of Commerce, its 
throug’ ~— m tind in America) quickly qualifies you. diploma is given official credit 
ih this new easy way Wireless This New Way has special automatic Let us tell you about our amazing 
fies amount to $50 a week to start features (furnished you as part of the automatic method Let us tell you how 
can go from the re to ene bigger course) which will teach you the code you can travel all over the world with 
= $10,000 a year No knowl- in half the usual time and take you, easy work and good pay Or, if you 
of electricity or wireless necessary. step by step, right through our special wish, you can accept one of the 
ean learn quickly our new easy copyrighted shortcut course Through wireless positions on land which are now 
this amazing method you find yourself urgently in need of your services. 


FR A Nall tte teat teats 
E r B Oo O K National Radio Institute 
Dept. 3412, Washington, D. C. 


SE book, ‘‘Wireless—the Opportunity 
ou ) Home Study Course itr 
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NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Department 3412, Washington, D. C. 


Address 


City 


OI am interested in a Sea position. 01 am interested 
in a Land position 











$1000 REWARD 
For the Capture of This Man 


ONVICT 6138, escaped from the State Penitentiary; 
Name, Charles Condray; Age, 37; Height, 5 ft. 8 in. 
Weight, 141 pounds; Hair, light brown; Eyes, gray. 

Easy enough to identify him from his photograph and 
this description, you may say— but, Condray took the 
name of “Brown”, dyed his hair, darkened his skin, grew 
a mustache, put on weight and walked with a stoop. 
Yet, he was captured and identified so positively that 
he knew the game was up, and returned to the peni- 
tentiary without extradition. 

Howwas it accomplished? Read the whole story on page 
13 of a thrilling free book which is yours for the asking. 


Thirteen Mystifying Detective Stories Free 


Thirteen stories of crime, daring robberies, mysterious 
murders, thrilling escapes. Every one true. Read the 
story of the automobile murder. Find out how Sheriff 
Mc Donald solved the mystery of the Blood Stain on the 
Cash Register. Read about the Political plot in Daven- 
port, lowa, and how it was thwarted. 

This book, fully illustrated, with weird pictures of the 
criminals at work, is yours FREE. Just send the coupon. 
Fillin your name and address and mail it today. No 
obligation on your part. The book is yours. 





T. G. COORE, Pres., University of Applied Science 


1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 9449, Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Cooke:— Please send me FREE ard prepaid your new 
illustrated book on Crime and Crime Detection. It is fully 
understood that I assume no obligation. 


Professional Secrets of Twelve Master Minds 


Secret methods revealed. Twelve big American detec 
tivestell the secrets of the method they employ. Th 
story of their achievements, their life histories, their 
pictures all in this book. Learn how mysteries are being 
Solved daily by these great detectives. Find out how 
simple their methods really are. With an idea of the 
principles of their methods, you can follow in their 
With their secrets in your possession, you may be a 
to develop into a famous detective—win glory, honor, 
renown, wealth and big rewards. 


The Mystery of Crime Detection 


More and more the detection of crime resolves itself into 
the problem of identification. Any man of ordinary ability 
can master this profession if he has in his possession t 
secrets of the method employed by famous identification 
experts. The key to this method is yours for the 


Your Opportunity 


This Big Book is full of astounding information about 
detective work and facts on crime detection that Wi 
amaze and intrigue you. Stories of crime anc crimin 
Helpful advice from big detectives. Absolutely free. 
Just fill in coupon with your name and address, and we iH 
send you postpaid the most astounding information on 
Identification that you ever read. You'll be shocked 
and surprised—and inspired. Send for this — 
9 Hy i is j f the press. Obte 

Don’t Wait Zhis book is jr8t oo and will be enormeas. 
Don’t wait until this edition is exhausted. If, you delay, po. 
a7, be disappointed Remember, ie book is, sbelets — 
an ost paic s 3 t does D 
turned Don't itt the other, feller get ahead of you. You wast 
this book. Then send for it right now. 

T. G. COOKE, Pres., University of Applied eg 
Dept. 9449, 1920 Sunnyside Avenue cago, 











